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PREFACE 


One of the great contributions of psychology to education has been 
emphasis upon individual differences. Through extended research, we 
have learned much regarding what to expect of children of various 
stages of development. The intelligence test and its educational cor- 
ollary, the standardized educational test, have effected a more intelli- 
gent and satisfactory adjustment of the child to his school life. Dif- 
ferentiated education is the result of the recognition of the variability 
of human beings in mental ability and consequent educational attain- 
ment. The dissemination of knowledge regarding individual differences 
gleaned from intelligence tests has been a potent factor in effecting 
reorganization of school practices. à A 

Individual differences in mental development are, however, only a 
small portion of total human variation. Some insist that the more 
important variables conditioning individual adjustment are associated 
with certain personality traits. The temperamental traits constituting 
personality are not amenable to any psychological refinement of 
standardization. They depend upon, the child's condition as a unit, 
resulting from his heredity and all of the environmental factors acting 
upon him during the growth period. Though not directly measurable 
through the tools now available, these personality traits are reflected 
in certain forms of behavior. One type of behavior of paramount sig- 
nificance in determining a child’s adjustment is his play. 

The activities to which children and adults spontaneously turn in 
their leisure are becoming increasingly significant features of present- 
day life.. The present standard of living has resulted not only in 
greater material comfort and more leisure for the wealthy but it has 
made possible a diffusion of the gains of civilization providing greater 
material comfort and greater leisure for the masses. 


Since the year 1889 the personnel required to produce a unit of 
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manufactured product has decreased 33@per cent, This increased ef- 
ficiency makes for a higher standard of living which in turn increases 
human efficiency. 'Thus an unending circle is produced, increased pro- 
duction resulting in a higher standard of living and the higher standard 
of living resulting in further increase of production. It is inevitable 
that the time and money devoted to leisure occupations will increase 
as time goes on. 

It is felt by many that much present-day maladjustment results 
from the unwise choice of leisure-time activities. It is, of course, 
obvious that educators should assume the responsibility of training 
children for profitable use of leisure. The first step in such a pro- 
cedure implies an accurate accounting of what children actually do in 
their leisure time. The second step implies an evaluation of the mul- 
titudinous activities of childhood in terms of their individual or social 
worth. 

The play life of children constitutes a significant part of their 
leisure-time activity; detailed knowledge of play should form a salient 
feature of any thorough-going attempt to evaluate leisure-time activi- 
ties. 

The present writers have attempted to discover: (1) the games 
and other play activities most commonly engaged in by persons from 
five to twenty-two years of age residing in certain communities: (2) 
the games and other play activities these individuals liked best; (3) 
the games and other play activities on which these individuals thought 
they had spent the largest amount of time; and (4) the effect on play 
behavior of such variables as age, Sex, race, season, intelligence, com- 
munity, etc. v 

The modification or the elimination of unwholesome desires with 
provision for satisfying wholesome desires must be reserved until de- 
cision in reference to “wholesome” and “unwholesome” activities has 
been agreed upon. Popular opinion assumes a given. activity either 
to be desirable or undesirable. It may be that the amount of time and 
energy devoted to a given activity is a fairly reliable criterion of the 
desirability of that activity. Practical observation seems to indicate 
that moderation is desirable in many activities. Similarly social ac- 
tivities are often assumed to be wholly desirable. Common sense 
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would seem to support the thesis that though it is necessary for the 
child to mingle with other children in order to learn how to get along 
with other people, it is desirable that he be alone a part of the time in 
order that individuality may develop to its maximum. 

Lack of adequate technique heretofore has militated against meas- 
urement of the extent to which a given child mingles with other chil- 
dren, Obviously there is need to account for the child's social con- 
tacts. Deviation from normal in respect to social participation will 
be intelligible to the student of education only when it is measured 
quantitatively. Qualitative expression of deviation is no longer satis- 
factory. The present study represents but a beginning of quantita- 
tive measurement of play behavior. 

The present writers are under obligation to former teachers and 
colleagues who stimulated the series of investigations and subsequent 
interpretations. The first-named author wishes to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Professor Charles H. Judd for suggestion of the initial 
study. He’ is greatly indebted also to Professor Frank H. Freeman 
for encouragement and valuable suggestions given during the time 
that he was engaged in working out a doctor’s dissertation on this 
subject. The second-named author who collaborated in the last in- 
vestigation and the interpretation of the data wishes to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to his former teachers of Educational Psychology at 
Columbia University whose opinions are reflected frequently through- 


out the book. 
Both authors are indebted to Dean Raymond A. Schwegler of the 


University of Kansas for his frequent and helpful advice. They wish 
to express their sincere thanks to the various public school officials 
who granted facilities for the researches. They are obligated especially 
to Mr. Lawson Wise of the Kansas City, Kansas, public schools, and 
to Mr. George Melcher of the Kansas City, Missouri, public schools 
for codperation granted so willingly. The authors take pleasure in 
acknowledging the courtesy of the editors of the following publications 
for permission to reproduce material that has previously appeared in 
print: The Pedagogical Seminary, The Psychological Review, Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs (Department of Education of The 
University of Chicago), Education, The High School Quarterly, The 
Playground, The Educational Review, The Journal of Educational 
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Method, Childhood Education, The Journal of Religious Education, 
The Journal of Educational Psychology, The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, The American Physical Education Review, and The Journal 
of Rural Education. 

Harvey C. LEHMAN. 


: Paur A. Witty. 
Tur UNIVERSITY OF Kansas, 
January, 1927. 
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CHAPTER I 
CHANGING ATTITUDES TOWARD PLAY * 


The effort to discover what education should accomplish in the 
light of the contradictory and varied demands of present-day life con- 
stitutes the significant work of philosophers in education. As condi- 
tions and demands of life change, so too does the philosophy. The 
successive demands and the consequent changes in our philosophy of 
education are reflected in the changing attitudes toward various forms 
of human behavior. Conspicuous among such radically changed atti- 
tudes is that toward play. The attitude toward play which dominated 
the schools of America until very recently was the product of religious 
conviction; it was the result of an uncritical acceptance of customs 
brought from the old world. The following quotation gives evidence 
of the coercive measures of school discipline employed in Germany at 


the beginning of the 18th century: 


* Play,’ said Franke, ‘must be forbidden in any and all of its forms. 
The children shall be instructed in this matter in such a way as to show 
them, through the presentation of religious principles, the wastefulness and 
folly of all play. They shall be led to see that play will distract their 
hearts and minds from God, the eternal Good, and will work nothing but 
harm to their spiritual lives. Their true joy and hearty devotion should © 
be given to their blessed and holy Savior and not to earthly things, for the 
reward of those who seek earthly things is tears and sorrow.’ ” 1 


The Methodist Church in America in 1792 gave sanction to an 
educational system similar to that advocated by Franke. This scheme 
too resulted from deep-rooted religious convictions and squared with 
the prevailing doctrine of total depravity. 

« , we prohibit play in the strongest terms. . . . 

“The students shall rise at five o'clock . . . summer and winter. . . . 


*Printed in The Playground for November, 1926, and here republished with the 
consent of the editors. A 
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‘ 
Their recreation shall be gardening, walking, riding, and bathing without, 
doors, and the carpenter’s, joiner’s, cabinet-maker's or turner’s business 
within doors. . . . A person skilled in gardening shall be appointed to 
overlook the students . . . in this recreation... . A Master . .. Shall 
always be present at the time of bathing. Only one shall bathe at a time; 
and no one shall remain in the water above a minute. No student shall 
be allowed to bathe in the river. A Taberna Lignaria (carpenter's shop) 
shall be provided . . . with all proper instruments and materials, ard a 
skillful person . . . to overlook the students at this recreation. . . . The 
students shall be indulged with nothing which the world calls play. Let 
this rule be observed with the strictest nicety; for those who play when they 


are young, will play when they are old.” Discipline of the M. E. Church. 
1792. 


FOLLY OF TRYING TO SUPPRESS THE PLAY IMPULSE 

The traditional attitude toward 
change was occasioned largel 
educational Philosophies whi 


force in effecting this change. 
The past 25 years have encompassed ra 
ophy of education. A variety of forces ha 
amine critically prevailing customs. 
codify experience and to develop a co 
educational procedure. The various attempts have culminated in 


their highest form in the philosophy of.John Dewey. His attitude 
toward play is expressed in the following: 


pid changes in the philos- 
ve caused educators to ex- 
Attempts have been made to 
nsistent system of thought and 


"The idea that the need 


(for play) can be Suppressed is absolutely 
fallacious, and the Puritanic 'tr. 


adition which disallows the need has entailed 
f education does not afford opportunity for 
n capacity for seeking and finding it, the 

of illicit outlets, sometimes overt, some- 
he imagination. Education has no more 
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PLAY A DIRECT EDUCATIVE AGENT 


Professor Dewey’s insistence upon education as life and not a 
preparation therefor has resulted in the overthrow of many tradi- 
tional doctrines. The school curriculum consists not of a precon- 
ceived body of dogma but of an abundance of experience vital to and 
part of the life of the developing child. The idea that subject matter 
is tó be found in the experience of the child leads the educator to an 
evaluation of all experience in which the child takes part in and out 
of school. The play life of the child must therefore be treated as an 


educative agent. 


*For years, play was looked upon merely as a sort of inevitable waste 
of time among children, but scientific study . . . has shown that play is in 
most respects the best, the ideal form of the exercise of the powers. Par- 
ticularly is it true of younger children, but it is in a large measure true as 
they grow older. . . . The young child perhaps learns more and develops 
better through its play than through any other form of activity.” * 


Thorndike has pointed to the fact that all learning involves re- 
acting and that without reaction nothing is learned. Since play ac- 
tivities afford children opportunities to react it follows that play 
activities afford them opportunities to learn. Inasmuch as play is a 
constituent of growth, it follows that play affords children an ex- 
cellent opportunity for learning. Carr has summed up the value of 
play responses in child development as follows: 


First, Play reactions are easier than those of work, because they in- 


volve the oldest and most used centers. 2n 
Second, Play brings a greater amount of activity, because it is easier, 
more pleasurable, and less fatiguing than work. 
Third, The intensity of- response is greater, because attention is undi- 
] : d 
vided and spontaneous, and therefore interest is keener. 
Fourth, Play is a better stimulant to growth and development than work 
$ 3 2 
because it meets nature’s demands in a natural and timely way. 
variable of all reactions, and thus provides con- 


Fifth, Play is the most v l ; 
stant and suitable exercise of all important physical and mental activities.’ 
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PLAY A MECHANISM OF INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT 


Recent writers have emphasized the value of play as a mechanism 
of adjustment. Many writers have stressed the importance of play 
in obtaining well-rounded physical development. Others have pointed 
out that play forms an important instrument in developing mental 
balance. : 

Watson has stated that the growing boy is “straightened out? by 
the knocks received from other boys. 


“The indulgent mother favors a certain child, allows it to eat what it 
wants, to play with what it calls for, puts no authority upon it, does every- 
thing for it and even anticipates its demands. . . . During boyhood he is 
petted and spoiled. His side is taken whenever the other boys attempt to 
give him the knocks that would straighten him out. . . . As long as the 
old favoring environment lasts he floats, but when a crisis occurs, when he 


is forced to face the world unaided, he has not the assets with which to do 
it. His equipment is inadequate,” ° 


The importance of utilizing the play life of the child in effective well- 
balanced development is expressed in the following: 


“In short, ‘play is the principal instrument of growth. It is safe to 
conclude that, without play, there would be no normal adult cognitive life; 
without play, no healthful development of affective life; without play, no 
full development of the power of the' will.” 7 


PLAY A SOCIALIZING FORCE 

To participate intelligent] 

necessary. The following 
veloping this ability. 


y in group life, voluntary codperation is 
quotations show the value of play in de- 


> child, and is especially marked in the develo, 

ness of kinship with a group. . . . Child play reproduces on its level the 
ements of developed social life ++. the child grad- 

Stern adult realities, taught and trained, hardened and 

d cooled, roused and rationalized, through these very 


engagements in play, which without break or loss of their original char- 
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acter gradually blend into the duties, responsibilities, opportunities, and 
achievements of adult life." * 


“Play is essentially social; it is, therefore, natural that one of its aims 
and rewards should be a sense of fellowship . . . the playing group fuses 
into a common consciousness on a plane of equality. . . . Play is the making 
of a social man. It is that which welds the bonds of fellowship in the social 


group. We become like those with whom we play. . . ."? 


Again, McDougall stresses the value of play as a socializing force. 
Following isa summary of McDougall’s position: 


Play has a socializing influence, molding the individual, and preparing 
him for social life, for coóperation, for submission, and for leadership, for 
the postponement of individual to collective ends, playing no inconsiderable 
part in shaping the destinies of empires, encouraging friendly intercourse 
and rivalry between the widely scattered parts, and by keeping the various 
parts present to the consciousness of each other. 

In so far as it is a principal root of artistic production, it has its share 
in the socializing influence of art. Works of art tend to increase mutual 
understanding and sympathy, furthering the homogeneity of the mind which 
is an essential condition of the development of the collective mental life of 
a people. Similarly, art tends to soften and socialize the relations between 


nations.!? Ks 


The above quotations from modern educators are presented not 
as evidence of scientifically demonstrated truths, but simply as exempli- 
fication of the present-day attitude toward play. Taken collectively 
s are illustrative of the profound change of attitude to- 


the quotation : ! 
i d within two centuries. 


ward play that has occurre 
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CHAPTER II 
THEORIES WHICH SEEK TO “EXPLAIN” PLAY 


PLAY A COMPLEX PHENOMENON 


Play is the result of so many variables, it appears so commonly 
and in such a variety of forms, it involves such a large number of 
those elements of which the ego is compounded, and its results are 
so subtle and so far-reaching, that any definition or explanation neces- i 
sarily must be partial and incomplete. Play has an almost unlimited 
number of aspects.. The better-known theories of play have been 
criticized not so much because of their lack of validity but because of 
their incompleteness. _ The whole truth regarding play cannot be 
known until the whole truth regarding life itself is known, for play is 
not an isolated phenomėnon; it cannot be satisfactorily explained apart 
s background, that is to say, apart from other life phenomena. 
impossibility of formulating a wholly satisfactory 
theory of play should result in tolerance toward those theorists who 
have failed in this regard. It should bring also a willingness to accept 
such elements of truth as each of the various theories may contain. 


from it 
Appreciation of the 


THE SCHILLER-SPENCER SURPLUS ENERGY THEORY 


Very well known among the modern theories of play is that which 
commonly is called “The Schiller-Spencer surplus energy theory.” 
The principle which is set forth in this theory has been stated also by 
other writers. It seems probable that the prestige and the popularity 
of Schiller and Spencer have had much to do with the linking of their 
names with the principle. In the writings of Schiller the idea of sur- 
plus energy is incidental merely. With Spencer, it evidently is not 


original." : 
e discussing this theory Bowen and Mitchell make the following 


comment: " 
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“The original author of this theory is not definitely known. One writer 
says that it dates from the Stoic philosophers of ancient Greece, but ints 
has not been verified. Many modern writers call it the "Schiller-Spencer 
theory, but this is not a good name for it. Tt was mentioned in educational 
literature long before the day of Schiller and Spencer; moreover, Spencer 
explains play in an entirely different manner. Schiller evidently accepted 
the theory and possibly expressed it more fully and plainly than any one 
before him." ? 


Schiller’s statement regarding play is found in his letters “On the 
ZEsthetic Education of Mankind." His words follow: 


' “No doubt nature has given more than is necessary to unreasoning 
beings; she has caused a gleam of freedom to shine even in the darkness of 
animal life. When the lion is not tormented by hunger, and when no wild 
beast challenges him to fight, his unemployed energy creates an object for 
himself; full of ardor, he fills the reéchoing desert with his terrible roars 
and his exuberant force rejoices in itself, showing itself without an object. 
The insect flits about rejoicing in the sunlight, and it is certainly not the cry. 
of want that makes itself heard in the melodious song of the bird; there is 
undeniably freedom in these Movements, though it is not emancipation 
from want in general, but from a determinate external necessity. 

“The animal works when a privation is the motor of its activity, and it 


plays when the plenitude of force is this motor, when an exuberant life is 
excited to action.” ? 


The above quotation certainly is largely spurious when examined 
from a scientific standpoint. Hobhouse has pointed out that the 
apparently aimless activities of birds and insects are frequently, if not 
always, for the fulfillment of nature’s serious purposes.* Undoubtedly 
much of what seems to be random or aimless movement in the animal 
world is in reality search for food and mate. One is not justified in 
designating an activity as an end in itself merely because no ulterior 
end is clearly evident. Schiller’s assertations that the roar of the 


LAE want," and that "the insect flits about rejoic- 
ing in life in the sunlight," are therefore questionable. 


ct," that the melodious song of the bird is 
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“The imagination, like the bodily organs, has in man its free move- 
ment and its material play, a play in which, without reference to form, it 
simply takes pleasure in its arbitrary power, and in the absence of all 
hindrance: These plays of fancy inasmuch as form is not mixed up with 
them, and because a free succession of images makes all their charm, though 
confined to man, belong exclusively to animal life, and only prove one 
thing . . . that he is delivered from all external sensuous constraint . 
voit our being entitled to infer that there. is in it an independent eec 
form." ë 


Used in this sense, play has much in common with art. Indeed, 
Schiller considered art to be merely a higher form of play. 

Schiller’s contention that in man the imagination enjoys “free 
movement," “arbitrary power," and “the absence of all hindrance” 
certainly needs validation. The imagination probably does not have 
free movement if these words are taken literally. Imagination is, of 
course, dependent upon the inner neural organization of the individual. 
This neural organization is determined in turn by definite antecedent 
causes. 

Schiller wrote as a poet. It is perhaps needless to remark that 


hyperbole is permissible in the poet. 


SPENCER 


Herbert Spencer extended and qualified the "surplus energy" 
theory in a manner indicative of a profound comprehension of the 
complexity of the phenomenon of play. 

Spencers critics commonly leave one with the impression that 
Spencer's aos of play consisted exclusively of the idea of 
"surplus energy." In this connection it is to be noted that most of 
the criticism directed against Spencer's treatment of the subject of 
play is to the effect that the words “surplus energy” do not suffice to 


explain play. 
Typical of such criticisms are the following: 


(a) “The Spencer theory, therefore misses the whole point. It is true 


because it is a truism. 
(b) “Yes, the boy plays on account of surplus energy in the same way 


that Raphael ‘painted the Sistine Madonna because of surplus paint." è 


» 7 
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(c) “In one point only does Spencer go beyond Schiller’s conception: 
he connects the idea of imitation with that of the overflow of energy. x 

(d) “It (the surplus energy theory) does not sufficiently account for 

lay activities take." 1° 
V. oe eee that is of so great, so incalculable value pos- 
'sibly be simply a convenient method of dissipating superfluous accumulations 
of energy?" !! . ‘ : 

(f) “A further difficulty with Spencer's theory is that it does not apply 
to the play of children at all, for the reason that the child is not a working 
animal and does not provide his own maintenance." !? 

(g) "There can be no question but that surplus energy is a favorable con- 
dition to play. The animal or child that possesses it will play longer and 
harder, will feel a more insistent craving for activity than the animal or 


child without it; but no one to-day would accept the theory as an explana- 
tion." 1% 


The sweeping manner in which Spencer’s broad philosophy of 
play has been condensed and dismissed certainly is unjust. His dis- 
cussion of play and art is so much more comprehensive than the two 
words “surplus energy” indicate that it ill becomes a critic to charge 
him with uttering a truism, or to imply that he considered “surplus 
energy” a satisfactory explanation of play. Spencer himself would 
have been the last to assert that a phenomenon so complex as play 
could be explained by so simple a formula. ` Indeed, he did not attempt 


to explain play at all. Regarding his own treatment of the esthetic 
sentiments he wrote: 


“To deal fully with the Psychology of esthetics is out of 
Its phenomena are extremely involved, and to 
require many chapters. 

I will set down such hint 


the question. 
treat them adequately would 
Here, in addition to the above general conceptions, 
S as seem needful for rightly developing them.” 14 


Like Schiller, Spencer looked u 
play. It is of interest tha 
close relationship between 

“Art and play, 
refreshment. 


pon art merely as one aspect of 
t many other writers agree that there isa 
play and art. 


then, fulfill the same function, provide us the same 
Moreover, they are both their own excuse for being." 35 


* And not only do we call the child's 
t th 


dearest interests by a name implying 
tha 


ey are of negligible importance, but we heighten the misunderstand- 
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ing by (very properly) calling the same identical interests when they appear 
in grown people by a variety of high-sounding names,—such as work, art, 
science, patriotism, idealism, genius,—that we never think of applying to 
children’s play.” '* 

“The phrase ‘Art for art’s sake,’ although it has become distorted from 
its original meaning, had this idea back of it, that any work worthy of 
being considered esthetic must be done for the joy of the process.” ‘7 


Unable to accept the theory of the identity of play and art Ebbing- 
haus has made what seems to be a valid distinction between the two 
behavior manifestations. ' 


“But play is not identical with art, because it is still too serious a matter. 
The boy who plays robber and police is not like an actor playing the róle 
of a robber. He really is the robber so far as the advantages, the freedom, 
and the power of a robber are concerned; and he enjoys these advantages, 
while the actor:does not even think of them. The actor, even while playing 
the róle of a king, desires to play the king, not to be the king. Play, that is, 
the instinctive activity of play, is intermediate between art and life, a 
gateway to the former." ** 


Discussing the similarity between the play impulse and the art 
impulse, Spencer wrote: 


“The activities we call play are united with the esthetic activities, by 
the trait that neither subserve, in any direct way, the processes conducive 
to life. The bodily powers, the intellectual faculties, the instincts, appetites, 
passions, and even those highest feelings we have lately dealt with, have 
maintenance of the organic equilibrium of the individual, or else main- 
tenance of the species, as their immediate or remote ends. . . . But while 
the primary actions of the faculties, bodily and mental, with their accom- 
panying gratifications, are thus obviously related. to proximate ends that 
imply ulterior benefits, those actions of them which constitute play, and 
Hose with yield the zsthetic gratifications, do not refer to ulterior benefits 


DET 
. the proximate ends are the only ends." ° 


The first point of relationship between the play impulse and the 
art impulse is that neither furthers directly the Mi processes of the 
organism. Spencer qualifies his statement that the proximate ends 
are the only ends” by emphasizing that any exercise of a “faculty” * 


* Th sent writers are employing the term “faculty” as Spencer used it; they do 
e pre a 2 3 


not recognize its validity when so used. 
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? 


improves that “faculty.” Therefore from this point of view an ulterior 
benefit also is to be derived from esthetic and play activities. But 
since this ulterior benefit, improved functioning, comes also with forced 
functioning of the faculties, Spencer does not regard the practice effect 
a distinguishing feature of the zsthetic and the play activities 

Spencer thus anticipates the Groos “practice theory” and indicates 
that it is an incomplete explanation of play. , 

Spencer mentions the fact that excess both of time and of energy 
is found when a given species’ “faculties” have become so various and 
so efficient that the species is no longer exclusively occupied with the 
immediately urgent problems of existence. The resultant condition 
may be described best in Spencer's own words: 


"The greater variety of faculty commonly joined with this greater effi- 
ciency of faculty, has a kindred result. When there have been developed 
many powers adjusted to many requirements, they cannot all act at once: 
now the circumstances call these into exercise and now those; and some 


of them occasionally remain unexercised for considerable periods. Thus it 


happens that in the more-evolved creatures, there often recurs an energy 
somewhat in excess of the immediate needs, and there comes also such 
rest, now of this faculty and now of that, as permits the bringing of it up 
to a state of high efficiency by the repair which follows waste." ?t 


As a result of the fact that certain of the “faculties” are at times 
quiescent, their unused energy accumulates. Play consists of the 
functioning of those “faculties” not recently used, play is change of 
activity after an intervening period of disuse. It arises from the 
readiness of healthy muscles or organs to act. Spencer here antici- 


pates a theory developed at great length by Patrick. The following 
criticism therefore seems unjustifiable. 


“But the most serious difficulty with Spencer's theory is that it does 
not explain the form taken either by the plays of children or of adults, 
His view is that men and animals in their surplus-energy moods . . . that 
is, in their play . . . would simply go on doing in a dramatizing way what 
they are accustomed seriously to do in their working moods. The horse 
would run, the tiger would jump, etc. . . . the man presumably would plow 


and reap and dig and write books and give lectures. But this is precisely 
_ what the man does not do. He goes fishing, etc." 22 


> —_ 
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Spencer states that when the unemployed period is sufficiently 
long a given “faculty” may become so stored with energy that func- 


._ tioning becomes a definite organic need. When natural discharge is 


precluded there comes a tendency to simulate the natural mode of 
discharge. Under certain conditions almost any activity may be 
preferable to inactivity. Spencer’s words follow: 


“Every: one of the mental powers, then, being subject to this law, that 
its organ when dormant for an interval longer than ordinary becomes un- 
usually ready to act . . . unusually ready to have its correlative feelings 
aroused, giving an unusual readiness to enter upon all the correlative activi- 
ties; it happens that a simulation of those activities is easily fallen into 
when circumstances offer it in place of the real activities.” * j 

“Hence play of all kinds. . . . Hence this tendency to superfluous and 
useless exercise of faculties that have been quiescent. Hence, too, the fact 
that these uncalled-for exertions are most displayed by those faculties which 
take the most prominent parts in the creature's life. Observe how this holds 
from the simplest faculties upwards." ?! 


Play, then, is very commonly simulation of the types of activity 
which an organ carries on when it is being forced to exercise directly 
the processes conducive to life. Play activities are displayed most 
often by those parts of the body which are most significant in the 
creature’s survival.* Spencer writes: 


“A rat, with incisors that grow continuously in adaptation to incessant 
wear they undergo, and with a correlative desire to use these incisors, will, 
if caged, occupy itself in gnawing anything it can get hold of. A cat, with 
claws and appended muscles adjusted to daily action in catching prey, but 
now leading a life that is but in small degree predatory, has a craving to 
exercise these parts; and may be seen to satisfy the craving by stretching 
out her legs, protruding her claws, and pulling at some such surface as the 
covering of a chair or the bark of a tree. And still more interesting in the 
giraffe, which when frees all day long using its tongue to pull down branches 
of trees, there arises, when in confinement, so great a need for some kindred 
exercise that it perpetually grasps with its tongue such parts of the top 


* iticism that Spencer fails to account for forms that play takes is therefore 
not RITU For examples of such criticism see: (a) McDougall, Wm., Social Psy- 
chology, p. 111; (b) Norsworthy and Whitley, The Psychology of Chilahood, p. 206 ff; 
fee} Patrick, G. T. W., The Psychology of Relaxation, pp. 32-33. 
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of its house as can be laid hold of . . . so wearing out the upper angles of 
doors, etc. This useless activity of unused organs, which in these cases 
hardly arises to what we call play, passed into play ordinarily so called 
where there is a more manifest union of feeling with the action." 25 


In the cases cited above the structure of a given animal determines 
the form that its play will take. In the lower animals it consists of 
mimic chase and mimic fighting. Examples of the latter follow: | 


“For dogs and other predatory creatures show us unmistakably that 
their play consists of mimic chase and mimic fighting. . . . They pursue 
one another, they try to overthrow one another, they bite one another, as 
much as they dare. And so with the kitten running after a cotton-ball, mak- 
ing it roll and catching it, crouching as though in ambush and then leaping 
on it, we see that the whole sport is a dramatization of the pursuit of .prey 


. an ideal satisfaction for the destructive instincts in the absence of real 
satisfaction for them." 28 , 


With increased complexity of structural conformation there comes 
increased diversity in play behavior. In man play may take an almost 
unlimited number of forms. Nevertheless, certain play activities are 
almost certain to be engaged in by children, i.e., playing with dolls, 
playing soldier, etc. These activities are the dramatization of adult 
activities. Groos has elaborated at great length this general principle 
previously stated by Spencer. ' ® ‘ 

The instinctive basis of play is set forth by Spencer in the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“The sports of boys, chasing one another, wrestling, making prisoners, 
obviously gratify in a partial way the predatory instincts.* And if we 
consider even their games of skill, as well as the games of skill p 
adults, we find that, significantly enough, the essential element running 
through them has the same origin. For no matter what the game, the 
Satisfaction is in achieving victory . ... in getting the better of an an- 
tagonist. This love of conquest, so dominant in all creatures because it is 


so correlative of success in the struggle for existence, gets gratification 
from a victory at chess in the absence of ruder victories,” 27 


racticed by 


.. "Interesting in this conn, tion i imi i i 
UN E. DES B Foo is the similar point of view set forth by McDougall 
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In the latter part of the preceding quotation Spencer anticipates 
the principle of compensatory satisfaction. This conception has been 
greatly expanded since the day of Spencer.” 

Those who have familiarized themselves with theories of compen- 
satory behavior will recognize the modern tone of the following state- 


ment.” 


«Nay, we may even see that playful conversation is characterized by 
the same element. In banter, in repartee, in ‘chaff, the almost-constant trait 
is some display of relative superiority . . . the detection of a weakness, a 
mistake, an absurdity, on the part of another. "Through a wit-combat there 
runs the effort to obtain mental supremacy. That is to say, this activity 
of the intellectual faculties in which they are not used for purposes of 
guidance in the business of life, is carried on partly for the sake of the 
pleasure of the activity itself, and partly for the accompanying satisfaction 
of certain egoistic feelings which find for the moment no other sphere.” *° 


The following summary of Spence:'s discussion of play and art is 
given in order to illustrate clearly the scope of his discussion. 


SUMMARY OF SPENCER'S DISCUSSION OF PLAY 


1. Play and art are similar in that neither subserves in any direct way 
the processes conducive to life (pp. 627-28 idem). 
2621 Higher animals, not being occupied exclusively with their own main- 
tenance, accumulate energy in unused “faculties.” Inactivity may then 
become insufferable and escape therefrom is found in play; i.e., useless 
activity of unused organs (pp. 629-30 idem). 

3. Useless activity is very commonly simulation of the types of activity 


which an organ carries on when it is being forced to subserve in a direct 


way the processes conducive to life (p. 639 idem.) 
4. The play of dogs and of other predatory animals usually consists 
of mimic chase and mimic fighting (pp. 630-31 idem); in man a similar 


manifestation is dramatization. 1 
5. The sports of boys gratify in a partial way the predatory instincts 


(p. 631 idem). wx, 
6. In games of skill the satisfaction consists in achieving victory .. . 


in getting the better of an antagonist (p. 631 idem). 
7. In the absence of ruder victories, man's love of conquest secures 
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gratification of a victory at chess or from some other display of superiority 
(p. 631 idem). (Compensation.) ' 

8. Games are the simulated activities resulting from the dem: 
the lower “faculties” for discharge of accumulated energy. 
sentiments are derived from a corresponding disch 
energy in the: higher “faculties” (p. 631 idem). 

9. Æsthetic feelings result from harmonious, unimpeded action of the 
“faculties,” the lower as well as the higher (p. 636 idem). } 

10. Play arises from the fact that certain States of consciousness are 
sought for their own sake, apart from ends (p. 647 idem). 

11. The form that play shall take is a function of the level of devel- 
opment of the player. The following list displays various types of plays 
which correspond to various levels of development. 

I (a) Superfluous activity of the sensori-motor apparatus. 
(b) Exercise of the higher coórdinating powers in games and exer- 


and of 
The zsthetic 
arge of the accumulated 


cises, 
(c) Mimic dances and accompanying ch 
here a predominance of substituted gratifications adapted to predatory life. 


(d) Those more highly developed esthetic products of ancient civili- 
zations resulting in substitute gratification. 


(e) Superfluous activity of the Sympathies and 
giving rise to fine art, the highest form of play (pp. 647-48 idem). 


12. As evolution continues play is destined to play an increasingly im- 
portant part in human life (p. 648 idem) 


altruistic sentiments 


The writers will avoid raising the question of whether the preceding 
ideas were original with Spencer. The charge has been made recently: 
that Spencer obtained practically all of his educational philosophy 
from Priestley and others of his time. H. G. Good states that Spencer 
Possessed a gift for expressing rather than for originating ideas,*! 

In reference to Spencer’s book entitled What Knowledge is of Most 
Worth, Professor Good Says: “Few, if any, other writers on education 
have attained a great reputation so cheaply; but perhaps fame rarely 
conforms to the facts.” 2 It would be foreign to the purposes of the 


Present writers to discuss this chargé. They have based the foregoing 
discussion upon the fact that Spencer discussed play behavior with 
more than ordinary insight. 


ants of savages. There js 
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OTHER THEORIES OF PLAY 


So much has been written about various aspects of play that space 
does not permit an adequate résumé of the various discussions. Brief 
summaries of a few of the significant writings will be presented. 

Karl Groos (796) elaborated at great length the theory that play is 
a means by which the young of a given species obtain practice in those 
forms of activity which in later life are necessary to sustenance. 
Groos’ name is usually linked with the “practice theory of play." * ? 

The following statements have been made in criticism of this theory: 


“Tet us cease to blaspheme against the spirit of eternal youth by sup- d 
posing (as Karl Groos does) that play means chiefly a preparation for the 
‘serious’ work of life. Whatever has seriousness as its dominant note is a 
senile degeneration, a sad relapse from the healthy adventurous playfulness 
of childhood.” ** 


“When we consider what the plays of children actually are, we discover, 
except in a limited number of imitative plays, but faint resemblance be- 
tween them and the serious pursuits of adult man. They resemble rather the 
pursuits of primitive and prehistoric man, and many of them are like the 
sports of adults of the present day.” ** 


“Tf the serious life of to-day consisted in escaping from enemies by foot, 
horse, or paddle, in living in close proximity to domestic animals, in pur- 
Suit of game with bow or gun, in subsisting on fish caught singly by hand, 
in personal combat with fist or sword, in throwing missiles, striking with 
a club or pursuing an enemy, in seeking safety in trees or caves, in living 
in tents or tree houses, in sleeping and cooking by a camp-fire, then we 
might venture to explain the play life of the child as ‘an instinctive activity 
existing for purposes of practice or exercise with serious intent.’ ? °° 


“Tt would be a crude mistake on the part of nature to provide mankind 
with a period of immaturity in order to provide each child with practice 
in adult activities that were discarded by the race at the dawn of civiliza- 
tion. Injurious play, such as gambling and use of drugs, could not exist 
if nature was providing play as à preparation for certain future activities.” ?^ 


“The idea that instincts are prophetic . . . looking forward to the occu- 
pations that the child must be ready to carry on when he reaches maturity 
- is the main fault of the instinct theory of play as stated by Groos.” ?7 
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“The theory advanced by Professor Groos is that play is a cH 
for the business of life. . . . No doubt, in some instances, Gsgsillly if one 
considers primitive man, there is some such correspondence; but in d 
cases the preparatory effect of the various Gems i hard to traco or 
instance, it might seem valuable to children of uncivilized races to indulge 
as they do in the running, catching games, because the adult savage de- 
pends largely on his agility and strength for his Gastence; but for what 
do these plays prepare a civilized child? . . . For Catching a street car 
perhaps, or getting out of the way of an automobile. The preparation, 
if there is one, must be taken in a very general sense, for no close correla- 
tion can be found. Even if it does exist, as the theory suggests, it but 
indicates something further to be explained, for, ‘Why does the child in his 
ignorance of adult needs react in just those ways which do thus train him?’ 
The explanation needs itself to be explained.” 38 


Comment regarding the above criticisms probably is unnecessary. 
It is to-day a well known fact that the child learns hand and eye co- 
ordination by a trial and error process and in a very real way his first 


lesson in driving a hammer is taken when he first attempts to bang his 
rattle against the side of his crib.?" ' , 


Spencer has described the types of “ 
by young animals and Breed has shown that the young chick's 
accuracy at pecking improves with practice.“ It is true of course that 


maturation is a most significant factor in the development of many 
abilities. However, a certain amount of practice is essential, 


Seashore has paraphrased the Groos “practice theory” of play with 
the necessary qualifications in the following words: 


play activities” engaged in 


“Children seldom play with the 
nor are adults ordinarily conscious of i 
play, as do the rest of us, because i 


to be the eternally fit and natural t 
retrospective view 


development throug 


hing to do. Tt is only in the larger, 
that we realize how nature has wrought marvels of 
h the operation of the play instincts,” 41 


The Groos "practice t 


heory” of play is therefore not invalid but 
simply incomplete, 


| 
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and young animals. Unfortunately, it gives little attention to the plays 


342 


of adults. 


Professor Groos has supplemented his original theory by adding 
the concept of catharsis. Accordingly play is a kind of safety-valve 
for the expression of pent-up emotion. 


* ^. , fighting plays are among the natural or spontaneous activities of 
children and as long as they are freely indulged in, the child is free from 
hurtful emotions. If these activities are repressed, then no doubt would 
occur certain internal disturbances of a less healthful character. Where 
spontaneous responses are inhibited, readjustments are necessary and emo- 
tions are present. When the spontaneous response is resumed, the emotion 
subsides. In this way children’s plays might seem to have a catharsis effect. 
In spontaneous unrestricted play, there would seem to be no such element 


present or necessary." *° 
The doctrine of catharsis is set forth clearly in the following: 


“Catharsis . . . implies the idea of purging or a draining of that energy 
which has anti-social possibilities, and hence the cathartic value may be 
predicted of only certain play reactions. The value of football, boxing, 
and other physical contests in relieving the pugnacious tendencies of boys 
is readily apparent as examples. Without the numberless well organized 
set forms of play possessed by society which give a harmless outlet to 
the mischievous and unapplied energy of the young, the task of the teacher 


and parent would be appalling.” ** 


G. Stanley Hall (’04) explained play as due to the fact that 
ontogeny repeats phylogeny. He pointed out that the individual re- 
hearses the activities of his ancestors, repeating their life work in 


summative and adumbrative ways." Pro qu^ 
Hall exhibited a normal human frailty in his estimate of Groos’ 


frst theory. His position follows: 


The past holds the keys to all play activities. None survives unless 
pretty purely hereditary momentum. The view of Groos that 


based upon XX NES x 
ult activities is very partial, superficial and 


play is practice for future ad 
perverse.*° 
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Hall’s contention that the individual cannot cut himself off entirely 
from his past is taken for granted at the present time. The trouble 
with Hall’s theory is that it is based upon an invalid hypothesis (re- 
capitulation). E 


“Theoretically, scientists do not believe that human nature has under- 
gone such definite and well-marked changes due to the Stages of culture 
through which it has passed. Practically, it is difficult on this theory to ex- 
plain why boys like to go swimming and to live in caves at the same age, or 
why it is that children enjoy playing with toy boats and trains before they 


want a bow and arrow, or why the favorite toy of most girls under nine is 
a doll.” 47 


McDougall (08) considered play to be due to the ripening of the 
instinct of rivalry.” His point of view may be summarized thus: 


If we ask—In what does this special adaptation (play) consist? The 
answer is—it consists in the tendency for the various instinct§’ (on the 
skilled exercise of which adult efficiency depends) to ripen and to come 


into action in each individual of the species before they are needed for 
serious use 


Play, then, is determined by the premature ripening of instincts, . The 


ripening of any instinct in individuals of any species is liable to be shifted 
forwards or backwards in the age-scale during the course of racial evolu- 


tion, so that the order of their ripening and of their appearances in the 
individual does not conform to the law of recapitulation .18 


McDougall’s two criticisms of the "Schiller-Spencer surplus energy 
theory” are as follows: (1) It does not account for the varied forms 
the play activities take, (2) It is not compatible with the fact that 
, often play until they are exhausted. 


agreed with the first of 
these objections. McDougall’s second criticism is met in the following 
Statement by Patrick: 


hen they are tired, that is, when that 
re using in play, but of course they 


as a result of plot. 
ary causes. Consequently, a man might 
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play chess when the parts of the brain involved in chess playing are already 
tired from his work, in order to defeat a rival and vindicate his reputation 
as a chess player, etc., etc.” (From an unpublished letter in the possession 


of the writers.) 


Karl Groos made a most discerning and significant observation 
when he pointed out the fact that surplus energy is not a conditio sine 
qua non of play. 


“Notice the kitten when a piece of paper blows past. Will not any 


observer confirm the statement that just as an old cat must be tired to 


death or else already filled with satiety if it does not try to seize a mouse 
running near it, so will the kitten, too, spring after the moving object, even 
if it has been exercising for hours and its superfluous energies are entirely 
disposed of? Or observe the play of young dogs when two of them have 
raced about the garden until they are obliged to stop from sheer fatigue, 
and they lie on the ground panting, with tongues hanging out. Now one 
glances at his companion, and the irresistible power of his 
s es him again. . . . / And so it goes with end- 
e impression that the dog waits only long 
not till superfluous vigor urges him 


of them gets up, | S 
innate longings for the fray seiz 
less repetition, until we get th 
enough to collect the needed strength, 
to activity.” *? 

Miss Appleton (710) wrote that play is that aspect of growth which 
involves the developmental exercise of maturing functions.” Growth, 
or the hunger for it, is the basic drive to play, behavior Play thus 
precedes the ability to function and gives rise to it. When a particular 
function has developed fully the play impulse in reference to that 


function subsides. 


i ive study of play already referred to 
“Miss Appleton, in her comparative S ‘ ; 
advan EA Erard] theory of play. She thinks that play is dependent 
on the cene t the body, and that the activity is of such character 
z 351 

as will satisfy the needs of the growing body- 


at the Appleton theory of play (like all others) is 


It is obvious th ccount of the play activity of the 


partial since it fails to take any a 


adult. 


Freud (^11) advanced the theory that man's basic desire is that of 
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instinct gratification.” Lack of sex gratification gives rise to numerous 
substitute activities. These substitute activities occur under the domi- 
nation of the “pleasure principle," i.e., the desire to obtain pleasure. 
This is most evident in the case of pleasurable day-dreaming which is 
frequently compensatory. It is because man is under the domination 
of the pleasure-principle that he is able to derive pleasure from situa- 
tions intrinsically painful, e.g., a play in which tragedy is presented 
felt by him as highly enjoyable. 

M ene ER a Freud has modified and qualified 
his earlier statements regarding play. He asserts that man is domi- 
nated by a “repetition-compulsion” as well as by the pleasure-principle. 
The pleasure-principle causes one to remember the pleasant experi- 
ences and to forget the unpleasant experiences. It even enables one 
to reconstruct his experiences in such fashion as to make them 
pleasurable. This gives rise to memory distortions and the socalled 
“happy days” of childhood. On the other hand, the “ 
pulse” is a tendency that seems to go beyond the plea 
This compulsion appears to force the individual to repe 
earlier experiences without regard to their pleasant or 
In many instances the pleasure- 
-type of pleasure from the expe 
this is not always true, 

What concerns us here is the fa 
earlier position. He now asserts the probable operation of the two 
different principles in play behavior, i.e., the “pleasure-principle” and 
the “repetition-compulsion” principle. However, one is left in doubt 
as to whether the latter is able to operate independently of the former. 

E. S. Robinson ( 720) attempted to show by retrospective analysis 
that the child's make-believe play compensates for his lack of physical 
prowess and for the cramping influence of the environment in which 
he finds himself. Robinson’s concept of play as compensatory is to 


Some extent similar to that of the Freudians. His phrase *lack of 
prowess” is suggestive of Miss Appleton's theory regarding play. 
Spencer too anticipated the principle of compensatory satisfaction. 
(See reference No. 27.) 


G. T. W. Patrick ( ’16) stated that the play behavior’ of the adult is 
due to a demand of the higher cerebral centers for relaxation, 


repetition-im- 
sure-principle. 
at or to reénact 
unpleasant tone. 
principle enables one to derive some 
rience that it thus worked over, but 


ct that Freud has modified his 
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* . . there are some brain centers, or some brain tracts, or some forms 
of cerebral functioning, that are put under severe strain in our modern 
strenuous life and there rust be some kind of activity which will relieve 
these centers, or these tracts, during a considerable portion of each waking 
day and involve other centers not so subject to exhaustion. Such activity we 
call play or sport. Perhaps the word ‘relaxation’ would be a more exact 
description of it.” ** 

^ 

According to Patrick, play is due to a desire for a change of work. 
The theory is valid but also is partial. Furthermore, this basic con- 


ception was set forth previously by other writers. 
Referring to the «recreation theory" Bowen and Mitchell have 


written the following: 


“This idea of play is an old one. Tt was expressed 200 years ago by 
Lord Kames, English nobleman and philosopher, when he said, ‘Play is neces- 
sary for man in order to refresh himself after labor.’ A century ago Guts 
Muths, a German teacher who is sometimes called ‘the father of physical 
training,’ published a book entitled Games for the Exercise and Recreation 
of Body and Mind. Guts Muths, whose work was with children, empha- 
sized the recreative value of play and also its value for development and 
training, . . . One of the strongest supporters in recent years was Pro- 
fessor Lazarus of the University of Berlin, who urged people to “Flee from. 
empty idleness to active recreation in play.’ . . . Professor G. T. W. Patrick, 
of the University of Iowa, in his Psychology of Relaxation, sustains the 
recreation theory and goes farther to explain it than any previous writer.” 55 


It was stated previously that any definition or “explanation” of play 
must be incomplete. This fact need not bother the psychologist or 
the educator. Slosson points to the futility of trying to state what 


electricity really is. 

e an electrician mad . . - by interrupting his explanation 

of a dynamo by asking: ‘But you cannot tell me what electricity really is.’ 
care a rap what electricity ‘really is’ . . . if there 


The electrician does not a 
really is any meaning to that phrase. All he wants to know is what he 


can do with it.” °° 


*You can mak 


might be made with equal validity regarding 


The same statements 5 
d is of importance to the educator per se. 


. play. Play is behavior an 
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The present writers will avoid offering any "explanation" of play. 
Indeed, the mere fact that children are organic beings is sufficient to 
account for the fact that they are active. 

More than a century ago Guts Muths stated that complete 
quiescence is intolerable to the human being. Muths considered that 
this alone is sufficient to account for the phenomenon of play. 


“Guts Muths (1796) considered the natural impulse to activity as’ the 
creator of play, and that ennui is always and only a favoring condition. The 
first object of play is the pleasure of activity, the second is the recovery of 
protection from ennui. . . . Ennui he considered 
sive of evils—a sickness.” *7 


as one of the most oppres- 
Dewey recently has shown that all organic beings are naturally 
active and that it is therefore unnecessary to seek any further ex- 


planation for the fact that they are active than the fact that they are 
alive. | 


of surplus energy seems to be 
onception that individuals are 
ity; that complete quiescence is the 


ing the very essence of life. When the 
ed with its accompanying myth of the 


The above state- 
At certain times an in 
sleep, etc., “just because he wants to." 


y ! i Ctions a: i 
sleeping, etc., are eliminated) i i panes 
volition may be considered hi 
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distinction a useful one in studying the child. They have therefore 
considered as play those behavior manifestations in general which the 
child exhibits “just because he wants to.” 

The present writers will make no attempt to explain the fact of 
play. They will content themselves with a discussion of the conditions 
under which various types of play occur. The goal is, of course, better 
to understand and control human behavior. 


o 
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CHAPTER IIT 


TECHNIQUES PREVIOUSLY EMPLOYED IN STUDYING 
> PLAY BEHAVIOR 


The play life of children is a phenomenon of many variables. The 
findings of a given investigation are therefore to a large extent a func- 
tion of the technique employed. Chase noted this fact when the results 
obtained by the use of direct personal observation differed from those 
secured by questionnaire methods. It therefore becomes necessary 
to evaluate various methods and to consider the results of investiga- 
tions in the light of the techniques employed. This chapter presents 
a résumé of typical procedures employed by representative investiga- 
tors. Data obtained by various techniques are also presented. 


DEVICES USED IN IDENTIFICATION OF PLAY ACTIVITIES 


The literature in the field reveals the following types of investiga- 


tions: 


(a) Questionnaire. 

(b) Checking activities from a printed list. 
(c) Personal observation. 

(d) Pooling or averaging of opinions. 

(e) The recreational survey. 


(a) The Questionnaire Method 

The questionnaire method predominated as a means of investigating 
play behavior during the last decade of the 20th century; this method 
ed. The impetus lent to this method was prob- 


is still commonly us : 
Resor d reaching results obtained by G. Stanley 


ably an outgrowth of the far- 


Hall his students. à ; 
T employed a very brief form of the questionnaire, asking 
answers to the following questions:* “What games 


children to write p 
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do you like to play in summer, and why?” Included in the study were 
978 boys and 1072 girls ranging in age from ayen to sixteen years. 
Monroe’s data yielded 332 different play activities, 54 of which were 
mentioned only once. These 54 items were discarded and the. re- 
maining 278 games were grouped into nine categories under the follow- 
ing headings: 


Per. Cent i: 
Type of Game. mentioning it. 
Jal [nii 6 concn coto doc apo.o de UB oro We 32 
Chasef ga meS AAA Lj boli ance eco o 31 
MOON PENG Rolo boss dete bo dz eur p dO 10 
WECUPATONE DAMES. a AE et eee e mre n 5 
Ranoga mes Ste eft e mE RITE MESE S Ve 3 
OVERA ESAE AIA. See OUR E TN ILI 3 
Animale games tees e Le A m. 1% 
GuiesSinpgheamesemer pees tine he T cs 1% 


Miscellaneous re tan T 14 


The objection to the preceding classification is its subjectivity. It 
is extremely doubtful that two independent investigators would classify 
the list of activities in the same manner. ‘The overlapping of the 
various categories is apparent. 

It is of interest that Monroe fails to report the results obtained for 
the second question. Why do children like to play games during the 
summer? 

Croswell used a more elaborate form of questionnaire? than did 
Monroe. However, his questions were of the same general type. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 school children of Worcester, Massachusetts, were 
included in Croswell’s study. The children were asked to give answers 


to “Questionnaire No. VIII, issued in the fall of 1896 by Clark Univer- 
sity.” 


TOPICAL SYLLABI FOR CHILD STUDY 
(Series for Academic Year 1896-7) 
VHI. Spontaneously Invented Toys and Amusements. 


A. For Children. (Teachers are requested to ask their pupils to 
answer this part of the syllabus.) N 
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Write your (a) name, (b) age, (c) sex, and (d) state whether 
you live in the city or country. 

I. What toys or playthings do you use most (a) in winter, (b) in 

spring, (c) in summer, (d) in fall? 

II. What games and plays'do you play most (a) in winter, (b) in 

spring, (c) in summer, (d) in fall? 

HI. Which of these are (a) your favorite playthings? (b) your 

' favorite plays? Do you use most of the toys and games you 
like best? If not, why not? 

IV. Name other (a) games, and (b) playthings which you used 
when younger. Givé age at which each was used most. Show 
your choice as above. 

VIII. Describe any games you or your friends have invented. How 
long did you play them before giving them up? To what 
extent did other children imitate them? 

IX. What do you play, or how do you amuse yourself (a) When 
alone? (b) When only two or three are together? (c) When 
more than three? 

X. What do you do for amusement evenings? 

XI. What games do you play on Sunday? What else do you do 
to amuse yourself? 

“As a means of investigating the creative work of the child," says 
Croswell, “the following requests were made.” f 

V. Describe any playthings, no matter how poor, which (a) you 

have ever made, (b) your friends have made. 

VII. Describe anything you have repeatedly attempted to make, 
or wanted to do, but did not know how. 

A questionnaire of the above nature assumes the child to be capable 
of introspective analysis and verbal report to an unwarranted degree. 
The preceding questionnaire is of interest at the present time: merely 
because it is illustrative of a procedure that was at one’ time generally 
garding the play behavior of children. 


followed in obtaining data re | 
Croswell thought it desirable to classify the resultant data “ac- 


cording to their most prominent function in the deyelopment of the 
child” He accordingly placed in a single category those activities 
“aiding most directly in the motor development.” In another an 
division he placed those activities “productive of general idea not dis- 


" 
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tinctly motor. Sub-groupings were made under headings equally 
ambiguous; curves were plotted and labelled as follows: “Amusements 
tending toward physical development.” “Interest in traditional 
amusements," etc. à 


(b) Checking Activities from a Printed List 


While Croswell was investigating the play interests of the public 
school children of Worcester, Massachusetts, a similar study was being 
conducted in South Carolina by Zack McGhee.‘ Neither of these in- 
vestigators was aware of the work of the other until after both studies 
had been completed. McGhee requested children to check their five 
favorite play activities from an extensive list. McGhee did not ask 
the children to explain wry they were fond of particular activities, 
realizing that “children are not accustomed to analyze their likes and 
dislikes." (’00, p. 458 f.) 

McGhee's study is more reliable than that of Croswell as the task 
set for the children was more nearly in accord with their abilities. The 
investigation was carried on at two times during the year, 4,566 chil- 
dren were examined in December and 4,152 in May. McGhee included 
several localities in his study. 

McGhee classified the activities “ 


according to the element of interest 
found in them.” ( 


00, p. 459 f.) The following classifications resulted: 


Groups of plays in which running is the predominant interest. 
Groups of plays in which chance is predominant. 
Groups of plays in which imitation is the predominant element. 


Groups of plays in which rivalry plays the most important part, 
the object of the game being to best an opponent. 


5. Groups of plays in which coöperation is predominant. 


ewe 


Categories such as those 
of questionable validit 
those activities in whi 

In spite of the fa 


given above are obviously arbitrary and 
y. For example, it is very difficult to identify 
ch the element of rivalry predominates, 

ct that McGhee’s classification is arbitrary his 
e interest. McGhee found that two play activities 


conspicuously popular among the boys. How- 
ever, a correspondingly narrow range of popular activities was not 


demonstrated by the girls. Many activities were equally well-liked by 
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the girls. The two most popular activities of the boys were baseball 
and football.* McGhee pointed out that a common element of these 
two games is their high degree of organization. Both of these games 
are played in accordance with rather carefully specified rules which 
are accepted by common consent. Among girls less than twelve years 
of age, unorganized plays, such as plays with dolls, jumping rope, etc., 
were decidedly popular. McGhee concluded that a conspicuous sex 
difference is apparent in the tendency of boys to prefer games requir- 
ing a high degree of organization. This tendency was not demonstrated 


by the girls studied. 

One of the latest studies of play behavior is that of Terman.’ 
Six hundred and forty-three gifted children were included in Terman’s 
investigation. The children were asked to rate 90 play activities with 
respect to their interest in them, their knowledge of them, and the time 
devoted to them. Then followed an information test on plays and 
games. y 
Analysis of results yielded masculinity indices, maturity indices, 
and indices of sociability and activity as regards play interests. 

No significant difference between gifted and control children was 
found in the masculinity indices. Maturity indices were one to two 
years higher for the gifted than for the control and were somewhat 
higher for boys than girls. Gifted children played alone slightly more 
than the control. They preferred playmates who were older more 


often than the control. The gifted children excelled greatly in all 
kinds of play information although they devoted a little less time to 


play than did the control group. 


(c) Direct Personal Observation 

Chase (703) made a study of the street games of New York chil- 
dren2 Chase’s study is.of interest chiefly because of the technique 
employed. Chase assembled his data by the method of direct personal 
observation. Chase objected to the use of the questionnaire on the 


following grounds: 


1. When the children are questioned relative to their play activities, 


* Were McGhee's study to be repeated at the present time (1926) basket ball would ` 
doubtless be found to compete with football in popularity. 
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those games which have most recently been participated in are likely to 
receive undue emphasis. 

2. The games most liked are not necessarily identical with those which 
are most frequently engaged in. . 

3. Children when questioned give very little information concerning, 


gambling, craps, and other activities which are under the social ban. (05, 
p. 503 f.) 


In order that he might obtain more precise information than he 
thought possible by the use of the questionnaire method, Chase walked 
through the crowded tenement district of New York City from time 
to time during a period covering two years: and noted the play life. 
The following items were recorded: (1) The different games that 
were being played. (2) The number of children playing each game. 
(3) The amount of interest. (4) The date. 

Chase's list of the ten most popular play activities is unlike any 
lists which were compiled from the answers to questionnaires. Al- 
though Chase avoided the inherent weaknesses of the questionnaire 


me procedure was tried on a much 
larger scale along with a variety of other procedures, 

completed a study of the habits of 
the method of observation.* Diaries 
ew York City were kept by 
child for 15 hours. Miss 


With older children thi 
following reasons: 


1. Errors in identifying plays and games are likely to be encountered, 
eae play and day-dreaming are seldom revealed by this 
method. 


s method is not always feasible for the 
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3. The child’s play behavior is likely to be modified if he suspects 
himself to be under surveillance. 

4. Tt is impossible to observe all of the play behavior of any consider- 
able number of children during all hours of the day and night. 


(d) Pooling or Averaging of Opinions 


Naismith (^14) attempted to construct a chart showing the ages 
at which boys start playing various games, and the ages at which they 
cease to play them.? Naismith used the averages of estimates which 
he secured from questionnaires sent to “the leading directors of 
physical education in colleges, private preparatory schools, and high 


Schools." 

These directors presumably obtained their information by means 
of personal observation. A resultant chart presumed to show that 
some games are much more valuable than others on account of their 
longevity. The chart possesses some value. It would have been of 
much greater value had it resulted from an. actual behavior study of 


children. 


(e) Recreational Surveys 

During the past dozen years there have been numerous recreational 
Many of these surveys have yielded lists of recreational 
r with suggestions for the improvement and expansion 
Such surveys have been made in California (14) *° 
19)," and in the following cities: Ipswich, Mass. 
(19), Cleveland, Ohio (120) Indianapolis (14),^ Madison, Wis- 
consin (^15), Peoria, Illinois (16) and Gary, Indiana (118). 

Most of these studies reveal little in regard to the extent to which 
children’ participate in the recreational facilities provided. The play : 
behavior of the child is, of course, much more important to the 


psychologist than the play facilities provided for his use. 


surveys. 
facilities togethe 
of these facilities. 
and New York ( 
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Physical Training and Play, by Lee F. Han- 


CHAPTER IV 


THE METHOD EMPLOYED IN THE SERIES OF 
INVESTIGATIONS REPORTED HEREIN 


The realization of the importance of identifying the activities in 
which children spontaneously engage at different ages has resulted in ' 
many investigations of play. Some of these investigations have been 
discussed in the preceding chapter. The subjective nature of play : 
has limited the workers and the reports of the investigators are to no 
small degree controversial. 

It was mentioned previously that the present writers would not 
attempt to define play. They have considered as play those behavior 
manifestations which individuals exhibit “just because they want to.” 
The term play will be used to designate these multitudinous and 
diverse activities. The present chapter will include a description of 
a technique used for disclosing: (1) the play activities most commonly 
engaged in by representative persons from five to twenty-two years 
of age residing in certain communities; (2) the play activities best 
liked by these individuals; (3) the games and other play activities 
consuming the greatest amount of time; (4) the extent to which a 
-given child participates with other children in his play activities, and 
(5) the effect upon play behavior of such variables as age, sex, race, 
Season, intelligence, community, etc. 

In the case of children old enough to read, the plan employed was 
to place before each individual a comprehensive list of 200 play ac- 
tivities, having him check each one in which he had engaged of his 
own volition during the week preceding the date of the investigation. 
In addition, each pupil was asked to indicate the three activities which 
had given him the most fun or which he liked best. He was asked 
also to indicate the one activity to which he thought he had given the 
most time. In the last of a series of six investigations the children 
were asked to identify and indicate those acy ai in which they had 


Participated alone. 2 
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The development of this plan proceeded slowly. The general pro- 
cedure was decided ‘upon only after long deliberation. The plan of 
having the children check a printed list was adopted since it seemed 
the most feasible manner of obtaining significant data. | 

The questionnaire method was discarded because of the obvious 
limitations set forth by Thorndike; ^ the observation method was 
eliminated as it was thought to be too time consuming to permit securing 
suffcient data to make the results highly significant. ; 

Some of the items of the list were obtained from the studies of 
'Croswell and McGhee.” A few more were procured from the Cleveland 
Survey.’ Several competent persons were asked to supplement the 
list. Since play is so subjective a phenomenon, it is impossible to. 
compile a complete list. At the end of the list finally assembled 
spaces therefore were provided in which items omitted could be added. 

A preliminary investigation was made at Hibbing, Minnesota, in 
Sept. 1923, for the purpose of determining whether the proposed 
technique would procure satisfactory results. The resultant data 
indicated that some of the children had checked all the activities in 
which they had participated at any time. Subsequent studies were 
made at Linwood, Eudora, and Tonganoxie, Kansas. During this 
preliminary work the following improvements were-made in the tech- 
nique: Á j 

First. The list of play activities was increased from 140 to 200 
items. Certain of the activities at first included in the list were found 
to be indulged in only rarely. If two or three per cent only of the - 
children were found to engage in an activity during the course of a 
week, the activity was removed from the list unless’ it was thought 
to be highly seasonal in character. The activities added were those 
most frequently indicated by the children in the blank s 
for that purpose. 

Second. . The alphabetical arrangement of the items of the list was 
abandoned. It was found that with alphabetical arrangement the first 
items of the list, i.e., “Anty-oyer,” etc., were relatively unfamiliar to 
certain children and caused confusion and delay. As a means of en- 
abling the children to comprehend the directions more readily. the 
well-known activities were placed at the head of the list. 
cluded such activities ag “Football,” “Basket ball,” 


paces provided 


These in- 
and “Baseball.” 
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Third. The list of activities was found to be too long to be finished 
at a single sitting by third and fourth-grade püpils. Provision was 
made therefore for children in these grades to spend two days at the 


task. 
Fourth. The directions to the teachers were changed repeatedly 


during the preliminary work and those finally used were as specific as 


those ordinarily employed for the giving of mental tests. Separate 
ers of the third and fourth 


sets of directions were made out for teach 
In these’ greater emphasis was placed on the fact that the 
during the past week only were to be checked. 
des were instructed to read aloud the list of 


grades. 
play activities engaged in 
The teachers of these gra 


activities to their pupils to insure co 
Following is the list of activities C 


the directions to the pupils, and certain suppl 
t four investigations. 


from the pupils in the firs 


mprehension.' 
hosen, an abbreviated form of 
ementary data obtained 


PART A 


What things have yo 
you wanted to? 

Read through the fo 
through the list, draw a circle wi 
stands in front of anything that you 
week, or anything that you have 
because you wanted to do it. 


1 Football. 

2 Basket ball. 

3 Baseball with a hard ball. 

4 Ball with an indoor or play- 
ground ball. 

5 Just playing catch. 


6 Volley ball. 
7 Handball. 
8 Golf. 

` 9 Tennis. 


10 Soccer. ; 


11 Boxing. 

12 Wrestling. 
13 Fencing. 
14 Checkers. . 
15 Chess. 


u been doing during the past week just because 


owing list of toys and games and, as you read 
th your pencil around each number that 
have been playing with during the past 
been doing during the past week just 


16 Dominoes. 

17 Marbles. 

18 Roller skating. 

19 Sliding on a playground slide. 
20 Sliding on a toboggan slide. 


21 Coasting on a coaster. 
22 Coasting on a wagon. 
23 Coasting on a sled. 
24 Swinging. 

25. Ice-skating. 


26 Sleigh-riding. 

27 Riding in an auto. 
28 Driving an auto. 

29 Riding a bicycle. 
30 Horseback riding. 
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31 Rolling a hoop. | 

32 Rolling an auto tire. 

33 Kiddie car. 

34 Velocipede. 

35 Watching athletic sports. 


36 Excursions to 
country, etc. 
37 Gathering fruit. 
38, Gathering berries. 
39 Gathering nuts: 
40 Gathering flowers. 


woods, parks, 


41 Collecting stamps, birds’ eggs 
and so on. 

42 Just hiking or strolling. 

43 Going to the movies. 

44 Going to entertainments, con- 
certs, and so on. 

45 Going to parties or picnics. 


» 


46 Sight-seeing. 

47 Attending lectures. 

48 Visiting or entertaining company. 
49 Chewing gum. 

50 Smoking. 


51 Having “dates.” 
52 Just loafing or lounging. 
53 Social dancing. 

54 Folk-dancing. 

55 Card games, such 


| as authors, 
bridge, whist. 


56 Literary clubs, 

57 Social clubs, or being with the 
, gang. 

58 Listening to the victrola. 

59 Listening to the radio. 

60 Playing the piano (for fun). 


61 Playing other musical instru- 
ments for fun. 

62 Looking at the Sunday 
paper." p 

63 Reading jokes or funny sayings. 

64 Reading the newspapers. 

65 Reading short stories, 


"funny 


66 Reading books. 

67 Telling or guessing riddles. 
68 Telling stories. 

69 Listening to stories. 

70 Writing letters. — ^ 


71 Writing poems. 

72 Telling fortunes or having for- 
tunes told. 

73 Hunting. . 

74 Fishing. 

75 Boating or canoeing. 

76 Camping out. 

77 Building or watching bonfires, 

78 Climbing porches, trees, fences, 
posts, etc. 

79 Doing gymnasium work. 

80 Doing stunts in the gymnasium. 


81 Turning handsprings, cartwheels, 
etc. 

82 Doing calisthenics. 

83 Playing on the giant stride. 

84 Playing teeter-totter. 

85 Just running and romping, 


86 Running races. 

87 Hop, skip, and jump. 
88 Jumping for distance. 
89 Jumping for height. 
90 Pole vaulting. 


91 Leap Frog. 

92 Hop-scotch. 

93 Jumping or skipping rope. 

94 Other hopping games played on 
sidewalk. 

95 Follow your leader, 


96 Fox and geese. 
97 Hare and hounds, 
98 Run sheep run. 
99 Hide and seek. 
100 Blind man’s buff. 
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101 Hide the button. 
102 Hide the thimble. 
103 Anty-over. 
104 Black man. 
105 Other tag games. 


106 Crack the whip. 
107 Whistling. 


108 Dodgeball. 


109 Captain ball. 
110 Dare base. 


111 Prisoner’s base. 
112 Bean bags. 

113 Duck on the rock. 
114 Jacks. 

115 Matching pennies. 


116 Throwing dice or playing “Put 


and Take.” 


117 Stealing water melons, fruit, etc., 


for fun. 
118 Playing pool. 
119 Billiards. 
120 Bowling. 


121 Croquet. 

122 Pitching horseshoes. 
123 Quoits. 

124 Mumbly peg. 

125 Jackstraws. 


3rd and 4th grades stop 
here rst day * 


126 Throwing rocks or stones. 


127 Shinny on your own side. 
128 Pillow fights. 

129 Snowball fights. 

130 Teasing somebody. 


131 Teasing birds or animals. 


132 Bow and arrows. 
133 Shooting a gun. 
134 Playing in the sand. 
135 Wading in the water. 


*In order to avoid fatigue, the younger 


days. 


136 
137 
138 


139 
140 


156 
157 
158 
159 
160 


161 
162 
163 


Building a dam. 

Swimming. 

Dressing up in older folks’ cloth- 
ing. 

Playing circus. 

Playing house. 


Playing horse. 

Playing store. 

Playing school. 
Playing church. 
Playing Sunday school. 


Playing doctor. 


7 Playing nurse. 


Playing bandit. 
Playing soldier. 
Playing cowboy. 


Playing Indian. 

Train conductor, engineer or 
brakeman. 

Playing robber and police. 

Playing movie actor or actress. 


Playing other make-believe 
games. 

Just imagining things. 

Statuary. 

Charades, 

“Here I come”—“Where from?” 


Tin-tin. 


Post-office. 
Spin the pan. 
London Bridge. 


164 Other singing games. 


165 


Just singing. 


166 Drop the handkerchief. 


, 167 


Three deep. 


168 Other ring games. 

169 Old witch. 

170 Pussy wants a corner. 

pupils used two periods on two successive 
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171 Making mud pies, mud dolls, etc. 186 Toy airplanes, toy balloons, toy 


172 Clay modeling. parachutes. 
173 Drawing with pencil, pen, chalk, 187 Toy trains, ships, autos, wagons, 
or crayon. - etc. a 
174 Painting with water-colors. 188 Playing fire engine (or hook and 
175 Cutting paper things with scis- ladder). 
sors. 189 Looking at pictures. 
190 Toy blocks. 
176 Making a scrap-book. e 
177 Taking snapshots. 191 Toy horn, toy drum, etc. 
178 Stringing beads. 192 Dolls, doll carriages, doll clothes, 
179 Sewing, knitting, crocheting, etc. 
etc., for fun. 193 Other toys. 
180 Using a hammer, saw, nails, etc., 194 Picture puzzles. 
or fun. 195 Wire puzzles, string puzzles. 
181 Digging caves or dens. 196 Making or using a wireless or 
182 Building snow men, snow forts, other electrical apparatus. 
snow houses. 197 Playing with pet dogs. ~ 
183 Spinning tops. 198 Playing with pet kittens. 
184 Flying kites. 199 Playing with pet rabbits. 
185 Walking on stilts. 200 Playing with other pets. 


PART B 


Write on the blank lines below the names of any toys or games or other 


“things which took up some of your time during the past week, and which 


you liked, but which are not included in the printed list. 


ZONE RT SEU NA ihe IT. 206) ERIN MM og SUS OF aL 
HOS. Daan A do D r RUE DOT Lar Aa SE | hee eR 
BB, 1C E CRM P TNNT 208) Ec MENT, dri ME P TER 
ZOD TBs o o 7 et AD: ROATE TAN, (esu wot V) ee 
AUS co ocosURe cL NR MENO IMN 1 210 


Now go back and look at cach circle that you have made. If you have 
made any circles in front of things that you did not actually do during the 


past week, draw a line through them. 
PART C 


Now look over all the numbers that you have put circles around and 
write on.the blank lines below the numbers of the three things that gave 
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you the most fun, or that you liked best. Jf you are not sure, just guess. 


I liked number.......... best of all. I liked number. ......... next best. 
I liked number. ......... third best. 
PART D 


Mow write on the blank line below the number of the one thing,that took 


up most of your time. If you are not sure, just guess. 
Number m er took up more of my time than anything else. 


The following schools of Kansas City, Kansas, were included in 

the first three investigations *: the Douglass, Hawthorne, ‘Lowell, 
Morse, and Riverview elementary schools; the Central Junior High 
School; the Northeast Junior High School; the Kansas City, Kansas, 
High School; and the Sumner High School. The selection of schools 
in Kansas City was made with a view to obtaining a fair sampling of 
the school population of the entire city. The Douglass Elementary 
"School, the Northeast Junior High School, and the Sumner High 
School, all attended by colored children: only, were selected in order 
that a sampling of negro children might be obtained. The Riverview 
and Morse elementary schools were selected because they were’ at- 
tended by white children with a social and economic status roughly 
comparable to that of the negro children. At Lawrence, Kansas, in- 
vestigations were made in the Quincy and the Pinckney elementary 
schools, the Lawrence Junior High School, the Liberty Memorial 
High School, and the University of Kansas. The selection of schools 
in Lawrence was made merely with a view to obtaining a fair sampling 
of the city’s school population. At Bonner Springs and at Moran, 
Kansas, the list was checked by all the pupils in the public schools. 

In order that seasonal differences might be taken into account, the 
list was checked by the various school groups on three different dates: 
November 7, 1923; February 20, 1924; and April 30, 1924. The same 
printed list was used on each of the three dates. 

In November, 1924, a similar investigation was made of the play 
activities of boys and girls in certain one-room rural schools of Kansas. 
M UD ecuus DO MNA chee sauna 
administration of the Play Quiz. ‘ 
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The rural pupils checked the list in the fall of 1925 in order that the 
initial findings for country children might be verified. 

‘Additional data were secured from more than 6,000 pupils of 
Kansas City, Missouri, in January of 1926. The reliability of the 
earlier findings for the city children was thus verified further. 

Prior to making the last two investigations the Play Quiz was 
modified in such a manner as to permit the investigators to discover 
the extent to which a given child participates with other childreh in 
his play activities. The Quiz was modified further to permit the 
addition of several items not included in the original Quiz. 

The total number of children studied is shown in Tables I and II. 
Separate tabulations were made for race groups and other sub-groups 


in such a manner as to permit both separate and collective computa- 
tions. i 


After each investigation tables and graphs were made presenting 
the percentages of children of various ages in the various Sub-groups 
who participated in each activity. After the first three investigations 
averages were obtained and graphs made. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER Or IxprviDUALS or Grape III om Anovr INcLUDED IN Six 
INVESTIGATIONS OF PLAY BEHAVIOR. 


City 
City Children Country Children Children 
Nov. 7 Feb. 20 Apr. 30 Nov. Nov. Jan. 
1923 1924 1924 1924 1925 1926 
Ages B G B G B G B G B G Both Sexes 


814 98 100 90 97  s0 o9 


80 85 35 39 84 
972 160 174 161 139 144 144 102 .85 4$ 49 468 
10% 182 215 160 199 160 176 102 103 67 53 035 
WA 187 23$! 167! 222 184 220 106 109 65 64 981 
12% 240 326 201 289. 176 266 101 83 79 69 748 
13% 280 269 231 235 259 263 93  s9 70 37 903 
1414 274 301 232 282 238 278 67 68 50 35 946 
15% * 230 261 247 244 247 256 46 27 22, 21 848 
16% 210 251 181 223 193 3s QUE CHEM 873 
17% 145 182 130 208 146 103 $ 268 
18% 11$ 120 170 174 130. 167 Dh a ea 82 
19/2. 05 101" 119 415 102 93 XUL P gh 25 
207200580. 973. "i3 124 * so) . 76 CIA AUT VE E: 5 
UG C68. Moy m Ty fogs Mua. ee NAE M re 2 
PON E A fos. bee E ij 
University of Kansas Faculty. 170 35 


Totals 2416 2603 2353 2780 2309 2655 706 649 433 387 6886 


* Where age 22 occurs in this table and in the following tables data are presented for 


all persons studied whose chronological ages were 22 or above. 


, 
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TABLE II 


NUMBER or CHILDREN BELOW Grave III INCLUDED IN (THREE 
INVESTIGATIONS OF Pray BEHAVIOR. 


Nov. 1923 Feb. 1924 Apr. 1924 Totals 
Ages Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
5% 65 68 38 49 20 25 123 142 
6% 81 124 72 106 79 90 232 320 
7 102 08 94 104 89 123 285 325 
81, 41 27 58 31 72 45 171 103 
Totals 289 317 262 290 260 283 811 890 
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CHAPTER V 
GENERAL AGE GROWTH * 


Undue emphasis upon periodicity in play behavior has resulted in 
the more important characteristic of play behavior, namely, its con- 
tinuity, being obscured or underestimated. Of periodicity and rhythm 
in play, as in all development, there can be no doubt. But any thought- 
ful attempt to characterize a particular period must bring the con- 
viction that the obvious characteristic traits of each period have their 


beginnings in preceding stages and merge eeu tie succeeding 
ones. 


Thorndike has stated that there is continuity of mental Variations: 


"Continuity of variations means two things,—the absence of regularly 
recurring gaps, such as those between 2 petals, 3 petals, 4 petals, and the 
like, and the absence of irregularly recurring gaps, such as those between 
mice and rats, between rats and squirrels, and the like." ? 

* . .. the discrete steps are exceedingly small like the steps of increase 
of physical mass by atoms. Intelligence, rate of movement, memory, quick- 
ness of association, accuracy of discrimination, leadership of men and so on 
are continuous in the sense that mass, amperage, heat, human stature and 
anemia are." ? 

^A misleading appearance of irregular discontinuity often arises from the 
insufficient number of cases measured. If only a few individuals are meas- 
ured in a trait or if the scale is a fine one, there will of course be divisions; 
on the scale or amounts of the trait unrepresented in any individuals." ? 


When human character traits are measured objectively continuity: 
of variation is found to exist invariably. Classification of individuals 
according to types therefore usually is unwarranted and misleading. 
Such classification, however, is frequently employed. "Team play and 


social participation are mentioned frequently as the characteristic 
activities of certain periods. 


Certain ages too are characterized as 
periods in which individualisti 


c play predominates. 
* A part of this chapter appeared in The Journal of Applied Psychology, April, 1927. 
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'The difficulties inherent in classification of child development on 
the basis of age periods are revealed clearly by the diversity of opinion 
regarding the number and the duration of the periods of childhood. 
Few investigators agree either upon the number or the length of the 
periods. Chamberlain * has presented data showing the variety of age 
intervals resulting from attempts to differentiate certain periods in ' 
growth according to the degree of physical maturation therein found. 
The: following attempts are examples of the conflicting opinions cited. 

Lacassagne ? recognizes the following periods of human life: 


1. Fetal life ee ees ee e eei i 

2. First childhood....------++-- Up to the 7th month. 

3. Second childhood.-..-------- From 7th month to the 2nd year. 
4. Third childhood....-.--+++--> From the 2nd year to the 7th year. 
5. Adolescence... From the 7th to the 15th year. 

6. Puberty .-« tert From the 15th to the 20th year. 

7. Adult age.-«« es ett From the 20th to the 30th year. 

Qu Virilityalerase I-A ES REIR From the 30th to the 40th year. 

9. “Age de retour... «6n From the 40th to the 60th year. 
10 Oldiiage2tqs- eris etes From the 60th year till death.. 


Tigerstedt * in his Human Physiology gives the common German 
division of life-periods as follows: 


From birth to fall of -navel-string. Age 
4-5 days. 

From 4-5 days to 7-9 months.. (First 
dentition.) 

From 7-9 months to 7th year. (Second 
dentition.) 

From the 7th year to the 13th or 14th year: 

From the 13th or 14th year to age 19-21. 

From the 19th or 21st year up to age 45 

or 50. 
. Later manhood and old age. From age 45 or 50 on. 


1. New-born child...-.--++- 


2. Suckling .--«t 
. Later childhood...------- 


3 

4. Boyhood .--+---+*-*-*"* 
Id UIN aao Ee dE 
6. Mature age.--+--++++-°°° 
7 


Macdonald * concludes that the human body has the following six 


periods of growth: 


. From birth to the 6th or Sth year. 
From the 11th to the 14th’ year. 
From the 16th to the 17th year. 
From the 17th to the 30th year. 
From age 30 to 50. : 

From age 50 on. 


Qin d oto 
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From the above examples, the difficulty of hard and fast classifica- 
tion of growth periods is at once apparent. However, the human 
organism possesses what seems to be a mania for cataloguing. The 
result has been manifold elaborate attempts to partition childhood into 
periods of development. These attempts have not been confined to 
physical maturation but have included almost every known human 
characteristic that manifests growth to any degree. Lesshaft? ex- 
emplifies a common tendency to develop “psychic” periods of growth: 


Pune mew-bornychild’ ss. eane Seen Chaos period. 

, To about the 2nd year.........:.... Reflex rational period. 
SUDO school ages. enn eee E Concrete imitation period. 
AUpitokabout 20 years n. d seme ee Abstract imitation period. 
o IRIS GEO OW BG EE Critico-creative period. 


Und CODO 


Valentine, from the point of view of developmental psychology, 
divides the life of the child as follows: 


1. First few months of life. Instinctive period. 
2..Up to the 6th or 7th year. Imitative period. 
3. From about age 7 till puberty. Attentive period. 


Guibert *° recognizes four periods in childhood and youth as char- 
acterized by successive developments of aptitudes and mental func- 


tions: 
1. New-born infant. Period of subjective and instinctive life. 
2. Beginning before 6th month of life. Period of objective life. 
3. Period of social life. 
4 


- Period of professional and scientific life. 


Sheldon ™ finds that the years of childhood from four to fourteen 
contain two distinctly marked periods: 


1. Ages 4 to 10. Period of imitation. 
2. Ages 10 to 14. Period of invention. 


Certain writers have not been content with a differentiation of 
periods on the basis of certain fundamental universal human traits 
but have selected special interests and concocted epochs to correspond 
with changing manifestations of these interests. Miss Mary A. 


Barnes ^ finds the “historical sense" appearing as early as seven. This 
sense undergoes the following development: 
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1. From 7 or 8 to about 12 or 13. Period of striking biographies and 


events. 
2. From 14 or 15 up to about entrance to college or after. Period of 


interest in “the statesman, thinkers, poets, as successors to the explorers 


and fighters of the earlier period.” i - 
3. College years. The age of monographic special study. 


Again, Professor Earl Barnes and Miss Estelle M. Darrah ` find 


the following periods of “law recognition.” 


1. From age 6 or 7 to age 10 or 12. Period of law-ignoring. 
2, From age 10 or 12 to about age 16. Period of law-recognition. 
( Personal authority is replaced by obedience to rule and law.) 


There has long existed a tendency for educational and sociological 


theorists to delimit the social development of the child and to ascribe 
to him periods in the development of social sense. The periods are 
defined often with little precision; the results of the various attempts 
are to no small degree controversial. The following is a popular ex- 
ample of this practice: 1: 

This lasts most of the first year. 
Culminates at about 3 years. 
Culminates at about 6 years. 
Culminates at about 12 years. 
Culminates at about 18 years. 
Culminates at about 24 years. 


. Presocial stage... EEE DUE 
. Imitative and socializing stage...-- 


. Individualizing stage. ..-:-:-7:7777 
. Competitive socializing stage.----- 
. Pubertal or transitional stage. . - --- 
. Later adolescence...--«::::500007 


The variation in periods which results when classification of growth 
stages is attempted may be occasioned by the very complexity of such 
vague traits as sociability, etc. The attempts to classify growth stages 
of play behavior on the basis of chronological age show that the dis- 
agreement in reference to age periods is not lessened when classification 
is made upon a single basis, namely, that of the play periods of child- 
hood. There is no general agreement regarding either the number or 
the duration of the growth periods in connection with play manifesta- 
tions, The following examples exemplify the existing confusion in this 


regard: 


QAufWwNr 


CLASSIFICATIONS OF GROWTH STAGES IN PLAY BEHAVIOR 


Dr. Joseph K. Hart’s classification: ^^ 
ati iosuada Children to age 6, 7, or 8. 
1. The segregative leve goce e ade qas S 
Upward to maturity. ` 


am 
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Joseph Lee's classification: +° 


. Ages 11 to 14... Age of loyalty. 
. Ages 14 to 21...Apprentice age. 


1. First three years. . Creative impulse begins to manifest itself. 
2. Ages 3 to 6......Age of impersonation. j 

3. Ages 6 to 11..... “Big Injun" or age of self-assertion, 

4 

5 


George E. Johnson’s classification: 37 


- Ages 0 to 3. 

- Ages 4 to 6. 
- Ages 7 to 9. 

- Ages 10 to 12. 
. Ages 13 to 15. 


apona 


Henry S. Curtis’ classification: 18 


E So HELPER iO AB Imitative stage. 
TOOL dupe Acceso oo DANS “Big Injun" stage. 
LEB AA 1.0 E ee AIRE nS Doped Team games. 


Luther Gulick’s classification: ?? 


1. Sexto efe eae POP LINDE ie Babyhood. 

Ce OES VD ARM TN EHE c UNS ete Early childhood. 
3. Ages 7 to 12...... Ui TOS edet Rer Childhood. j 
4 PYES A NARE A OA T AA, Early adolescence. 
5. Ages 17 to 23 


nonoo dedo. CERA aA Later adolescence. 
Bowen and Mitchell’s classification: 2° 


1. Sis (0 D/C rele RE eee Babyhood or early childhood 
Za AREE O MONI OY e LO RE RN I 


3. Ages 12 to 15 


Si! SHEE ON ESSA E cR & Early adolescence. 
dt Prts i TERN le Maen Later adolescence. 
DECORIS o T RUM tins Maturity. 


Croswell’s classification: ?: 


1. Ages 6 to 9 


Uhr DUNT: Objects used symbolically. 
2. Ages 9 to. 13 


bro e M o pe Vigorous exercise of the whole body: 
b BE aie The creative spirit prevails. 


Kirkpatrick's classification: 22 


Period of play. 


-.Participation in team games. 
3. Ages 12 and above Participation in games and sports, 
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It is obvious that few of the investigators agree upon the number 
or the length of the periods associated with the child’s play life. One 
asks why such diversity of opinion exists. The writers feel that the 
complexity of play is one cause of this condition. Play is a behavior 
manifestation of so many variables that different aspects are -con- 
spicuous at different times and are observed by different writers as 
characteristic of the total phenomenon. 

Most of the preceding classifications in reference to play were 
made prior to the introduction of quantitative measurement. Since the 
introduction of objective mental tests, not one test has been found 
which yields a very startling difference for groups in successive age ` 


“levels. The tests all show continuity rather than periodicity in mental 


development. It is probable that these tests, which show no sudden 
evolution in the child's ability to think, furnish good illustrations of 
the.child's intellectual growth. It seems obvious that most subjective 
descriptions of periods of development have been exaggerated some- 
what; one reason being the fact that large differences within a given 


.age group are always to be found. It is probable that periodicity exists 


only in the sense that one period of three or four years' duration differs 
from another period of similar length in conspicuous degree. The 
change from one period to another is always gradual, however, and 
never abrupt. 

Continuity of growth is revealed by Tables IIT, and IV, which 
present for boys and girls respectively various play activities which 
are participated in by not less than 25 per cent of individuals of ages 
814 to 2274 inclusive. It is, of course, true that some of these activities 
are engaged in by much more than 25 per cent of individuals. These 
iwo tables show conclusively that there is a community of interest for 


persons of widely different ages. 


TABLE III 
Pray Activities ENGAGED IN BY More THAN 25% or Boys or AGEs 
8% To 22 INCLUSIVE 
* Baseball with a hard ball. 
Just playing catch. 
Riding in an auto. 
Watching athletic sports. 
Going to the movies. 
* November only. 


Pray ACTIVITIES PARTICIPATED IN BY 2596 
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ing gum. i 
Coes such as authors, bridge, whist. 
Listening to the victrola. 

Listening to the radio. - 
Looking at the Sunday “funny” paper. 


Reading jokes or funny sayings. 

Reading the newspapers. ^ 
Reading short stories. 

Reading books. 

Writing letters 


Whistling. ' 
Teasing somebody. 


TABLE IV | 


OR MORE or GIRLS or Arr AGES 
FROM 8% to 2214, INCLUSIVE 

Listening to the victrola. 

Playing the piano for fun. 

Riding in an auto. 

Writing letters, 

Reading short stories, 


Reading the newspapers. 
Reading jokes or funny sayings. 

Going to the movies, 

Looking at the Sunday “funny” paper. 
Going to parties or picnics. 


Visiting or entertaining company. 
Chewing gum. 

Teasing somebody. 

Listening to stories, 

Gathering flowers, 


Just singing. 
Looking at pictures, 


Table V presents for the bo: 
ties according to the frequenc 
levels. Table VI shows simil 
here included when it was fo 


ys studied the ranks of the play activi- 
y of participation therein 
ar data for the girls. 

und to be common to a 


at various age 
A form of play is 
t least 20 per cent 
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of the persons of a given age. Table V is to be read as follows: “Look- 
ing at the Sunday ‘funny’ paper,” is the one activity of the entire list 
of 200 that was engaged in most commonly by the boys from eight to 
fifteen years of age. “Reading books” was second in frequency for 
the boys eight and ten years of age, third in frequency for the boys 
nine and eleven years of age, fifth for those of ages fourteen and fifteen, 
and seventh for age thirteen. A blank space in the table indicates 
that the particular activity was participated in by less than 20 per cent 
of the pupils of the given age. 


TABLE V-a 


RANK IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES AND Oruer Pray Acrivirirs Most COMMONLY 
ENGAGED IN BY THE Boys E1cut TO FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 


Activity Age 

. E eu 3b ua 39 Gk ds 
Looking at the Sunday “funny” paper....- 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Reading books ..... 8 2 3 2 3 4 7 5 5 
Just playing catch* . 3 2 2 2 3. Mes 3 3 
Reading the newspapers 10 8 3 3 2 2 2 2 
Chewing gum .... 7 7 3 5 5 4 5 7 
Drawing with pencil, pen, cha’ Go 4 S 310) 13:019" 19 1727 
Whistling ..eetMMHeeeet 5 6 4 g Arsi ia shy avs 
Reading short stories ... 3 o "y S 7 7 RET 043 
Just running and romping . 8 4 6195208010921 VÀ 

* 9 10 7 


Running races * ....- ; 
Cutting paper things with scis: 


Gathering flowers * ...--+-+- c 2 T 
Listening to stories . 100130 5120814522 5:210 010 110 2 
Football ** .....- 15 8 6 4 8 6 8 7 


Riding in an automobile .. 
Using a hammer, saw, nails, 
Going to the “movies” 
Baseball with a hard ball * 
Watching athletic sports .. 
Listening to the victrola .....+--.-.- 
Ball with an indoor or playground ball * 
Reading jokes or funny sayings 
Listening to the radio . 
Basket ball *** ....... 
Jumping for distance 
Riding a bicycle ....-- 
Playing with pet dogs . 
Jumping for height * 
Wrestling... 
Teasing somebody 
Throwing rocks or stones 
Doing gymnasium work 


etc., for. fun. 


* April data. ** November data. *** November and February data. 
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TABLE V-b 


RANK IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES AND OTHER Pray Actrvitirs Most COMMONLY 
^ ENGAGED IN BY THE YOUNG MEN SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE OR OLDER. 


Activity 


Age 
22 or of Kai 
16 17,18 19 20 21 Older Facult 

Reading the newspapers .4.................. Lr C SEC dE n 1 
Voie at the Sunday "funny" paper. 21:27 3092/5907 "ENS 9 
Riding in an automobile .. cn KE ov«boox| Uy Jd AG s 7 
Going to the “movies” , A 4 rA 2 M 4 11 
Watching athletic sports EI ELE MEO Tu CRI EYS oj 11 
Just playing catch * .... 5) SO) GINS Guo Sis 26 
Chewing gum 2 6 8 8 10 7.34 16 22 
Reading books .. 5290133001285 8 2 
Baseball with a hard ball * 7 10 12 16 18 26 21 
Reading short stories ...... A SA AS sO int 6) 1B 12 13 
Reading jokes or funny saying: 9 Tho Fo Sms 6 9 
Driving an automobile 10/9 7 ET Sd TS 21 22 9 


Listening to the radio 211 11 15518120723 21 21 
Football** .,.... ] 9 10 19 22 28 30 

Basket ball #** 5e 
Listening to the 

Whistling ...... 
Teasing somebody 
Writing letters 


ic ME 17 17 10 c2. 75 4 * y 
18) 21 15 SA y me J 
16 14 14 12 119310 11 p 
d 18 22 15 147714 22-21 X e 
Just “loafing” or lounging f: 


' Listening to SLOTIES nent tans ly ee 
Ball with an indoor or playground ball 
Smoking aa ale 
Visiting “or entertaining comp; ny .. 
Going to entertainments, Concerts, etc. 
Attending lectures hol. 
Excusions to Woods, parks, country, etc, * 
Just "hiking" or strolling 
* April data, 


fen ae speared) SUPE wis! tor dd c 17 
** November data, *** No,ember and February data 


, 
X 
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TABLE VI-a 


RANK IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES AND OTHER Pray AcTtIVITIES Most COMMONLY 
ENGAGED IN BY THE GIRLS EIGHT To FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 


Activity Age 
8 9). 5@) hl 12 13 14 
Looking at the Sunday “funny’ paper A 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Reading books ............. 2 2 2 3 3 3 3 
Jumping or skipping rope * 3 6 Ge ale) GRY mii S0 
Reading short stories ..... 6 3 3 4 5 5 6 
Reading the newspapers 13 8 3 2 2 2 2 
Drawing with pencil, pen, chalk, or crayon. 4 4 7 qd rou. oWy za) 
Just singing .... 7 5 5 6 yg. i 9 
Chewing gum .. 12 5 6 5 6 4 4 
Playing the piano for fun ... 10 11 10 8 7 ZAMEO 
Riding in an automobile ...... Ng. abl 9 10 8 8 5 
Cutting paper things with scissors . 5 6 SK12 11422529) 
Dolls, doll carriages, doll clothes, etc. o Ch Gk al ER 0 5 e 
Listening to stories .....-..--- 02801521016 991422018 22 1300822) 
Gathering flowers * 10 10 5 9 4 9 13 
Playing house .......- 91016158257 208 er RUE 
Listening to the victrola 11 4 C) ae ap 38b. le 
Looking at pictures ... fy sp. sb) Bb abl Ep e 
Going to the "movies 20NE23 UIS ZEUIO 9 6 8 
Just running and romping 1414 15:1 14 1300020) 9029 995 
Playing school ...... sags chen 14201552142252022:20 P 1S 
Visiting or entertaining company . 222125122727 717 5 S TA 
Swinging 15150 A 0002 7 Or ES 
Hide and seek We Zo) 2010020825 MEUS 
Running races . NS AVIS bh TI WB Ag 
Telling or guessing riddles NW os mb E A 2952 3 
Writing letters ..... A TB HG EL ah) 3b 01 
Teasing somebody 250023 E195 017 A ak alg 
Jacks * 5.4. ess ones 5:228 2314180919000172228 0092 RIO 
Reading jokes or funny sayings .........++- 21 16 11 9 8 XUI E 


* April data. 
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TABLE VI-b 


RANK IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES AND OTHER PLAY Activities Most COMMONLY 
ENGAGED IN BY THE YOUNG WOMEN SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE OR OLDER. 


ivi Age 

Activity gi Univer- 

sity of 

220r Kansas 

16 17 18 19 20 210lder Faculty 
Reading the newspapers .......... TOL 1 2211 «2: 02 ann a 
Riding in an automobile S De sy Te gb d «6 
Reading short stories 4 5 Tb Sy ORG 4 
Writing letters .... 7 Se AKRON SN sh IF 5 
Going to the “movies”... aves Weg See 6 7 5 10 
Looking at the Sunday "funny" paper 228 2044.97, 9 0 151 16 10 
Reading books .......... S CSUET3 15221 14 13 5 
Playing the piano for fun .. OE SBE TC) SISO) 12 
Visiting or entertaining company tke Un GARE REY EER AG 2 
Reading jokes or funny sayings TAA ET T1 12 0 10 
Listening to the Victrola OO) “Go Sr ie a 11 
Just singing ..... 4 LO) S137 RS 12 TI a7 12 
Chewing gum . SO RS 62106 2020 B 

Having “dates” B cy) dU EV A ers) 

Social dancing ........ LORIE S a5: 22097 E 
Watching athletic sports 12 12 13 16 14 15 18 


Ara 
ARRAD 
[3 


17 13 12 15 g 10 7 
14 13 16 14 
17 17 14 ^ 
se e.: 19 19 5188 13 8 
I$ 14 11 7 12-4 3 
20 21 14.10 11 9 6 & 7 
192240192513. 18113479 

1 


Card games, thors, bridge, and whist 21 23 19 16 16 10 17 12 
* April data. 
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From tables V and VI, it is at once obvious that there is consider- 
able permanence of play interest from age to age. These tables give 
striking evidence of the diffculty attendant upon classification of play 
activities in certain age groups. The gradual transition in play be- 
havior from year to year is again revealed in the favorite activities of 
children of various ages. (See Tables VII and VIII.) There is con- 
siderable permanence in favorite activities and the best liked activities 
tend to be those most frequently participated in. The play trends 
which characterize a given age sroup seem to be the result of gradual 
changes occurring during the growth period. These changes are not 
sudden and Sporadic, but are gradual and contingent. Nor can any 
age or group of ages between 875 and 224 inclusive be designated 


social or individualistic on the basis of the Play behavior therein 
revealed. 
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TABLE VII-a 


RANK IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES AND OTHER PLAY Activities LIKED BEST BY THE 


Boys EIGHT TO FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 


Activity 


Football* ........ eerte 
Baseball with a hard ball ** an 
Basket ball *** .... 
Boxing ... 
Marbles 
Just playing catch ** 
Playing cowboy ... 
Wrestling 
Roller skating . 
Horseback riding 
Looking at the Sunday "funny paper 
Riding a bicycle 
Riding in an automobile 3 
Going to the “movies” Ac 
Reading books ...... ái 
Ball with an indoor or playground ba 
Running races ** 
Coasting on a wagon 
Driving an automobile . 
Tennis ** .........-- 
Watching athletic sports . 
Hunting * ...... ee 
Jumping for height ** . 
Pole vaulting ** 
Having “dates” .. 
Listening to the radio . 


* November data. ** April data. 


I 


0000 -1O tA O CAO Ct Ut de u RI HA. CO 


Age 
Cy able sb) eal 30 
ul 1 1 2 1 2 
2 2 2 2 3 E 
3 4 3 1 2 1 
4 3 6 7 9 8 
5 6 Qi ah 535 mo 
5 3 4 5 7 9 
7 5 10: 15 58 os 

8 4 8 8 10 

4 5 3 6 5 10 
9 10 Ey o9 9 ob 
6 9S ON Gt) a, E 
TETAN ADV Ca LANG 
8 9 10 8 7 9 
7 7 5 6 gv 
8 9. 119.10 8 8 
4 8 8 6 7 10 
8 CE UU Fens. «ag 
Os OL 6 4 
15 Stee oM 
3& 39 8 10 
5a He og" hl 9- 6 
TOIT 7 (y gero d 
10 11 po x 7 8 
: ale ae e Hop — r9 
10 
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wm wr 


eas 


11 
11 
10 


— Nd cens Baa data. 


e 
fo 


TABLE VII-b 


RANK IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES AND OTHER Pray 
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` 


Activities LIKED BEST BY THE 


Younc MEN SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE OR OLDER * 


Activity 


Basket ball ** 
Football *** |... 
Baseball with a hard ball 
Driving an automobile 
Going to the “movies 
Mennis Srst An 

Having “dates” . 
Hunting*** |... ..... 
Watching athletic sports . 
Reading books ...... 
Social dancing ... 
Listening to the radio .. 


0-10 t0 kane O 


Card games, such as authors, bridge, and whist 
Going to entertainments, concerts, etc. 


* The.following activities were popular, but it is difficult t. 


of their popularity: 
gathering flowers (April data), 
social clubs or being with the gi 
instruments other than the piano, and swimming. 

** November and February data. 

*** November data, 

**** April data, 


Age 

Univer- 

sity of 

220r Kansas 

17-18 19 20 21 Older Faculty. 
1 1 i 5 2 O ` 
Zu 9 5» END b 
Ge dou AD OL 5r 
SS M SN IGI MENS 4 
Oa) Qt X. G zs 
S10 7 CT TTL NUT 10 
SESS: 1 12 11 
11 7 10 124 ERI ae 
(CP CSI] l 4 1 10 
1200 TSO Oo a 1 
IL DBE gh 50) «5G s 
i cu rg 9g bd 
13 9 11 10) 9) 14 10 
9 9 9 9 9 9 9 
10/28; 6) Suis 3 
x10, od i1 "EROS 7 
12 10-11 9 7 8 
T ees 2 


o rank them on the basis 


ball with an indoor or playground ball, just playing catch, golf, 


or entertaining company, 


ang, listening to the victrola, playing for fun musical 
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TABLE VIII-a 


RANK IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES AND OTHER PLAY Activities LIKED BEST BY THE 
Girrs EIGHT TO FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE * 


t 
Se 


Activity Age 

8 B (9 3l 12913 14 15 
Roller skating SA il 1 4 5 5 Fae, 53 
Dolls, doll carriages, clothes, etc. 2 2 3 tha s do AG 
Riding in an automobile ... 3 2 4 6 4 4 5 5 
Reading books ......... 5 2 4 2 2 1 2 1 
Going to the “movies” 4 4 2 1 1 2 1 1 
Playing the piano for fun 6 4 1 3 3 3 4 4 
Playing school ......... rid 6 6 S ss SEV Pp c Vals 

JACKS re e, Gr 7 6 Sh AW ss m s 
Basket ball *** o- Suge Ye a 8 y 4 7 7 
' Playing house 8 5 wa (Os!) Sen RG aa 
Looking at the Sunday “funn 6 3 2 4 5 5 9 11 
Listening to the Victrola .. 8 7 5 9 8 qu cab? 
Going to parties or picnics . sd 1 5 8 5 4 5 7 
Watching athletic sports E os So 6 6 6 
Doing gymnasium work : ee 6 7 8 
Sewing, knitting, crocheting, etc. for fun 8 6 9 6 5 8 9 
Having "dates" ...... bet ds a 7 6 6 
Reading short stories . ah 7 9 9 
8 5 3 2 


Social dancing ...... ae 
Dressing up in older fo 2o 6 5 

* The following activities’ were ius but it is difficult to xis chert on the iis 
of their popularity: riding a bicycle; social clubs or being with the gang; driving an 
automobile; going to entertainments, concerts, etc.; and just "hiking" or strolling, 

pb April data. *** November and February data. 


TABLE VIII-b 


RANK IN FREQUENCY oF GAMES AND OTHER Pray Activities LIKED BEST BY THE 
Younc WOMEN SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE OR OLDER.* 


Activity Age 
22 or 
160017 5018: 5191920 221 Older 
: TR. TUS oni oi Ero" 1109 
Social dancing ..- a eal ne 1 TNA CAST TONO 3 
Reading books 2 3 3 6 6 10 8 
Going to the “movies” .- 4 6 DONIS 2 8 4 
Playing the piano for fun 5 4 2 2 3 3 6 
Having "dates" 6 5 5 4 8 6 S 
Riding in an automo . 7 7 6 8 7 5 12 
Watching athletic sports ..- 8 9 8 7 9 9 9 
Going to parties or picnics - 9 8 7 9 10 8 11 
Driving an automobile ..- 10 7 9 9 8 6 8 
Reading short stories ..- 11 8 10 6 10 T ws 
Visiting or entertaining company 12 10 8 6 4> 4 1 
Going to entertainments. concerts, ec. iiti 120 TIME (8E RS, 9 
Card games, such as authors, bridge, an' Too ahh 9A 85 7 3 
Just “hiking” or strolling ....-::::5*7 POM isi 2 = SOLE N84) oM uS 8 
Social clubs or being with the gang - A T3985101 0910 TS AALO, 7 
Writing letters ..... eet E EC 72) A10; «129561»; 7j 
Gathering flowers ** .. s i) SY ET RTT 9 
Reading the newspaper £ yb. Bir na BY ate) 11 
ae singing ..-.- tnnt were popu ular, but it is s difficult to rank them on the basis 
The following activitics to the victrola; doing gymnasium work; basket ball; 
of their popularity: listening etc. for fun. ** April data; 


lennis; and sewing, knitting; crocheting; 
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Boys’, Yd 


Giriezy |——-—-—-\\ 


30 


Boys 


Sirls' 
qi 
20 


10 


Ages: 9 100 11} 12} 13} 14b 15} 16b 17} 18b 192 zop z1} 2^ 
LEGEND 


Ficure 1 


The number of different play activities engaged in by boys and girls of various ages. 
Average of findings from three separate investigations. Dispersion of the two middle 
quartiles also shown, See Table IX, p. 59. 
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NUMBER OF PLAY ACTIVITIES PARTICIPATED IN 
BY INDIVIDUALS OF VARIOUS AGE LEVELS 

Figure 1 and Table IX show the median, the lower, and the upper 
quartiles of the number of activities engaged in by the children of . 
various ages. It will be noted that the younger subjects studied not 
only engaged in a larger number of activities but also manifested greater 
variability than the older ones. The middle fifty per cent range is 
larger’ for ages 814 to 14% than for any of the later periods. This 
condition holds for both sexes and for each of the three seasons. The 
median number of activities participated in by boys of age eight is 
forty. By age sixteen this number has diminished to twenty with 
slight decrease subsequently. Data obtained from the members of 
the faculty of the University of Kansas suggest a continued, though 
gradual, narrowing of play interest with increase of age. This finding 
may be due to the fact that adults tend to become more conventional 
in their use of their leisure, whereas children find greater opportunity 
for versatility of interest. This finding, however, may be due to the 
limitations of the Quiz, the list having been made for children. 

Figure 1 shows that the transition from age to age in reference to 
the number of different activities participated in is very gradual. It 
brings out clearly the fact that there are no age levels at which the 

TABLE IX 
Tur Numper oF DIFFERENT PLAY ACTIVITIES IxpurcED IN BY PERSONS OF DIFFERENT 


Aces. DATA For ALL THREE SEASONS TAKEN COLLECTIVELY. DISPERSION 
OF THE Two MIDDLE QUARTILES. 


No. of No. of 
Ages boys Q1 Md Q3 girls Q1 Md Q3 

8 286 26.50 40.11 53.81 323 21.55 34.44 48.75 
9 466 24.71 3845 55.36 450 23.72 34.75 52.06 
10 500 24.73 36.57 54.00 593 23.72 34.89 48.63 
11 530 22.77 32.29 46.50 684 21.61 30.65 44.25 
12 618 21.69 — 3140 — 4282 873 20,51 28,32 — 40,80 
13 766 18.07 26.48 3839 752 18.93 26.30 36.46 
14 759 17.04 25.13 35.26 849 1746 23.85 32.81 
15 723 14.76 21.59 29.80 746 16.17 22.04 29.40 
16 588 14.72 20.40 28.30 699 13.99 19.77 25.39 
17 438 14.43 20.79 27.27 508 13.27 18.33 24.88 
18 413 14.19 19.39 26.15 463 14.81 19.90 24.62 
19 313 14.25 19.04 26.48 308 13.87 18.61 24.00. 
20 178 13.31 18.40 24.36 285 14.27 18.59 24.15 
21 155 15.34 20.29 25.75 196 16.00 19.57 24.50 
22 267 13.16 17.71 22.67 240 12.77 16.53 22.09 


and up. : 4 5 
Nowe Figures 1 to 6 inclusive, and: Tables IX to XI inclusive, appeared in The Peda- 


gogical Seminary, June, 1926. 
a 
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diversity of play interest suddenly decreases or increases’ by spurts. 

Figure 2 gives the percentages of girls and the percentages of boys 
of various ages who indicated that they had been jumping or skipping i 
rope during the course of a single week. The arrows in this figure 
indicate the age level at which exactly 25 per cent of the girls engaged 
in the diversion. 


100 f 


80 


60 


40 


20 


= a à 


(o) =m = 
Agés--8 9$ 10} 412 12$ 133 14$ 153 16k 17) 16} 19 Ob, 21} 22} 
Per CENTS 7 NT 
BOYS icc) 10.514 61 31:9) tci e p Shensb- i US 
Girls ... 52 47 45 35 28 19 11 4 3 2 2 9 ORE MED 
LEGEND 
Boys — ——————— —— 
Girls —-—-—-— 
Ficure 2 l 


Percentages of boys and girls who indicated that the 


y had jumped or ski ed rope dur- 
ing the course of a week. Average of findings f PE B 


rom three separate investigations. 

Figure 2 reveals a situation which is typical of that found for most 
of the 200 play activities. Periodicity in play certainly is not por- 
trayed by such graphs. The following statements offer distinct con- 
trast to the present findings in this regard. , 


“Because of its connection with the’ recapitulation theory, it is sig- 
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nificant to note that the interest in the universal game of hide-and-seek cul- 
minates at ten, then suddenly drops.” ** 
“Tt is even said that the prevalent gum-chewing habit culminates at this 
time (adolescence) and affords work for the developing muscles. 
“The interest in music which suddenly develops at this time (age 15) . 


2225 


2724 


occasionally amounts to a passion. . . 


l2} 13,14} 15b 16% 17} 18} 19} 20} 21} 224 


FIGURE 3 
z : 7 i i tivities. Aver- 
2596 of girls were found to engage in various ac 

Pio tous QoS separate investigations. See Table X, p. 62. 
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TABLE X 
(Key ro FIGURE 3) 


71 Writing poems. 

84 Playing teeter-totter. 
102 Hide the thimble. 

106 Drop the handkerchief. 
101 Hide the button. 


193 Other toys. 

178 Stringing beads. 
163 London Bridge. 
92 Hop-scotch. 
114 Jacks. 


95 Follow your leader. 

170 Pussy wants a corner. 

159 “Here I come” “Where from?” 
140 Playing house. 

87 Hop, skip, and jump. 


154 Playing movie actor or actress. 
192 Playing with dolls, doll carriages, 
doll clothes, etc. x 
105 Othet tag games. 
18 Roller skating. 
24 Swinging. ' 


93 Jumping or skipping rope. 
138 Dressing up in older folks’ cloth- 


ing. 
143 Playing school. 
99 Hide and seek, 
85 Just running and romping. 


40 Gathering flowers. 

86 Running races. 

175 Cutting paper things with scis- 
sors. 

107 Whistling. 

67 Telling or guessing riddles, 


5 Just playing catch. 
68 Telling stories. 
173 Drawing with pencil, pen, chalk, 
or crayon. 2 
198 Playing with pet kittens. 
69 Listening to stories. 


197 Playing with pet dogs. 

59 Listening to the radio. 

179 Sewing, knitting, etc., for fun. 
174 Painting with water-colors, 

35 Watching athletic sports. 


44 Going to entertainments, con- + 
certs, and so on. 
79 Doing gymnasium work, 
156 Just imagining things. 
42 Just hiking or p? ng 
2 Basket ball = : 


55 Card games, such as authors, 
bridge, whist. 

53 Social dancing. 

54 Folk-dancing. 

51 Having dates. 

57 Social clubs, or being with the 
gang. 


28 Driving an auto. 


52 Just loafing or lounging. 
47 Attending lectures, 


The above activities are listed 


in the order in which they drop below 
the 25% level in frequency of participation. 


Data for girls only. 
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TRANSITORINESS AS SHOWN BY THE AGE LEVELS AT WHICH 
MORE THAN 25% OF GIRLS OF VARIOUS AGE LEVELS WERE 
FOUND TO ENGAGE IN THE VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 


Figure 3 shows the ages at which more than 25 per cent of the chil- 
dren participated in a given activity. Culmination of the line indicates 
that fewer than 25 per cent of the children participated in the activity 
portrayed. The key numbers are given in the vertical column on the 
left. The age levels are indicated on the horizontal line at the bottom 
of the page. The activity represented by the number may be identified 
by reference to Table X. 

The reader must not assume that when a given play activity drops 
below the 25 per cent level it disappears suddenly. The waning is in 
most instances very gradual. 

Figure 3 shows that marked participation in the various play activi- 
ties becomes less frequent as chronological age advances. The gradual 
decrease in participation must be apparent at once to the reader. 

Similar data are presented for the boys in Figure 4 and in Table XT. 
The results corroborate the findings for the girls, showing that play 
activities wax and wane gradually. 

. In Figure 5, the solid line was made by connecting the right-hand 
extremities of the horizontal lines of Figure 3. The other lines of Figure 
5 were made from similar seasonal charts for the girls. It will be 
noted that in Figure 5 the seasonal lines show that there is no single 
age level at which a sudden decrease in diversity of play occurs. 
Figure 6 reveals a corresponding situation for the boys. 

It is, of course, true that these data do not tell the whole story 
regarding play behavior. For example, a small boy may think himself 
to be playing football when his game is not at all the same as would 
be a game of football played by high school or college boys. The 
same is true of many other activities. The real age differences with 
respect to a given activity may be qualitative. In the latter case, 
they are to be ascertained by the method of a detailed psychological 
analysis of how persons of various age levels participate in recreational 
activities. The subjective nature of such analyses make them difficult 
dity. Too, the enormous individual differences 


and of questionable vali 
mbers of a group of the same chronological 


that exist among the me 


^ 
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age make doubtful the advisability of a program to discover such 
tendencies. 


Ages—»eb 9f 107 11b 12$ 15b lay 153 16$ 17} 18% 1194 20}. 213 22 
FIGURE 4 
Ages at which more than 25% of boys were found to 


age of findings from three separate investigati 


engage in various activities, 
* November only, 


Aver- 
ons. See Table XI, p. 65. 


Tt is to be remembered that the findings herein presented do. not 
prove that classification of play activities on the basis of chronological 
age is nota useful device. It is diffcult to make a comparison of the 
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TABLE XI 


(Key To FIGURE 4) 


134 Playing in the sand. 173 Drawing with pencil, pen, chalk 
187 Toy trains, ships, autos, wagons, or crayon. t 
etc. ? 60 Playing the piano (for fun). 
183 Spinning tops. 189 Looking at pictures. 
48 Visiting or entertaining com- 86 Running races. 
pany. : 126 Throwing rocks or stones. 
77 Building or watching bonfires. 
21 Coasting on a coaster. 180 Using a hammer, saw, nails, etc., 
32 Rolling an auto tire. i for fun. 
151 Playing Indian. 29 Riding a bicycle. 
153 Playing robber and police. 197 Playing with pet dogs. - 
24 Swinging. 11 Boxing. 
12 Wrestling. 
105 Other tag games. *1 Football. 
95 Follow your leader. 133 Shooting a gun. 
200. Playing with other pets. 18 Roller skating. 
99 Hide and seek. 2 Basket ball. 
150 Playing cowboy. 79 Doing gymnasium work. 


\ 68 Telling stories. 

22 Coasting on a wagon. i 165 Just singing. 
175 Cutting paper things with scis- 28 Driving an auto. 

Sors. 196 Making or using a wireless or 
14 Checkers. other electrical apparatus. 
17 Marbles. 45 Going to parties or picnics. 
198 Playing with pet kittens. 
67 Telling or guessing riddles. 44 Going to entertainments, con- 

ing for distance. ; certs, and so on. 

go dae 51 Having “dates.” 


89 Jumping for height. faving ) 
85 Tate and romping. 69 Listening to stories. 
78 Climbing porches, trees, fences, 57 Social clubs, or being with tue 


ts, etc. gang. 
De : 4 Ball with an indoor or play- 
ground ball. 


52 Just loafing or lounging. 

53 Social dancing. . $ 
50 Smoking. a 

42 Just hiking or strolling. 

47 Attending lectures. 


* November only. * 
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Ages 8% 9% 10% 11% 12% 13% 14% 15% 16% 17% 18% 


LEGEND 
Nova NEAR, mesa E 
Reb ye Segre ae — | 
Apra CE CU ee 
GV e aE Ag 
ck A 
FIGURE 5 


Ages at which various play curves drop below the 25 per cent level, Data for girls only. 
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Ages 8% 0% 10% 11% 12% 13% 14% 15% 16% 17% 18% 

LEGEND 

Nov. Ted ye NS 

Feb ss a ae 

Apr. ee ar ae E 

Ave. SS Se 
FIGURE 6 

Ages af which various play curves drop below the 25 per cent level, Data for bovs 
only. 
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play behavior of persons of different age levels without some system 
of classification. The present discussion is intended merely to em- 
phasize the fact that classification may obscure the characteristic fea- 
ture of play behavior, namely, its continuity. 


TRANSITORINESS AS SHOWN BY THE MEAN INDICES OF SOCIAL 
PARTICIPATION FOR THE VARIOUS AGE LEVELS, 


In the investigation which was made in Kansas City, Missouri, in 
January, 1926, the children were asked, not only to designate those 


activities in which they had participated during the preceding week, © 


but also to indicate those activities in which they had participated 
clone. The percentage of the total activities that the social activities 
represented was designated the index of social participation. Thus an 
index of social participation of 80 indicates that 80 per cent of the ac- 
tivities engaged in by the child were ones in which one or more other 
children also took part, 

Table XII shows: ( 1) The number of children of various age levels 
included in the study, (2) The mean indicés of Social participation for 


the children in each age level and,*(3) The mean number of activities 
engaged in at each age level, 


: l 
TABLE XII fe 
Pray DATA rog 6,886 CHILDREN 
Mean Indices Mean No. of 


of Social Activities 

GA, Frequencies Participation Engaged in 

7% 84 62.01 44.26 

81 468 63.25 40.56 

97 935 61.70 42.37 
10% 981 60.58 37.67 
117 748 58.12 36.86 
124% 903 55.69 34.01 
134 946 55.65 31.52 
141 848 52.92 28.58 
15% 573 52.28 27.45 
16% 288 50.56 25.91 
17% 82 52.04. 24.93 
187 [ 25 52.32 25.50 
197 , S 57.50 25.50 

Total 6886 


ee — 3 
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Figure 7 shows the mean index of social participation of each age- 
level group. Very large individual differences exist at every age level in 
this regard but the differences between the mean indices of social par- 
ticipation at the various ages are extremely small. There is a tendency 
for children to become slightly less social in their play with increase in 
chronological age. However, on the basis of these data, it would be 


Index of 
Social Adaptation 
100 


60 


20 


9 10} ll 12b 13} 14b 15} 16} 174 18b 19% 
FiGURE 7 ; 

of social participation and C. A. See Table XII, p. 68. 

See also Chap. XIII, p. 203 ff. 


e 
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Relationship between index 


impossible to designate the play of any age level as primarily social or 
individualistic in nature. Conspicuous differences in these regards 


are not revealed by the technique employed. 


S AT WHICH THE PLAY CURVES MOST COMMONLY 
AGE LEVEL 3 REACH THEIR PEAKS 
0 different play curves similar to those shown in 
his chapter, reveals that in most instances, the 
to be found at ages 8%, 975, and 1075. This 


Inspection of the 20 
Figure 2, page 60, of t 
modes of the curves are 


No. of Play 
Activity Curves 
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Ficure 8-A. The number of play activity curves which reached’ their peaks at various 


age levels. Data for boys only, by seasons. See Table XIII, p. 71. 
No. of Play M 
Activity curves. 


Ages--8b 9% 10} 11à 123 15$ 14b: 15$ 16$ 17$ la} 193 20 21& 22- 
Ficurt $-B. The number of play activity curves which reached their peaks at various 
age levels. Data for girls only, by seasons. See Table XIII, p. 71. 
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situation holds both for boys and for girls and similar results were 
found for each of the three seasons of the year. 

It is not to be understood that the mode of a given play curve is 
always a great deal higher than any other point of the curve. In most 
cases the peak of a given curve is only slightly higher than the next 
highest point. Nevertheless, when it is remembered that as many as 
twelve hundred curves were inspected (200 for each sex and 400 for 
each of three seasons), and when it is borne in mind that the situation 
remains unchanged when the data are partitioned by sexes and by sea- 
sons, the validity of this phenomenon is verified. 


TABLE XU 


Tue Ace Levers at Waicu THE Pray Curves ReacH THEIR PEAKS 


Nov. 1923 Feb. 1924 Apr. 1924 
Ages Boys * Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
8. 62 67 52 69 74 71 
9% 44 66 62 30 47 42 
10% 48 24 30 45 24 53 


X 
N 
Sa-euosweo 
mow 
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22 or above 3 13 
The above table is to be read as follows:—Of the 200 boys’ play curves that were 


made using data assembled in Nov. 1923, sixty-two were at maximum height at age 814; 


forty-four were at maximum height at age 014, etc., etc. ] 
The columns do not add to exactly 200 because in some instances the curves were 
bi-modal. Double credit was given in such instances, two age levels each being con- 


sidered a maximum height. 


GROUP VARIABILITY AT VARIOUS AGE LEVELS 


Greater variability, was manifested by the. groups of younger chil- 
dren than by the groups of older ones. The largest range of activities 
was found for the children in chronological age groups 8%, 9%, and 
1074. This condition was found in each of the first three investiga- 
tions, It is significant that the particular play activities which were 
found to vary most from group to group were precisely those which 
were most popular with the younger children. This was found to be 


true in almost every instance. 
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PATED IN BY YOUNGER 
PES OF PLAY ACTIVITIES PARTICI 
ro CHILDREN AS COMPARED TO OLDER ONES 


The fact has been emphasized already that attempts at.classifica- 
tion are hazardous. Nevertheless, the play behavior of young children 
is different from that of persons more mature. The present discussion 
perhaps will be better systematized if an attempt is made to list the 
types of activities participated in by persons of varying dégroes of 
maturity. It is to be remembered that the types listed are not clear- 
cut categories and that the purpose is to describe rather than to dis- 
close clear-cut types. 

In general it was found that the play activities engaged in by the 
youngest individuals (84-10%) are of the following types: * 


(1) Activities involving pleasurable bodily movements usually of a 
rhythmic sort. ! 

(2). Activities involving hiding and finding. 

(3) Activities involving the imitation of adults. 

(4) Activities involving a relatively high degree of skill; 

(5) Activities which involve efforts at construction. 

(6) Activities which depend for their enjoyment primarily upon Sense 
organ stimulation. * 

(7) Tag games. 

(8) Singing games and ring games (for girls chiefly). d 


At the upper age levels the play activities which were usually dis- 
carded could be classified thus: 


(2) Activities involving hiding and finding. 

(3) Activities involving the imitation of adults. 
(7) Tag games. 

(8) Singing and ring games. 


, OLDER PERSONS MORE CONSERVATIVE IN THEIR PLAY 
BEHAVIOR THAN ARE YOUNGER PERSONS ' 

It has been shown previously that: 

engaged in a smaller number of activiti 


The middle fifty per cent range in num 


* (Examples of these various types are to be 
which a detailed discussion of sex 


(1) The older subjects studied 
es than the younger ones. (2) 


ber of activities participated in 


found in Chap, VII, pp. 83 to 107, in 
differences is presented.) . "y i 
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frequently diminished as age advanced. (3) Very few of the, play 
curves reached their peaks beyond age 101%. (4) The older persons 
engaged in fewer distinct types of activities. All these findings posit 
greater conservatism in the play behavior characteristic of adults. 
The general conservatism of the older individuals in play behavior 
was indicated further by the fact that they varied less during the 
course of the year than the younger children, i. e., they engaged in 
fewer'seasonal activities, It is true that high school and college boys 
have such seasonal activities as baseball, basket ball, football, etc., but 
the younger boys have, in addition to these, such other seasonal or 


transitory activities as: 


Gathering nuts. 

Coasting on a sled. 

Snowball fights. 

Building snow men, snow forts, snow houses, etc. 
Flying kites. 

Playing marbles. 

Play Jacks. i 

Shinny. 4 

Walking on stilts. 

Rolling a hoop. 

Swinging. 

Sliding on a playground slide. 
Hide and seek. 

Roller skating. 

Wading in the water. 
Spinning tops, etc., etc. 


Not all of the activities of the preceding list are confined to any one 
season of the year. , Some of them seem to come and go as transitory 
crazes such as Mah Jong, cross-word puzzles, etc. However, in the 
„case of young children, such transitory activities are much more 
numerous than they are in the case of adults. In most instances they 
continue only for a few days or a few weeks among the young chil- 
dren whereas the longevity of such activities is greater for adults. 

The greater variability of the younger children was demonstrated 
again in the range of best liked activities, the range being conspicu- 
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ously greater for the younger children than for the older ones. (See 
Tables VII and VIII, p. 55 ff.) Greater variation was demon- 
strated also in the range of activities consuming the most time. Versa- 
tility of interest is a conspicuous feature of the play of young children. 
Woodworth offers the following interesting speculation in reference 
to the cause of the tendency for young children to engage in a larger 
and more varied assortment of plays and games than older ones. 


“As the child grows older, the ‘economy of effort’ motive becomes stronger, 
and the random activity motive weaker, so that the adult is less playful 
and less responsive to slight stimuli. He has to have some definite goal 


to get up his energy, whereas the child is active by preference and just for 
the sake of activity." 


SUMMARY 


Previous investigations of play with subsequent pow upon 
periodicity have tended to obscure the most important characteristic of 
play behavior, namely, its continuity. Any thoughtful attempt to 
characterize a particular period must bring the conviction that the 
obvious characteristic traits of each period have their beginnings in 
preceding stages and merge gradually into succeeding ones. 

From extensive investigations of the play activities of unselected 
children, the present writers found that there is considerable perma- 
nence of the play interests of groups of children of various ages. The 
changes are not sudden and sporadic. The play trends which charac- 
terize a given age group seem to be the result of gradual changes occur- 
ring during the growth period. It was found that no age between 81⁄4- 
2215 Inclusive, could be designated social or individualistic on the 
basis of the play behavior therein revealed. 

The younger subjects studied engaged in a larger number of activi- 
ties than the older ones. The median number of activities par- 
ticipated in by the boys of age 814 was 40; at 16 15, the median 
was 20. A slight decrease occurred subsequently. The transition from 
age to age was very gradual. The investigations show clearly that 
there are no age levels at which diversity of play interest suddenly de- 
creases or increases by spurts. 

Through the use of a technique employing the index of social par- 
ticipation, an attempt was made to discover whether the play of certain 
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ages is predominately more social than at others. Very large indi- 
vidual differences existed at every age level but the differences between 
the mean indices of social participation at the various ages were ex- 
tremely small. There was a tendency for children to become slightly 
less social in their play with increase in chronological age. However, 
on the basis of the data secured, it would be impossible to designate 
the play of any age level as primarily social or individualistic in nature. 
Conspicuous differences in these regards were not revealed by the tech- 


nique employed. 
Individuals become more and more conservative in their play as 


chronological age advances. This was brought out through the fol- 
lowing data: (1) The older subjects engaged in a smaller number of 
activities than the younger ones. (2) The middle fifty per cent range 
was progressively diminished as age advanced. (3) Very few of the 
play curves reached their peaks beyond age 1072. (4) The older 
children engaged in fewer distinct types of activities. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE PLAY PREFERENCES OF CHILDREN BELOW 
GRADE III 


The fact has already been mentioned that in the case of children 
below the third grade the Play Quiz was not used for obtaining data in 
reference to play behavior. It would have been possible, of course, for 
the primary teachers to read the list of play activities to their pupils 
and have them indicate whether or not they had engaged in each 
activity read. This procedure has advantages but it was discarded 
since difficulties in understanding might have ensued. It was felt, too, 
that the memory, of the young child might not be reliable. 

To reveal the play behavior of children below Grade III, the fol- 
lowing plan was developed: and used. Each pupil was asked to men- 

` tion the five things which he liked best to do at home. After securing 
these five choices, an equal number of favorite school activities was 
secured, The two lists were secured since preliminary investigations 
revealed that the activities best liked at home were not always those 
enjoyed most at school. The two lists obtained from each child were 
treated together for it was felt that composite treatment would afford 
the best overview of the child’s total play life. It was decided that it 
would be inadvisable to distinguish the order of the various preferences. 
The writers felt that the method used in obtaining the data would not 
justify such refinement of technique. 

Data were secured from children in the following Kansas towns: 
Kansas City, Lawrénce, Bonner Springs, and Moran. In order that 
seasonal differences might be taken into account investigations were 
made on each of three different dates: Nov. 7, 1923, Feb. 20, 1924, 
and Apr. 30, 1924. The data were subsequently grouped simply by 
ages and sexes and graphs made therefrom. Separate charts also 


e for each of the three seasons of the year. 


were madi 
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Table II (p. 43), shows by seasons the number of boys and girls 
below Grade III, included in the three studies. Tables XIV and XV 
present lists of those activities which were mentioned with sufficient 
frequency to justify the computation of percentages. In spite of a 
certain inaccuracy due to the technique employed, which perhaps se- 
cured the things uppermost in mind rather than the actual preferences, 
the results are indicative probably of genuine preferences. Distinct 
differences are revealed between the sexes in their play favorites at 
these age levels. The same technique was used for boys and for girls. 


The early divergence in interests is a fact of significance both to the 
psychologist and to the curriculum-maker.* 


TABLE XIV 


RANK IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES AND OTHER Pray Activities Lixep Best BY Boys 
BELOW THE THIRD GRADE IN CERTAIN KANSAS COMMUNITIES. 


Activity 


Age 

5 7 8 
ent M 1 1 
2 13 e ; 

3 4 11 
POE 4 f 3 11 17 
Playing horse . 5 2 9 8 
Hide and seek , 6 4 2 2 
Playing tag .. 7 11 3 3 
Drawing .... 7 11 15 15 
Playing school ...... 8 5 8 4 
Playing in the san 8 21 12 18 
London Bridge ......... 9 ha bn ot 
Marbles ..... 9 6 5 4 
Football .... 11 6 3 4 
Cowboy and Indian . 10 7 8 5 

Playing train .. 10 9 13 
Skipping ...... 10 11 14 19 
Farmer in*the dell ............ 11 8 17 12 
Sliding on the playground slide th 15 9 4 10 
Writing on the blackboard, writing with colored crayons, etc... 15 10 11 13 

Running races ... i Ae 


Swinging 
Playing robber and p 


17 7 14 
Basketi balli. 9 s 1o 17 8 
Playing on the teeter-totter 15 13 8 
Reading 


* These and other sex differences will be discussed in Chapter VII. 
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TABLE XV 


Rank IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES AND OTHER Pray ACTIVITIES LIKED BEST BY GIRLS 
BELOW THE THIRD GRADE IN CERTAIN KANSAS COMMUNITIES. 


Activity Age 

5 6 
Playing house 1 1 7 1 
Doll .......- 2 3 4 5 
Playing school 4 2 2 2 
Hide and seek 10 4 2 3 
Playing tag -.. 8 7 3 4 
Ball or baseball . 3 5 8 7 
Drawing .....-- 4 11 12 10 
Mulberry bush . 5 8 16 20 
Blocks 6 zs 22 25 
Skipping 7 11 11 11 
Making things ...---- 7 18 16 
Ring around the roses . 9 5 7 7 
Playing in the sand pile . 9 18 se 33 
Jumping rope ....---++- 7 4 2 2 
Drop the handkerchief 17 9 7 15 
Farmer in the dell ..... AH 9 7 15 
Swinging 13 11 6 6 
Reading .... 16 10 7 q 
Sliding on the playg 17 10 7 a 
Playing on the teeter-totter 17 14 10 10 
Writing on the blackboard, writing with colored c 13 12 9 1 
Working, doing chores, etc. 16 13 13 9 

f. 12 9 


Jacks .. Hát 


Individual differences in play preference were enormous. The 
amount of individual difference is not shown in the tables. That 800 
different activities were mentioned by the children is indicative of the 
extent of individual variation. During the reports of the children, it 
t the children reported with great frequency that they 
performance of certain tasks. Again 
and again the primary child testified that he liked to “help mamma,” 
do this or that, or to “help grandma or grandpa or uncle," with this or 
that homely enterprise. Such assistance as could be rendered by a 
five-year-old child would in most instances be of a superfluous nature. 
Tt is probable that assistance was sometimes tolerated at the sacrifice 
of time and efficient performance. 

The difficulty of analyzing and classifying responses falling under 
the head of “helping some one” must be apparent at once to the reader. 
It was impossible for the teacher to tell exactly what part the child 
took in the experience reported by him. Therefore this activity or 
series of activities was not included in Tables XIV and XV. It is im- 
portant for the student to realize that this tendency was reported fre- 


was noted tha 
liked to help some one in the 
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quently by the children, that its popularity is evidence of a funda- 
mental human drive, the desire for new experience. 
Table XVI presents some of the specific items which the primary 
children mentioned to their teachers as among their five best-liked 
4home-activities. Most of the activities listed in Table XVI would ordi- 
narily be regarded as onerous tasks. Thus, eighteen of these small 
children stated that “washing dishes" was one of the best-liked home 
activities. It is highly probable that most of the children were too 
young to be trusted with this task and that the actual assistance ren- 
dered was negligible. That supervision was involved and activity re- 
stricted is indicated by the assertion of one youngster that she liked to 
“wash and wipe the dishes alone,” and by the statement of a small boy 
that he liked “to put coal in the furnace if allowed.” Such qualifica- 
tions, although not’ specifically mentioned, probably apply to many of 
the preferences displayed in Table XVI. It is evident, therefore, that 
many of the preferences result not from actual participation in certain » 
activities but from a desire to participate in varied and novel activities. - 
"These data give evidence of the impulse to obtain new experience, of 
the deep-rooted desire for physical and mental activity on the part of 
the growing child. : 
Dewey has pointed to children’s desire to “help”: 


“Children want to ‘help’; 
adults which effect external ch 
ing care for animals, etc. 


they are anxious to engage in the pursuits of 
anges: setting the table, washing dishes, help- 
In their plays they like to construct their own 
toys and appliances. With increasing maturity, activity which does not 
give back results of tangible and visible achievement loses its interest. . . . 


Observable results are necessary to enable persons to get a sense and a 
measure of their own powers,” 2 | 
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TABLE XVI 


SOME os THE THINGS WHICH PRIMARY CHILDREN LIKE TO DO WHEN 


AT HoME 

Girls Boys 
Wash the dishes. Cut and chop wood. 
Wipe the dishes. Help father at the store. 
Wash and wipe the dishes alone. Take the wagon to the post-office. 
Set the table. Pick apples. 
Clean house. Go to the store. 
Cook. Run errands. 
Sweep. Bring in the coal, wood, etc. 
Make candy. Make the fire. 
Sew center pieces. Haul fodder. 
Feed the chickens. Feed bran to the hog. 


Put coal in the furnace (if allowed). 
Help papa paint the house. 

Get the mail. 

Milk the cow. 

Rake the yard. 


Gather eggs. 

Clean the yard. 

Put the dishes away. 
Sweep the porch. 
Make beds. 


Help with the washing. Plant flowers. 
Help scrub. Y Help plow. 
Work at the store (father's). . Pound coal. 


Help father at the butcher shop. 


Put the dishes away. 
Make the dog house. 


Take care of the baby. 


It is evident that the tasks mentioned by Dewey are not too onerous 
to appeal to the child who is too young to have had real experience 
with them. Collectively the above lists evidence the fact that the 
growing child craves new experiences for the sake of the experience. 
Groos has pointed to the fact that such activity facilitates the develop- 
ment of the child’s inherited abilities? Seashore, too, has commented 


on this phenomenon: 

vident in the development of the social nature 
of the child, and is especially marked in the deyelopment of his conscious- 
ness of kinship with a group. - - - Child play reproduces on its level the 
struggles and achievements of developed social life . . . the child ... grad- 
ually approaches the sterm, adult realities, taught. and trained, hardened 
and softened, warmed and cooled, roused and rationalized, through those 
very engagements, in play, which without break or loss of their original 


“Growth through play is e 


4 
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character gradually blend into the duties, résponsibilities, opportunities and 
achievements of adult life." 


And again: *Children seldom play with the intention of fitting themselves 
for life, nor are adults ordinarily conscious of Serving this purpose in play. 
Children play, as do the rest of us, because it satisfies certain cravings and 
seems to be the eternally fit and natural thing to do. It is only in the 
larger, retrospective view that we realize how nature has wrought marvels 
of development through the operation of the play instincts.” 4 


In the last analysis the child’s desire to help is the means which 
nature has provided for his self-help. The parent and the teacher who 
are cognizant of this fact will give the child permission to “help” when- 
ever it seems desirable to do so. It is important that the parent or 
teacher attempt to turn the impulse to help to good account. Certain 
psychologists hold that any response that an organism is capable of 
making may be attached (at least theoretically) to any situation to 
which it be sensitive. Multitudinous forms of redirection which satisfy 
the desire for new experience are therefore possible. The parent and 
teacher should recognize that it is dangerous and unwise to repress or 
Suppress such a powerful original drive to activity. They should rec- 
ognize the strength of the drive and seek diligently to direct it in such 
à way as to facilitate maximum growth. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SEX DIFFERENCES 


Popular thinking assumes conspicuous differences between the 
sexes in most traits. The average person has no hesitancy in describ- 
ing dogmatically these differences. Striking differences have been 
emphasized in intelligence. Terman and Hollingworth have demon- 
strated conclusively that sex differences have been exaggerated in 
regard to this function.’ * The outstanding differences pointed to by 
earlier investigators have not been found when objective measures have 
been employed. The conspicuous and vital fact regarding the sexes 
in reference to intelligence is their likeness. j 

Salient data are available regarding intelligence. Little experimen: 
tation has been carried on in reference to other traits. Large sex dif 
ferences are generally assumed. 

When human traits or activities are objectively measured it is found 
that continuity of variation exists. Therefore classification usually af. 
fords a very incomplete description of the data. 

Sex differences in play behavior have been overemphasized by previ- 
ous investigators. Play behavior is a function of so many variables 
that it is unsatisfactory to characterize most activities as belonging 
one sex or the other. In some instances the present 
that a given play activity is engaged in more frequently, 
irls of the same ages, but that the opposite 
the upper age levels, older girls engaging 
activity than older boys. This was found 
? and for “Social clubs or being with the 


primarily to 
writers found 
by younger boys than by g 
of this situation exists at 
more frequently in the same 
for “Just hiking or strolling, 


gang." 
tion reveals that others are cognizant of the 


The following quota 
difficulties attendant upon cataloguing play activities according to sex. 


tain games and occupations are for boys and others 


“The idea that cer 
tificial one that has developed as a reflection of the 
83 


for girls is a purely ar 
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conditions existing in adult life. It does not occur to a boy that dolls are 
not just as fascinating and legitimate a plaything for him as for his sister, 
until some one puts the idea into his head." ? 


The amount of sex difference may be studied best by examination 
of the graphs made for each of the 200 activities. Each graph shows 
the percentages of boys and of girls of various ages who engaged in 
each activity. Lack of space has prevented the inclusion of all of- these 
graphs or the data from which they were made. However, an over- 
view of sex differences in play behavior may be obtained by examining 
the lists of activities here given in which sex differences are conspicu- 
ous. 

Table XVII presents those activities which are more commonly 
engaged in by boys than by girls. The activities are arranged in order 
of merit, those activities showing the largest amount of sex difference 
being listed toward the top of the page. Table XVIII presents a simi- 
iar list showing the activities in which girls participate more frequently 
than boys. Table XIX displays a list of activities in which the sexes 
participate with approximately equal frequency, 
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TABLE XVII 


Pray Activitres More COMMONLY PARTICIPATED IN BY Boys THAN BY 
GIRLS AT PRACTICALLY EVERY AGE 


Football. 

Using a hammer, saw, nails, etc., for 
fun. 

Wrestling. 

Marbles. 

Riding a bicycle. 

fences, 


Climbing porches, trees, 


posts, etc. 
Throwing rocks and stones. 
Playing cowboy. 
Boxing. 
Whistling. 
Shooting a gun. 


Playing Indian. 


Playing robber and police 


Basket ball. 
Baseball with a hard ball. 


Driving an auto. 
Watching athletic sports. 
Smoking. 

Jumping for distance. 


Jumping for height. 
Mumbly peg. 
Flying kites. 
Making or using a w: 
electrical apparatus. 
Snowball fights. 
Pole vaulting. 

*Tn the case of some ac 
have been expected because of 
particular activity. 


ireless, or other 


Just playing catch. 
Coasting on a wagon. 
Rolling an auto tire. 
Fishing. 

*Playing pool. 


Pitching horseshoes. 


Playing with bow and arrows. 

Swimming. 

Digging caves or dens. 

Spinning tops. 

Playing with toy trains, ships, autos, 
wagons, etc. 

Playing fire engine (or hook and 
ladder). 

Running races. 

Matching pennies. 

Coasting on a coaster. 


Playing bandit. 

Playing soldier. 

Playing with pet dogs. 

Playing with an indoor or playground 
ball. 


Horseback riding. 

Rolling a hoop. 

Walking on stilts. 

Hunting. 

Building or watching bonfires, 
Building a dam. 


tivities the sex difference is slighter than would perhaps 
the fact that few members of either sex engaged in the 
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TABLE XVIII 


Pray Activities MORE FREQUENTLY PARTICIPATED IN BY GIRLS THAN BY 
: Boys AT PRACTICALLY Every AGE 


Playing with dolls. 

Visiting or entertaining company. 

Playing house. 

Just singing. 

Sewing, knitting, crocheting, etc., for 
fun. S 


Playing the piano (for fun). 
` Writing letters. 
Jumping or skipping rope. 
Dressing up in older folks’ clothing. 
Playing school. 


Social dancing. 

Jacks. 

Playing movie actor or movie 
actress. 

Londòn bridge. 

Stringing beads. 


Going to parties or picnics. 
Folk-dancing. 

Just imagining things. 
Looking at pictures. 
Gathering flowers: 


Going to entertainments, concerts, 
and so on. 

Playing with pet kittens. 

Playing Sunday school. 

Drop the handkerchief. 

Cutting paper things with scissors. 


Teasing somebody. 

Just hiking or strolling. 
Hop, skip, and jump. 
Playing nurse. 

Listening to the victrola. 


Sleigh-riding. 

Reading short stories. 

Telling or guessing riddles. 

Telling fortunes or having fortunes 
told. 

Hop-scotch. 


Hide-and-seek. 

Playing store. 

Playing other make-believe games. 
Statuary. 


“Here I come. “Where from?” 
Tin-tin. a 

Other singing games. ^ 

Old witch. , 
Pussy wants a corner. 


Making mud pies, mud dolls, etc. 
Painting with water-colors, 
Making a scrapbook. 

Taking snapshots, 

Roller skating. 
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TABLE XIX 


Pray ACTIVITIES WHICH ARE PARTICIPATED IN ABOUT AS COMMONLY BY 
ONE SEX AS BY THE OTHER 


Dominoes. 
Sleigh-riding. 
Riding in an auto. 
Excursions to the 
country, etc. 
Attending lectures. 


woods, parks, 


Chewing gum. 

Having “dates.” 

Card games, such as authors, bridge, 
whist. 

Looking at the Sunday “funny” 
paper. $ 

Reading jokes or funny sayings. 

Reading the newspapers. 

Reading books. 

Listening to stories. 

Writing poems. 

Doing gymnasium work. 


Clay modeling. 


Drawing with pencil, pen, 


crayon. 
Other toys. 
Picture puzzles. 


Doing calisthenics. 

Just running and romping. 
Follow your leader. 

Run, sheep, run. 
Anty-over. 


Blackman. 
Crack the whip. 
Dodgeball. 
Croquet. 
Jackstraws. 


Pillow fights. 
Playing in the sand. 
Post-office. 

Three deep. 

Other ring games. 


chalk, or 


Playing with pet rabbits. 
Playing with other pets. 


TYPES OF ACTIVITIES COM 
SEXES OF AGES 8 


For boys and girls of ages 814 127 
t in play activities. 
aracteristic of the sexes in reference to play, 


able unanimity of interes 
may observe the chief ch 
‘namely, the likeness, 
the types of activities 
participate. All of th 
children of each sex; 5o 
Írequently 


the writers hav 
in which both boys and girls of ages 8% 


e activities of th 
me of the activities, however, are much more 


MONLY PARTICIPATED IN BY BOTH 
14 TO 1274 INCLUSIVE 


to 1274 inclusive there is consider- 


In order that the reader 


e compiled in Table XX a list of 
to 12% 
e list are participated in by some 


participated in by one sex. 
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The writers found that girls took part much more frequently than 
boys in some of the activities. These are designated ($). Those in 
which boys participated much more frequently than girls are marked 
($). The activities in which the boys indulged only to a slightly 
greater extent than girls are marked (+). Those activities in which 
girls participated only slightly more frequently than the boys are 
designated (*). 


TABLE XX 


Typrs or Pray ACTIVITIES COMMONLY PARTICIPATED IN BY CHILDREN OF 
Aces 8% to 12% INCLUSIVE 


(1) Activities involving pleasurable bodily movements, usually of a 
rhythmic sort. 


Girls Boys 
Riding in an auto. Riding in an auto. 
* Swinging. Swinging. x ute 
* Roller skating. Roller skating. 1 o 
T Sliding on a playground slide. Sliding on a playground slide. ; MN 
* Playing teeter-totter, Playing teeter-totter, y 


§ Jumping or skipping rope. i Rolling an auto tire. 
t Coasting on a wagon. 


i Coasting on a coaster. ^ 


(2) Activities which involve the hiding and finding of objects or the 
concealment of one's own person. 


Girls 


§ Drop the handkerchief, 
* Blind man’s buff. 

* Hide the button. 

* Hide the thimble, 

* Hide and seek. 


Boys 
Drop the handkerchief, 
Blind man’s buff. 
Hide the button. 
Hide the thimble. 
Hide and seek. 


(3) Activities which involve the imitation of older persons, 


Girls 


§ Playing school. 

§ Playing house. 

* Playing store. 

§ Playing movie actor or actress. 

§ Playing with dolls, doll carriages, 
doll clothes, etc. 


Boys 
Playing school. 
1 Playing horse. 
£ Playing cowboy. 
t Playing soldier. 
t Playing robber and police. 
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(4) Activities which involve a rather high degree of motor skill. 


Girls Boys 
Follow your leader. Follow your leader. 
* Hop, skip, and jump. Hop, skip, and jump. 
§ Jacks. t Spinning tops. 
8 Sewing, knitting, crocheting, etc., X Marbles. 
for fun. i Mumbly peg. 


i Track and athletic events. 


(5) Activities which consist of efforts at construction. 


Girls Boys 
* Drawing with pencil, pen, chalk or Drawing with pencil, pen, chalk or 
crayon. crayon. $ 
* Cutting paper things with scissors. Cutting paper things with scissors. 
§ Sewing, knitting, crocheting, etc., Using a hammer, saw, nails, etc., for 
for fun. fun. 


+ Fixing or repairing something. 


Fixing or repairing something. ] 
Helping somebody with his work. 


Helping somebody with his work. 


(6) Activities which seem to depend almost wholly upon sensory stimu- 
lation, as for example: 


Girls i Boys 


Chewing gum. 
* Listening to the victrola. Listening to the victrola. 
+ Building or watching bonfires. Building or watching bonfires. 
§ Gathering flowers. Gathering flowers. 
Whistling. $ Whistling. 
§ Just singing. Just singing. 


Chewing gum. 


“(7) Tag games. 


Girls on Boys 
Other tag games. ther tag games. — 
* Drop B handkerchief. Drop the handkerchief. 
* Three deep. Three deep. 
(8) Singing games. 
Girls Boys 
n Bri London Bridge. 

§ London Bridge. Leen Ree 


Other singing games. 
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(9) Activities which involve reading. 


Girls ee Boys 1 
* Reading jokes or funny sayings. Reading jokes or funny sayings. 
* Reading the newspapers. Reading the newspapers. 
* Reading short stories. Reading short stories. 
* Reading books. Reading books. : i 
Reading or looking at magazines. Reading or looking at magazines. 


(10) Miscellaneous activities. 


Girls Boys 
Going to the movies. T Going to the movies. 
$ Writing letters. Writing letters. A 
Looking at the Sunday "funny" Looking at the Sunday “funny 
paper. paper. 
Watching athletic sports. t Watching athletic sports. 


It is apparent from Table XX that the play life of pre-adolescent 
girls and boys has many elements in common. Both sexes engage in 
activities which involve pleasurable bodily movement, the hiding and 
finding of objects, imitation of older persons, bodily activity and à 
motor skill, skill in construction, sensory gratification, re ding, and . 
singing. The difficulty of hard and fast classification of play data has 
been pointed out previously. Nevertheless, in order that the present 
discussion may be better systematized, an attempt will be made to 
present types of activities in which sex differences were found. The 
writers have compiled the lists with a full realization of the overlapping 
of the categories. The inclusion of Several activities under different 
headings is a result of the awareness of the overlapping. Hard and 
fast classifications can not be drawn. The following rather conven- 
lent divisions facilitate description of the data. 


TYPES OF ACTIVITIES IN WHICH CONSPICUOUS SEX DIF- 
FERENCES ARE FOUND 
Ages 577 to 8% inclusive.* 
Active, vigorous plays and games. » 
One difference appeared consistently throughout the investigations 
that were conducted. This was the conspicuous tendency for boys to 


* The children of age 8% here discussed were children who had not reached the 
third grade in school. 
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engage more frequently than girls in extremely active plays and games 
and for the girls to participate more frequently than boys in games 
sedentary in character. This difference appeared at a very early age. 
Inspection of the tables presented on pages 78 and 79 reveals that the 
activity best liked by boys below Grade III is “Ball or baseball.” The 
girls’ most frequently mentioned preference is “Playing house.” Other 


activities preferred by boys are: 


Hide and seek. Playing horse. 
Tag. Playing football. 


Playing cowboy and Indian. 


Boys of ages 534 and 6% indicated also a preference for "Playing 
with blocks,” “Playing house, “Playing London Bridge,” etc., but the 
popularity of these activities declined rapidly as chronological age 
advanced. 

Activities other than “Playing house,” which appeared frequently 
e: 

Swinging. 
Jumping rope. 
Playing tag. 


among:the preferences of the girls ar 
Playing with dolls. 
Playing school. 


e best-liked activities of the primary boys and girls may 
pection of the Tables XIV and XV, presented on 
It will be noted from these tables that “Playing 
football,” and “Playing with dolls,” are about the only activities con- 
fined almost exclusively to one sex or the other. Most of the activities 
of the lists were participated in both by boys and by girls. Sex dif- 
ferences were not revealed to the extent previous writers have indi- 


cated. 


Other of th 
be identified by ins 
pages 78 and 79. 


ONSPICUOUS SEX DIF- 
CTIVITIES IN WHICH C 
RE FERENCES ARE FOUND 
Ages 875 to 12% 
ly that the primary boys studied fre- 
tive plays and games. This tendency 
to 1274 inclusive. The activities 


Tt was pointed out previous 


quently engaged in extremely ac Y 
was found also for boys of ages 815 


"W | 
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more frequently participated in by boys than by girls of these ages | 
include: | 
Football. Climbing porches, trees, fences, | 
ving. posts, etc. 
E Throwing rocks or stones. | 

Snowball fights. 

Using a hammer, saw, nails, etc., Playing cowboys. 

for fun. Playing robber and police. 


Track events. 


There is a difference also in the way in which the sexes play certain 
games. For example, both girls and boys engage in basket ball, indoor 
baseball, etc., but girls seem to exert less energy in these play activities. 
In general, the writers noted that the girls tended to avoid active par- 


ticipation in certain games which afforded extremely vigorous diversion 
for the boys. 


ACTIVITIES WHICH INVOLVE MUSCULAR DEXTERITY, SKILL 
AND STRENGTH 


A difference between the sexes was found in the persistent tendency 
of the boys to turn to activities which posit muscular dexterity, skill 
and strength. Many of the activities listed on pages 85 and 86 are of 
this type. Additional activities of slightly different type y hich can þe 
characterized as requiring a marked degree of monet nd co- ` 


ordination were engaged. in more frequently by the boys than by the 
girls. Among these are the following: 


1 
| 


Spinning tops. 


Mumbly peg. 
Marbles. uus 


Walking on stilts. 
Some activities in which the girls 


participated more frequently than 
the boys required muscular skill and 


coórdination. Among these are: 
Tacks. 


Sewing, knitting, crocheting, etc., 
for fun. 


Jumping or skipping rope. 


In general, it may be said that activities which require a marked 
degree of motor skill were much less numerous in the lists of activities 
frequently participated in by girls than in those of the boys. 
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ACTIVITIES INVOLVING THE ELEMENTsOF COMPETITION 


Noticeable also was the relatively great frequency with which the 
boys turned to activities involving the element of competition. This 
tendency was not revealed to so marked a degree by the girls studied. 
The following activities involving the element of competition were en- 


gaged in frequently by the boys. 


Football. Wrestling. 
` Boxing. Snowball fights. 


Track events. 


ORGANIZED PLAYS AND GAMES 


Another important difference revealed clearly in the lists of activi- 
ties most frequently engaged in is the greater degree of organization 
necessary fer participation in many of the boys’ games. The boys’ 
games tend to conform to recognized and accepted codes of rules. They 
involve codperation to a greater extent and likewise submission to an 


Girls, on the other hand, were found to play few games in 
n is required. Their pastimes were 
The boys’ games which best exem- 


arbiter. 
which a high degree of organizatio) 
more often individual in nature. 
plify a high degree of organization are: 

Baseball with a hard ball. 


Football. 
- Basket ball. Track events. 
It has been said frequently that girls enjoy witnessing athletic 


ing to participate in them. The present studies 


sports, boys preferr 
be more fond than the girls of watching athletic 


showed the boys to 
sports. 

CTIVITIES AND ACTIVITIES INVOLVING RE- 
STRICTED RANGE OF ACTION 


Young girls seem to find it necessary to obtain their play life 
through activities within the home or very near the home. Such a re- 
striction does not exist to the same extent for boys. Therefore, the 
boys studied took part much more frequently than the girls in certain 
activities requiring a relatively wide geographical radius, i.e.: 


Horseback riding. Hunting. 


hering nuts. Fishing. 
tas Flying kites. 


SEDENTARY A 
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PLAY ACTIVITIES INVOLVING INDIRECT RESPONSES, 
THE USE OF LANGUAGE, ETC. 
It is noteworthy that girls’ activities involve the use of language to 
a slightly greater extent than do those of boys. This is seen clearly in 
such activities as: 


Visiting and entertaining company. Reading the newspapers. 
Writing letters. Reading short stories, 
Reading jokes or funny sayings. Reading books. 


Teasing somebody. 


In the investigations herein reported sex difference as regards the 
percentage of individuals participating therein was marked only for 
the first two of the above activities. In the case of the others, the dif- 
ference was small but consistently in favor of the girls. 

It is common knowledge that girls and women are relatively voluble 
as compared with men. Jesperson states that, as compared with boys, 
girls are found to learn to talk at a younger age and to stutter and 


stammer less often. Too, they suffer less frequently from other speech 
defects.* ý 


mote frequently than boys in activities involving the use of language 
but it may be due merely to a tendency toward greater loquaciousness 
on the part of the girls. Tt may be that girls turn more frequently than 
boys to play activities involving the use of language because of the in- 
direct gratification of certain desires so obtained. . 
Previous citation has been given to the fact that girls read more 
than boys. The differences between the sexes in this regard were not 
large. However, the sex differences in reference to the popularity of 


book-reading, and the relative amounts of time devoted to book- 
reading were significant. 


Table XXI shows how “Reading books,” 
the 200 activities of the Play Quiz, accordin 


was second in popularity among white boys of ages 1275, 131, and 
1715, included in the investigation of January, 1926. 


K y 
Earlier maturing may account for the fact EN... : 
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It will be noted from Table XXI that “Reading books,” was most 
frequently selected as one of their three favorite activities by two 
groups only of males, one of these groups being the members of the 
faculty of the University of Kansas, the other, students of age 2114. 
The greater popularity of book-reading among girls is*indicated by the 
fact that te groups of girls gave book-reading rank one in popularity. 
Examination of Table XXI reveals further evidence of the girls’ greater 
fondness for book-reading, i.e., the groups of girls report fondness for 
book-reading much more frequently than the groups of boys. 

Table XXII shows how “Reading books” ranked among the 
list of 200 games, sports, and other play activities in reference to the 
relative amount of time consumed by the activity. Table XXII is 

-to be read as follows: According to the children’s own judgments 
“Reading books," consumed more time than any other one activity 
for boys of ages 914, 2014, and 2215, included in the investigation 

of November, 1923. However, this activity consumed more time than 
any other activity for the girls of ages 915 to 1875 inclusive. 

“It will be noted from Table XXII that “Reading books," was 
judged to consume more time than any other activity by 23 groups of 
boys and by 49 groups of girls. It is at once apparent that the girls 
studied spent a greater proportion of their leisure time in reading 
books than did the boys. 

Table XXIII displays by sex the percentages of individuals of 
various age levels who indicated that “Reading books," was one of their 
three favorite leisure-time activities. The amount of sex difference is 
at once apparent. Separate tables and graphs were made for the 
seasonal data and for each of the sub-groups studied, but since the 
ex difference was found to be approximately the same for 


amount of s i 
e been treated collectively in Table 


each sub-group, the data hav 


XXIII. ed 

Table XXIII shows clearly that book-reading is more often a favor- 

ite activity among girls than among boys. Between ages 1074 and 

1624 inclusive, book-reading is mentioned as one of three favorites by 
tage of girls as of boys. 


almost twice as large a percen S ; 
Table XXIV displays by sex the percentages of individuals who in- 


dicated that “Reading books,” was the one activity that had consumed 
more of their leisure time than any other of the list of 200 leisure- 
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time activities. The data obtained from the six separate investigations 
are given composite treatment in Table XXIV. It will be noted that 
at most age levels a larger percentage of girls than of boys judged 
book-reading to have consumed more of their leisure time than any 
other activity. * 

It is interesting to speculate regarding the educational implications 
of the above findings. The sex differences are clearly marked. Recent 
writers have emphasized the fact that the problem of the modern 
school is to teach children to want to read rather than merely to im- 
part reading ability. Professor Morrison has said that in the appraisal 
of the learning product the vital question is, “What does the pupil do 
when he is on his own?" As a means of appraising the learning prod- 
uct, Professor Morrison furnishes the pupil with ready access to a 
liberal amount of material written in French, German, or Latin, as the 
case may be, and then sees what the pupil does without supervision or 
requirement. If the pupil reads, this fact is taken as evidence that the 
teal learning product has been obtained. If the pupil does not read, 
it is inferred that, regardless of test results, the real learning product. 
(adaptation) has not been obtained. 1 n TUNI: 

lf education be regarded as a process of habit-formation it is 


evident that girls acquire the reading adaptation at earlier ages than 
boys. 


i 
less often, and experience a smaller percentage of elimination from 
School than boys. 


Several attempts have been made to explain these 
facts but no single explanation seems to be wholly satisfactory. School 
marks are doubtless a function of many and diverse elements and it 
Seems probable that no single statement will suffice to explain why 
girls progress through school more rapidly than boys. 

In a Master’s thesis recently completed by Mae M. Gale at the’ 


University of Kansas, the Terman Group Intelligence Test and the 
Stanford Achieve 


ment Examination were administered to 268 boys 
and 326 girls in the Junior High School of Lawrence, Kansas.° It was 


* found that the girls Surpassed the boys by a larger margin in reading 
than in any other subject. 
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If the finding in reference t i 
o the girls’ superior readi ili 
n referen ng abil = 
a: a general situation it seems likely that this sex Stiles ere, ae 
e due in part to the fact that the girls spend a greater mene 


TABLE XXI , 


How Activity No. 66, “Ri 
. 66, EADING Booxs, Just FoR Fun,” R.: Y 
: IN,” RANKED i 
200 GAMES, SPORTS, AND OTHER Pray ACTIVITIES IN REFERENCE DEI ds T E 
N TLARITY, 


Nov. Feb. Apr. Nov Tov. 
Mr 1023 1924 EMT Lae XE T p 
1 25 19 26 
P m ural) (Rural) (White) (Negro) 
A » 
| [74 3 5 i “fl i i $ 
107 t 8 n t IET i 
1114 15 8 E 11 8 3 i 
1214 11 11 6 12 9 ? * 
1314 7 2 6 1 1 2 t 
| 1414 9 6 6 1 10 4 3 
15% 10 6 5 1 t 5 ii 
1615 8 6 11 x * 2 
1714 5 7 10 * * 3 5 
184 7 7 t * * 5 d 
197 8 8 5 f * * x 
i 2014 13 12 12 * * x i 
eRT EAA 20 1 t bi * * : 
22 or above 2 3 8 * * * t 
K. U. Faculty i 
Men x x 1 
Girls 
8% 8 3 16 4 
9% 11 5 9 7 1 10 H 
10% 3 5 7 7 5 3 B 
11% 2 2 2 i 4 4 5 
1214 2 2 1 9 2 2 f 
1314 2 2 1 4 3 2 3 
1414 1 2 2 5 1 1 2 
1514 2 1 2 t i 2 $ 
16 no 1 3 * * 2 
174 2 1 1 + be x * * 
1814 12 2 6 ^ * W * 
1914 7 4 5 * * * " 
2014 5 7 17 ed M * * 
Bee, 1 2 7 * * * * 
220rabove 12 3 11 * v z ^d 
K. U. Faculty 
Women " 2 


* No data assembled. 
t Mentioned by less than 5% of individuals. 

ding books than do the boys. If the above 
llows that the data herein presented pointe 


curricular activities. 


their leisure time at rea 
hypothesis is accepted it fo. 
the way to an evaluation of extra- 


à 
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The writers will not attempt to account for the fact that the girls 
are more fond than the boys of book-reading. It is probable that 
numerous factors produce this situation. The writers have sought 


TABLE XXII 


How Activity No. 66, “Reapinc Pooks, Just ror Fun,” RANKED AMONG A LIST OF 
200 Games, Sports, AND OTHER PLAY ACTIVITIES IN REFERENCE TO TIME CONSUMED. 


Nov. Feb. Apr. Nov. Nov. Jan. Jan. 
1923 1924 1924 1924 1925 1926 1926 
Ages 2 . (Rural) (Rural) (White) (Rural) 


Boys 
8% 
97; 
1075 
117 
127 
1375 
14% 
15% 
167 
17 
18/4 
1914 
201% 
214 
22 and up 
K. U. Faculty 
Men 


FO) e 09 O2 t9 Ut to GUN (9 OH 
An oS EA ES tO EO NO FO FO (9 IE E ees 
NYRR ER qs Q2 02 O2 WOH 
HR de G6 E 3E EH Hed He UHR O2 44e a 
LAN EE EI HOHE 
de dk € HO O A HHH H 


" 


coo0 RRR oe 


* 
* 
= 
* 
* 
* 


Girls 
8% 
972 
10% 
11% 
1217 
13% 
14% 
15% 
161 
174% 
18% 
197 
20% 
21:4 
22 and up 
K. U. Faculty 
Women 


* No data assembled. 
$ Mentioned by less than 3% of individuals. 


PA tO U 
POO pe he pot A EA ANO IH 
HHH 3€ 3€ X X n m 0 NS R9 19 O 
HH KEK KH HHON HONE 
* X ox 3X HEE Ee N OO 
HH X 36 € HEN EEE WOH 


OHH ERR Ee eee ee 


* 
* 


1 


* 
* 
* 

* 


merely to point to the above rather marked sex difference in reference 
to fondness for book-reading and to emphasize the fact that “to give 


*boys and girls a love of books means far more than to teach them to 
read," 
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TABLE XXIII 


_PERCENTAGES or InpivipuAts OF Various AcE Levers WHo STATED THAT “READING 
Books, Just ron Fun,” Was One or Turis THREE FAVORITE LEISURE TIME Activities. 
COMPOSITE RESULTS OF ALL INVESTIGATIONS WHICH Were MADE 


No. of No. of 

Ages Males % Females 96 
8% 531 6.7 568 11.1 
9% 796 6.1 781 8.7 
10% 874 4.9 969 10.5 
11% 898 6.3 1064 13.7 
12% 1010 7.6, 1243 15.8 
13% 1113 11.0 1104 20.0 
14% 1024 10.2 1135 214 
15% 932 12.1 943 214 
1614 684 11.8 709 29.0 
17% 421 14.7 583 25.9 
187 415 8.7 461 17.6 
1914 - 316 10.4 309 13.9 
* 2014 182 6.5 273 12.1 
21% 153 11.7 192 20.8 
22 or above 262 15.5 246 15.4 
K. U. Faculty 135 *20.7 35 25.7 


TABLE XXIV 


PERCENTAGES OF INDIVIDUALS OF VARIOUS Ace Levers Wmo Inpicatep Twat “READING 

Books, Just ror Fun,” Hap Consumep More or Tuem LEISURE TIME THAN Any 

Oruer Activity oF A List or 200 GAMES, Sports, AND OTHER Pray ACTIVITIES. CoM- 
POSITE RESULTS OF ALL INVESTIGATIONS Wuicu WERE MADE. 


. No. of No. of x 
Males 96 Females A 

ana 531 1.0 568 5.3 
0% 796 4.7 781 54 
1014 874 8.1 969 7.7 
114 808 7.6 1064 8.7 
1214 1010 71 1243 12.7 
1314 1113 mi 1104 19.7 

1414 1024 6.8 1135 172 x 

1514 932 9.7 943 164 
161 684 104 709 23.6 
1714 421 14.3 583 244 
1814 415 75 461 14.5 
1914 316 10.8 309 10.0 
2014 182 15.9 273 8.8 
2 25 ME no 122 
T 262 17. : 
22 or above tne ito B: 1 


K. U. Faculty 
HIDING GAMES 


Girls were found to engage more frequently than boys in each of 
the following hiding games. The difference is not especially marked * 
for any one activity but was consistent in every case. 
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he handkerchief. Hide the button. 
ud watts buit. Hide the thimble. 
Hide and seek. 


Tt is possible that the girls engage more commonly than boys in 
each of the preceding activities simply because they are sedentary in 
character. It is difficult to disentangle sedentariness from such a 
factor as indirection, 


CONSERVATIVE PLAYS AND GAMES 


It is of interest that the girls showed less seasonal change in their 
play than did the boys. "This was true both for the activities partici- 
pated in, those mentioned as favorites, and those which consumed the 
largest amount of time. It was noticeable particularly in the case of 
the activities best liked and those which consumed the greatest amount 


TABLE XXV-a Y TUE 


RANK IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES AND OTHER PLAY ACTIVITIES TO WHICH THE Boys 
EIGHT TO FIFTEEN YEARS or Ace THOUGHT Trey Hap Given THE Most Time.* 


Activity Age 
8 c3 bU 12 13 5v S, 
Baseball with a hard ball** ... 1 1 1 2 2 3 2 3 
Football *#* 22.0.1), 2 2 2 1 1 1 3 2 
Basket ball *#** , oh 5 4 5 2 2 Ly al 4 
Reading books e 3 5 4 4 4 4 4 
Riding a bicycle , 5 5 3 3 5 5 5 6 
Marbles ..... 3 4 6 7 41. ot wr x 
Boxing ..... 4 5 5 LT. uy H A D 
Playing cowboy . 2 5 59M. dz dic 5a «e 
Roller skating ... 5 6 6 7 5 TIERO We 
Going to the "movies" . 6 5 5 6 6 6 6 7 
67176 261.2016 "1: ee 
CUM EN m "MORES 
Ho dE do 8 8 
Mot ec $ 9 8 
D. m EA 9 8 
Cope rM ADM d $ 7 9 8 
6 6 6 7 6 2r bc DS 
vot das to (0L VEN EM 
ea! ROCHE ERES 4 4 5 
* The following activities consumed much time, but it is difficult to rank them on the 
basis of the time 


D consumed: jumping for distance, pole vaulting, 
coasting on a wagon, riding in an automobile, doing “stunts” 


with pet dogs, spinning tops, making or using a wireless or 
and fishing. 


** April data. i 
*** November data. 
**** November and February data. 


! jumping for height, 
in the gymnasium, playing 
other electrical apparatus, s 
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TABLE XXV-b 


RANK IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES AND OTHER PLAY Activities TO WHICH THE YOUNG MEN 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE OR OLDER THOUGHT Tuey Hap Given THE Most Time.* 


University 
Se Age 22 or of Kansas 
Activity 16 17 18 19 20 21 Older Faculty 
Football tti od erret ee : 2 1 1 1 3 4 5 
Basket ball *** 1 2 2 3 Bs oc 
Reading books ......... 4 3 3 2 1 1 1 1 
Baseball with a hard ball **** 3 4 Gog Seog) tag) ee c 
Driving an automobile . 4 5 4 5 7 5 8 4 
Just “loafing” or lounging 5 7 6 5 2 2 3 Sc 
Reading the newspapers .. 8 7 7 4 4 2 2 2 
Having “datés” ........ 7 7 7 4 5 5 5 oe 
Going to the “movies” . 9 8 9 5 3 9 hl x 
Listening to the radio 8 Ceo cd Be yates sod de Ue 
Attending lectures ..... Gb «129 5 2 3 4 e 
Just “hiking” or strolling . o vs 5 7 Jo 
Reading short stories +. hs PMU) a 5 
Writing letters xot ic Bo CONIOI SION? Bo 
Social clubs or being with the gang... ote wie d 5 5 6 Es 
Social dancing ........----++- H Dj ns 0t 10) S LM e LY 
Doing gymnasium work 3 9 BI E MN ES ^ 
Hunting ** 4 4 6 n oy os e. 
Tennis **** 4 4 4 5 5 3 un 5 
4 4 5 7; Ms ^. 5o 


Watching athletic sports 


* The following activities consumed much 


basis of the time consumed: going to entertain : j i 
ing company; card games, such as authors, bridge, and whist; playing for fun musical 


instruments other than the piano; running races (April data); smoking, swimming; 
riding in an automobile; going to parties or picnics; and playing golf. 

** November data. 

#4 November and February data. 

xx** April data. 


time, but it is difficult to rank them on the 
inmenfs, concerts, etc.; visiting or entertain- 


of time. See Tables VII, VIII, XXV,and XXVI. Table VIII shows 
(ages 814 to 1274), were “Playing 


that the favorite activities of girls 2y : 
with dolls,” and “Going to the movies.” The activity consuming the 
largest shone of time was “Reading books.” None of the activities 


onal variation. 
"re i PRU activities were “Football,” “Baseball,” and 
“Basket ball. These were the activities which also consumed the 
greatest amount of the boys’ time. These SES are of course sea- 
sonal. The present writers found “Basket ball," to be less seasonal 


than “Football,” or “Baseball.” 
The girls’ conservatism was sho} 
were studied. The greater variabil 


parent at all ages. 


hown when the individual age groups 
ity of the male in play was ap- 
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Conservatism on the part of the girls may be due to the fact that 
girls mature more rapidly than boys. However, it may be due merely 
to the fact that range in play behavior is greatly restricted for girls. 
It is common knowledge that girls are required to conform more rigor- 
ously to conventional demands than boys and this principle probably 
holds for play behavior, unusual play activities on the part of the girls 
being quickly suppressed. 


TABLE XXVI-a 


RANK IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES AND OTHER Pray Activities TO WHICH THE GIRLS 
EIGHT TO FIFTEEN YEARS OE Ace Tnoucur THey Hap GIVEN THE Most Trwr.* 


Activity 


= 
o 
= 
= 
N 
Em 
p 
m 
P 
m 
[zi 


Reading books 
Dolls, doll c: 
Jacks ** . 


Sewing, knitting, crocheting, 

Playing school 
Playing house .. 
Writing letters ........ 
Jumping or skipping rope 
Gathering flowers ** 


T RENNES o 


Poon: » 
- 
tn 


Anaan: + 


4 
3 
5 
5 


MAAAwW. 2 sit 


GA Q3 d» de de RO) C3 2 CO N O2 (9 I 
Ij4aeORooRROU:::l1:: 


TA CU C RIDGE CUNG dS RO 


Visiting or ente: 
Social dancing ... 
Having “dates” .... 
Reading short stories rS 
Reading the newspapers 
Doing gymnasium ,work . 
Listening to the radio .......... 
Ball with an indoor or playground ba 


E 

ch PR ROU! ` 

| ooo€o!:: 
* omo RROGUUOOpG:: 7:1: 


Pen 
but it is difficult to rank them on the 


Sports, just singing, social clubs or being 
“hiking” or strolling, and running races. 


Puos: : 
aoaos: i 


1 Je 
* The following activities consumed much time, 
basis of the time consumed: watching athletic Spo: 
with the gang, listening to the victrola, just 
** April data. 
**4* November and February data. 
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TABLE XXVI-b 


RANK IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES AND OTHER Pray ACTIVITIES TO WHICH THE YOUNG 
WOMEN SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE OR OLDER THOUGHT Tuey Hap Given THE Most Troe.* 


University 

p Age 22 or of Kansas 

Activity 16 17 18 19 20 21 Older Faculty 
Reading books ......4 8 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Playing the piano for fun . X 2 3 6 5 7 7 6 cis 
Having "dates" ......+-+- 4 4 2 2 3 4 6 a3 
Visiting or entertaining company . 3 7 3 3 2 5 2 4 
Going to the “movies” ........- 4 CE EXP LEE c tio 
Social clubs or being with the gang 5 6 5 2 4 2 5 od 
Reading short stories ...... PEIS 4 7 7 7 8 7 
Reading the newspapers . 5 5 8 9 7 6 7 5 
Social dancing ... Go 7 8 5 6 5 3 6 di 
Writing letters ... ed * Sg 8 5 6 7 6 4 3 
Going to entertainments, concerts, etc. if 8 5 6 3 5 5 3 
Attending lectures ... 8555 aer 1e 7 4 6 6 3 2 
Just “loafing” or lounging . o 8 7 6 5 6 7 4 
Riding in an automobile ... 6 8 8 8 7 m S es ad 
Going to picnics or parties ... 7 8 8 9 8 8 5b 
Sewing, knitting, crocheting, etc., for fun 5 8 7 7 7 8 9 5 
Gathering flowers ** o So. aa. Mo 9 7 7 8 4 
ES 7 6 8 4 


Just “hiking” or strolling . 

* The following activities consumed much time, but it is difficult to rank them on the 
basis of the time consumed: just imagining things; card games, such -as authors, bridge, 
and whist; just singing; drawing with pencil, pen, chalk, or crayon; driving an auto- 


mobile; reading jokes or funny sayings; doing gymnasium work; watching athletic sports; 


tennis; and listening to the victrola. 
** April data. 

There is another hypothesis which may explain the greater con- 
servatism of the girls. It may be that girls are more able to endure 
situations in their play behavior which would prove monotonous to 
boys. ‘Thorndike quotes Heymans and Wiersma to the effect that 
only 38 per cent of men reach or exceed the median of women in 


Cabot, too, has observed that girls seem to possess more 


patience.” 
Cabot makes the following 


patience in their play activity than boys. 
statement: 
ng without contriving ‘stunts’ to put 


“Boys seldom stay long in a swi : 
motion; but I have seen girls swing 


variety and adventure into the drowsy 
indefinitely without variation or check.” ? 

Cannon, too, has observed that male cats are less patient than 
females. He found that young male cats are more restive and excited 
when fastened to a holder than females. 


“In my earliest observations on the movements of the stomach I had 
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difficulty because in some animals the waves of contraction were perfectly 
evident, while in others there was no sign of activity. Several weeks passed 
before I noticed that this difference was associated with difference in sex. 
In order to be observed with Réntgen rays the animals were restrained 
in a holder. Although the holder was comfortable, the male cats, 
ticularly the young males, were restive and excited on being fastened to it, 
and under these circumstances gastric peristaltic waves were absent; the 
female cats, especially if elderly, usually submitted with calmness to the 
restraint, and in them the waves had their normal occurrence.” 9 


par- 


NUMBER OF DIFFERENT PLAY ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN BY 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Table IX, page 59, shows the median number and the middle fifty 
per cent range of the activities engaged in by the sexes. 

It will be noted that the median and quartile lines of the girls fall 
slightly beneath those of the boys in every age interval. Similar re- 
sults were found when the data were partitioned by seasons. It seems 
that girls engage in a slightly smaller number of activities than do boys 
at all ages when each age group is considered as a distinct unit. 


AGES OF GREATEST SEX DIFFERENCES IN PLAY BEHAVIOR 
For certain of the 200 
ous at every age level. 
veals the fact that the bo 
to 1077 inclusive, 


LI 
The fact that sex difference is greatest among children at the 
younger age levels may be due to t 


simulate the activities of elders of t 


play activities sex differences are conspicu- 
Inspection of the graphs for all activities re- 
ys’ and girls’ curves deviate most at ages 81%4 
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ELIMINATION OF CERTAIN ACTIVITIES AS CHRONOLOGICAL 
AGE ADVANCES 


A large number of the activities of the Play Quiz was not engaged 
in by adults. Less than 60 per cent of the 200 activities were engaged 
in by as many as 1 per cent of adults. Table XXVII presents the 
percentages of the 200 activities that were engaged in by less than 1 
per cent of individuals of various ages. Data are presented for the 
sexes. Eighty-five of the boys’ activities (42.5 per cent) and 112 
of the girls’ activities (56.0 per cent) were engaged in by less than 1 per 
cent of those individuals 22 or above in chronological age. 

It is interesting that girls tend to abandon more activities in early 
years than do boys. This may be due to a fact previously emphasized. 
Girls mature more rapidly than boys and maturity correlates with 
narrowing of play interests. 

It is significant that between the ages 1477 to 18% inclusive; 
the girls as a group engaged in a slightly larger number of activities 
than the boys. This seems inconsistent in the light of the previous 
statement in respect to the earlier maturation of the girls. The prob- 
able explanation for this apparent inconsistency is to be found in the 
types of activities participated in by boys of ages 14% to 18%. At 
ys engaged in numerous games involving team work. 


these ages bo 
tivities and are afforded less 


Boys are therefore drawn to common ac 


TABLE XXVII 


* PERCENTAGES OF THE 200 ACTIVITIES OF THE Pray Quiz Tuar WERE ENGAGED IN 
Or INDIVIDUALS OF VARIOUS AGES. 


py Less THAN 1% 


Boys Boys Girls Girls 
Ages No.of Act. 96 of Act. No. of Act. % of Act. 
814 ae . e. 
9v; E da 
10% SS i 
114 n = à 
7 ad 3 15 
134 i SUNL : 
1474 15 7.5 15 7.5 
157 24 12. 27 13.8 
16:4 50 25. 43 21.5 
174 60 30. 50 259 
1814 70 35. 68 34. 
(o 80 40. 85 42.5 
QA 83 41.5 89 44.5 
o 84 42. 93 46.5 
21⁄4 35 42.5 112 56. 


2214 and up 
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opportunity to engage in individual ones. The girls of corresponding 

chronological ages engaged less frequently in games which require 

cooperative effort. They are, therefore, more free to turn to indi- 
` vidualistic activities. 


SUMMARY 


Popular thinking assumes conspicuous sex differences in play. 
The present series of investigations revealed that both sexes partici- 
pate in most play activities and engage in many with equal frequency. 
"Therefore, it is difficult and unsatisfactory to classify various plays 
and games as characteristic ones of one sex or the other. 

Sex differences result from many variables. The present studies 
revealed that young boys engage more frequently than young girls in 
certain activities, while the opposite situation exists in subsequent 
periods. Extensive and reliable information must be at hand before 
generalizations are justified. 

Conspicuous differences, although not the rule, are to be found n" 
between the sexes in play behavior. The boys studied engaged more 
frequently than the girls in the following types of activities: 


Active, vigorous plays and games. 


Plays and games involving muscular dexterity and skill. 

Games involving competition. 

Organized plays and games. 
The girls, however, engaged more frequently than boys in the 
following: 


Sedentary activities and activities involving restricted range of action. 


The girls were more conservative in their play life; they displayed 
less variability than did the boys. 

The largest sex differences were found at ages 877 to 10% in- 
clusive. As chronological age increased the sexes tended to engage 
more frequently in the same activities. Consequently sex differences 
were not so pronounced at the higher age levels. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


A COMPARISON OF THE PLAY ACTIVITIES OF TOWN 
AND COUNTRY CHILDREN * 


CURRENT OPINION 


Much theoretical material has been published from time to time 
regarding the play behavior of country and town children." In this 
literature one can find many contradictory statements. ‘The following 
quotation is illustrative of the speculative writing frequently found: 


"Country children, contrary to popular belief, do not play as great a 
variety of games as children in towns or cities where there are playgrounds. 
They are handicapped particularly in respect to facilities for gymnastic 
activities, so that the city child who is within reach of' a well-conducted 
playground is better off, even with all the disadvantages of city life, than 
the country child for whom no provision has been made.” 1 (WT 

O'Shea offers no evidence in support of the above assertion other 
than the following paragraph which seems to indicate that his opinion 


is the outcome of what may be termed an invoice of the observable 
facilities for play: 


“The country school building is often located on a small plot of ground 
which does not afford sufficient space for the games and plays which children 
like and in which they should indulge. The farmers protest-if the pupils make* 
use of the fields adjoining the school grounds for any of their games. In 
Some rural districts the teacher is under constant criticism because her 
pupils overrun the property adjoining the school, when they do not have room 
to play their games on the school grounds, Some important surveys of 
country life recently have been completed and they show that, except in 
rare instances, no one has devoted time or thought to- providing facilities 
for plays and games for children in the country.” 2 


Charters too has asserted that country 


children are lacking in 
Opportunity to play. 


* The graphs presented in this chapter appeared in The Pedagogical Seminary, Sep- 
tember, 1926. 
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“Country children even more than city children need to have an oppor- 
tunity to play. The city children frequently do not have'the space, but the 
country children do not live close enough together to congregate in groups 
sufficiently large to play and very often the variety of games that they can 


»3 


play is very narrow. 


Charters! statement also is based probably upon observation. Such 
a qualitative statement as “the variety of games is very narrow" leaves 
much to be desired in the way of specific description of the activities 
country children actually engage in. 

Iti$ clear that objective data are needed. The series of investiga- 
tions herein described reveal that play is a function of numerous 
variables. A survey of play behavior should therefore include much 
more than an invoice of observable material facilities that might at 
first thought appear to be the necessary prerequisites of play. 

The rural children studied were pupils in one-teacher rural schools. 
No data were tabulated except those received from rural schools hav- 
ing enrollments of less than 25 pupils, the intention being to investigate 
the play behavior of children living in genuinely rural environments. 
Table I (p. 42 of Chap. 4) shows the number of rural pupils included 
in the study. Tables XXVIII to XXXI show some of the findings. It 
will be noticed at once that the games and other play activities of the 
rural children differ in certain respects from those of the children 


living in towns and villages. 


SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES IN REFERENCE TO SPECIFIC 
ACTIVITIES 


extent to which the town and the country 
children attended moving-picture shows during the course of a single 
week. The results displayed have been verified in two ways: (a) By 
n-of the first investigation, (b) By partitioning the data 


Figure 9 shows the 


repetitio estig 
' derived from a single investigation. 
It is apparent in Figure 9 that the rural children attended the 


moving-picture show much less frequently than the town. children. 
Tt was found likewise that rural children attended church and Sunday 
school much less frequently than town children. 

Figure 10 shows the relative frequency with which Me and coun- 
try boys went hunting during the week. The findings for Shooting a 


identi i “Going hunting.” 
gun,” are almost identical with those for g g ‘ 
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Ages-8$ 9% 10i 11$ 12} 13% 144 


Per Cents 
LOW TM Sd cate RA 43 55 68 63 71 
Town G. 51 48 53 57 60 
Country B. . 7 14 15 13 22 
Country G. 13 10 17 15 13 


Hown)boys NEAN 
Lown: girls —— Ier 


Ficure 9 
Percentages of town and country children who went 


68 66 
62 63 
26 22 
26 23 


to the movies. 
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ovh and country boys who went hunting during the course of a week, 


Percentages of t 


TABLE XXVIII 


RANK IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES AND OTHER Pray ACTIVITIES Most CowMONLY 
a ENGAGED IN BY THE CouNTRY Boys. 
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Activity 8 9 10 y x i 5 B i 
Riding in an automobile ................... 4 2 Hd 1 i 5 s 3 
Throwing rocks or stone: : t s "NS NDS 5 
Reading books .. S i i 1 E oto bj 
Just running and romping . H 5 r ; $ 3 2 z d 
WiBstlnge Co EO AN, ot 4 2 2 ‘i ; P í g ) 
Looking at the Sunday “funny” paper . Q i indio. MEO Hee 
Juste playing catchmenerr ts ieee a FS 12 d " 5 E 
Reading the newspapers 25. 21 41 6 Š 
Horseback riding 12 ó 14 4 8 2 6 È 
Teasing somebody 11 9 7 9 6 A) 2 2 
Drawing with pencil, pen, chalk, or cr: 7 8 5 6. 10 12 48 4 
Playing with pet dogs .. 10 5 3 3 4 5 9 i 
«Reading short stories . Mo o3. 0b 5 hy Pohl 
Listening to stories .. SLO 23a Sanz) eis 18 
Shooting a gun ..... TA AX Sk at, ie) 8 4 
Using a hammer, saw, nails, etc., for fun 12 7 7 7 7 4 11 
Chewing gum .. 12 Ej cgo. vi oq) 6 8 
Running races . ml asa. AER Deis Pra 16 | 
Looking at pictures . 13 9 8 87 04.115 12 | 
Just singing .,. 13. 18. 10) "12:1 79) 13 13 
Cutting paper th aba 19 SIE a) GR 22 
Climbing porches, 12 10 (J) itl 8 10 19 
Reading jokes or 2000722 SU S 13 Waly eh BUI 10 _ | 
Hunting ........... 2200271118: 724.1 12288249; P7] | 
Eun e DU ULT 22 16 16 18 13 15 1 | 


TABLE XXIX 


RANK IN FREQUENCY or GAMES AND OTHER Pray Activirirs Most COMMONLY 
ENGAGED IN BY THE Country Grats. 


4 
Age 
Activity 


BO sa she SE ee see’ ig 
Just singing NY 6 3 3 2 4 1 
Reading short 2 3 5 3 4 3 4 5 
Area Aliens Qu IS | Poems 
Su. ME 42 4. Toy SHO BENO BRI 6» 
Si EIS. 11701201! 21/1017: pera 
Cal 2U Sf out s T AES ANE 
A SUP 185 1571012. ETT LINT 
12 20 11 13 10 43 14 14 
SML UIT S 1: TUM . 
if 8 7 5 6 6 7 6 
R 007] Mos fona 10° à 
6 7 17 13 20 29 211.2 
S 14 15 20 21 35 iE ay) 
6 OM ^13] $1221 /128 805 209 RE NETS A 
LOSE E1912 1 2 ELA MED A 
$5 1,9, 1564/8! Biko RT IS TNT 
17 8 6 7 ONES 8 4 
A ee v bs dED S S 07 12 10 [ 
M on 6 C EL leg c 7 i 
131 161 o pi A M 8 | 
TSS 19 ieee one SONS ie 
10 Seo oro ree 6 4 ‘ 
ABC Wor i 2) E h V 2 
PEE MY BEL SY SoU Np Ei Or 2 [ 
n EES CSSA otal malate qo NOME IR 
Dolls, doll carriages, doll clothes, etc, . 12. 10 BEZA HM MA nde í 
Listening to the Victrola ........ ; I o iG 6 
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TABLE XXX 


Rank IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES AND OTHER Pray ACTIVITIES LIKED BEST 


Activity 


Baseball with a hard ball . 


Hunting 

Horseback 
Football ...... 
Basket ball . 

Just playing catch . E 
Driving an automobile . 
Shooting a gun ...--..- 
Riding in an automobile 
Riding a bicycle 


Ball with an indoor or playg 


Reading books 
Wrestling 
Playing with pet dog 
Running races ...- 
Looking at the Sunday 
Black man 


Rank 18 Frequency or GAMES 
BY THE COUNTRY GIRLS. 3 


Activity 
Horseback riding 
Riding in an automobile 
Swinging 
Reading books . 
Looking at the Sund: 


Driving an automobile . 
Basket ball 
Playing the piano for fun 
Social dancing ... 
Playing house 
Playing teeter-totter 
Just playing catch 
Playing with pet kitte: 
Playing with pet dogs . 
Anty over ------- 
Black man 
Going to the “movies” . 
Going to parties or picnics 


Visiting or entertaining compan 
Ball with an indoor or playgrou 


Teasing somebody --- 
Having “dates” --- 
Gathering flowers 
Just singing -e-t 


Going to entertainments, concerts, etc. 
crocheting, etc., for 


Sewing, knitting, 


round ball . 


paper . 


ay "funny" paper 
Dolls, doll carriages, doll clothes, etc. ...- 


nd ball 


nv THE CouwTRY Boys. 


Age 
Hg do S 3 ga cu 
OMNE AI Ae 2 
EE IE rl PRINSUS ÁÀ1 
05 22713509 A3 NO 
peek Ree 7 
60 Gu 7 Sls WOREES 
"NEA SOURS Fea ane) 
9 BS) Sea EO TEE ANE? 
“aires. EUER 8 
Bow G qv 8 Js 
3 69) 16085 MESA) 
S4 s hae oL re 1 
AB edm NMSNO EC 
tU pa EL ra ib) y 
ZU 0 s 
ED ^5 mw O 2 
SCC Ce TG Os 
SORS od 


TABLE XXXI 


AND OTHER Pray ACTIVITIES LIKED BEST 


Age 

8 wr go t Wl. d 

3 1 1 1 3 1 i 

4 4 3 2 1 2 3 
2 2 eli 8 

MN LET T AEN 

18 se 2 3 9 4 7 

6 3 4 6 c2 ag Ei 

29 vis 4 5 3 

te 6 6 6 8 7 

7 3 5 4 2 4 2 

5 7 8 7 a 

o m on 
6 7 7 7 & 
T as t 3 
6 => * = 
ce 6 T 
7 7 b. 55 
7: RSS 3 

à 8 4 

(LEES AIO 7 

7 5 10 1 

5 7 7 

E 5 op 

` 8 ud Omen 

g : - 5 

fun... 8 


I 


Bouse UA 


os 


Hea 


aun: + 
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Ages-- 8$ 9% 10b 11i 12} 13 14% 15i 


Per Cents 
55 58 50 
19 12 25 
14 10 8 
8 4 8 


Ficure 11 
Percentages of town and country children who rode bic 
one week, 


ycles during the course of 


Per CENTS 


Country boys 
Country girls 


Town boys ——— —  — — - 


Town girls 
Ficure 12 


Percentages of town and country 
one week. 


64 
30 
20 

5 


60 
40 
18 

6 


gk 10% 11% 12% 134 14% 15% 


66 
31 
13 

5 


children who rode horseback during the course of 
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100% 


80 


60 
40 


20 


Ages-- 8} 9% 104 11$ 124 133 14% 15% 


Per Cents 

Country B. 49 66 53 42 
Town B. e puo 53 35 28 18 
Country G. 4a) 30) 28 24 12 
own! GG Lei Vall Us 16 9 5 5 

Country boys 

Country girls 

Sn pie, E cL RTI UEM 

ri Howrnigirise eye) ety qune E 


Ficure 13 


Percentages of town and country children who climbed Porches, trees, fences, etc. 
during the course of one week. 
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Figure 11 shows that “Bicycle riding,” was much more frequently 
engaged in by town boys than by country boys. The country boys 
on the other hand, engaged more often in “Horseback riding.” iig 
i sets forth the findings for “Bicycle riding," and Figure 12 gives the 
findings for “Horseback riding.” It may be seen from Figure 12, that 
although the boys rode horseback more often than the girls living in 
the same environment, country girls engaged in this activity more 
frequently than city boys. 

It may be inferred that the preceding data prove rather conclu- 
sively that play behavior is a function of environment. The data 
presented seem to show that participation in certain activities is a 
matter of the accessibility of the facilities requisite for participation 
There are, however, numerous differences in the recreational 


therein. 
and country children that are not to be accounted 


activities of town 


for on this basis. 
Figure 13 shows that the country children climbed “Porches, trees, 


» more commonly than the town children. It cannot 


fences, posts, etc., 
accessible to the town 


be maintained that porches, trees, etc., are in 
children included in the present series of studies. 

Boys participated more frequently than girls of the same environ- 

ment in this activity. But it is significant and interesting that country 
girls took. part in this form of play behavior almost twice as -fre- 
quently as the town boys of corresponding chronological ages. 
i Figure 14 shows that the country childen played “Blackman,” much 
more frequently than the town children. This difference is especially 
marked at ages 1474 to 1514. Figures 14, 15 and 16 illustrate typical 
activities in which country children participated more often than town 
or city children. Few of the town children of ages 141% to 1514 
played “Blackman,” “Anty-over,” “Teeter-totter,” etc., yet a con- 
siderable number of country children engaged in these activities. 
Only four or five per cent of the tona boys of ages 14% to 15% 
participate d in playing * Anty-over, while over 25 per cent of country 
children of these ages were found to have engaged therein. The data 
for girls of the two groups reveal similar differences in this regard, 
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100%: 


80 


60 


40 


20 


Es alil 
&ges--8$ 9% 10i 11$ 18$ 13$ 144 154 
Per Cents 

Town B. 33 21 20 16 PUTES ES NETS] 

Rural B. 40 44 45 43 42 45 32 40 

Town G. 26 16 13 11 10 (qo 5} 

Rural G. 53 46 56 43 34 38 41 37 

Town boys 

Conntryabo ys cM d mE EE 

Town girls - E = 

Country: gils oao E Ls 


Ficure 14 


Percentages of town and of country children Who were found to play blackman as 
frequently as once per week. 
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Ages -8* 94 10% 114 12} 133 lái 154 
Per CENTS 
Country B. 34 37 40 40 34 26 24 28 
Country G. 33 41 41 307 34 34 26 19 
Town B. .- 22 24 16 12 13 9 5 3 
Town G. 13 13 8 9 9 8 7 2 


Country boys 
Country girls 
Town boys —— 
Town girls —— - 
Ficure 15 
Percentages of town and country children who played anty-over during thi 
course of one week. E. ERE 
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80 


60 


20 


Ages---83 92 102 113 1 


Town boys See T 


Rural boys — — 
Town girls, ——. .. 5 - 
Rural girls 


Ficure 16 


Percentages of town and country chi'dren y 


^? nhyed teeter-totter, 
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MEDIAN NUMBER OF PLAY ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN 


Figure 17 shows the median number of play activities engaged in, 
by town boys as compared with country boys. Figure 18 presents 
similar data for town and country girls. Country boys of ages 874 
to 1074 inclusive, engaged in fewer activities than the town boys of 
the same ages. Country boys older than 1014 were found to engage 
in a larger number of activities than the town and city boys of corre- 
sponding ages. The curves for the girls are similar; the difference, 
however, is less marked at the younger ages. 

Each of the three investigations of town children yielded curves 
similar to those presented in Figs. 17 and 18 for city children. A 
subsequent investigation of rural children yielded data which corrob- 
orate those presented in Figures 9 and 10. 

Figures 17 and 18 show that the country children of ages 11% 
and above engage in a larger number of activities than town children 
of corresponding chronological ages. These findings are opposed to 
the opinions expressed by O'Shea and Charters in this regard. 

The fact that rural children beyond the age of 11% participated 
in a larger number of play activities than city children of corresponding 
ages may be accounted for in the following manner: 

Younger rural children are less able than town children (or older 
rural children) to go far from their homes. Hence, the younger 
al children probably have less opportunity to participate in group 
Older rural children, however, were found to par- 
ticipate in a greater variety of recreationdl activities than the town 
children of the same chronological ages. This condition may be ex- 
plained on the basis that individual and group specialization in play are 
possible to a greater extent for city children. There is obviously 
greater opportunity for individual preferences in play activities to be 
cratified in the city than in the country. Specialization and indi- 
vidualization undoubtedly result in narrowing the range of activities 
in which a particular group takes part. It is likely further that 
country children have less opportunity to congregate in relatively 


homogeneous age groups. Thus, it may be that the play activities of 
hosen in accord with the wishes and needs of 


the rural group are ci í ; i 
the average person in the group. Certainly if rural children are to 
g 


rur; 
plays and games. 
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Mzpraus 
Town B. +» 40 39 40 32 32 25 25 22 
Rural B. 152226 29 33 35 34 32 28 30 
Rural boys -= =e ly 
Town boys ———————— 


Ficure 17 


Median number of Play activities engaged in by town versus rural boys. 
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Med No. of 
Activities 
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9& 10$ 11$ 12k 13 14b 15% 
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MEDIANS 
Town G. «e 37 37 36 32 29 24 24 21 
Rural B. «m 31 36 4 37 35 32 32 30 
Rumlgils-----------7- 
Town girls E ————— 
Ficure 18 


Median number of different play activities engaged in by town versus country girls, 
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engage in group plays or games to any extent, the range of chronological 
age within the group must be great. The following quotation is illus- 
trative of a situation that probably exists in most rural communities: 


“We have 2,300 rural schools in Missouri with less than fifteen children 
to the school. There are not enough children for the ordinary team games. 

“This is not the worst of the situation. There are children of all ages 
from six to sixteen or seventeen. There are few games or athletics that chil- 
dren of such different ages can do together. The older ones are fewer in 
number than the younger children." * 


A group of rural children of ages 8 to 14 might engage, therefore, 
in the activities in which children of 11 generally engage. This would 
explain the relatively high frequency of such games as “Anty-over,”’ 
“Teeter-totter,” etc., among older rural children. Since maturity 
ordinarily posits narrowing of the range of play behavior, this explana- 
tion would account likewise for the fact that rural children of ages 


11% and above participate in a larger number of play activities than — 


town children of corresponding ages. 
Another possible explanation of the types of activities participated 


in by the older country children, and the relatively large number of ` 


activities participated in, may be found in the differences in the mental 
age ratings of the two groups of children. Numerous investigations 
have yielded data which show that rural children are somewhat below 
city children in mental age. The relatively lower mental age of the 
tural child may cause him to turn to play activities that are less mature 
in nature than his chronological age would posit but which correspond 
to his mental age. 

It is equally plausible to assume that the lower mental age ratings 
of the rural children are not a causal factor but a result of the situation 
revealed by the above data. In administering mental tests it is assumed. 
that the individuals tested have similar environmental backgrounds, 
equal opportunities for acquiring information, etc. When these 
assumptions are invalid it follows that 


In the mental age ratings are 
invalid also. 


: i It is evident from the above data that the rural and the 
city children do not have the same social contacts. The younger rural 
children have relatively few opportunities to mingle with other chil- 


dren of like ages and the older rural children have little opportunity 
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to congregate in relatively homogeneous age groups. It is difficult to 
equate ability to learn and opportunity to learn. One can only specu- 
late, therefore, in reference to how much less stimulating a given en- 
vironment may be: Certain it is that the environments of the town and 
the country children are quite different and this environmental differ- 


ence may have an influence upon the mental age ratings of the two 


groups of children. 
The writers are offering these hypotheses not dogmatically but 
simply as interesting speculations. 


THE SINGING AND WHISTLING OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY CHILDREN 


Figure 19 shows the percentages of town boys and town girls who 
d that they had engaged in activity No. 165, “Just singing” 
during the course of the week preceding a given investigation. It 
will be noted that Figure 19 presents the findings for three separate 
investigations and that the results of all investigations are strikingly 
similar. Singing is apparently an activity little affected by the seasons. 
There is, however, a conspicuous sex difference as regards the extent 
to which town children engaged in this activity. The girls engaged 
in singing more frequently than the boys at each, season of the year. 
It is to be noted further that there was a consistent decrease in the 
incidence of singing with increased chronological age. The decrease, 
however, is more rapid for the boys than for the girls. 

Figure 20 shows the percentages of town boys and town girls who 
indicated that they had engaged in activity No. 107, “Whistling.” 
Tt is noticeable again that the seasonal results are similar. Whistling 
does not seem to be a seasonal activity. The boys engaged in whistling 
more commonly than the girls during each season of the year. 

Figure 21 shows the percentages of town and country children who 
engaged in whistling. Figure 21 shows that the boys of each environ- 
ment whistle more frequently than the girls of the same environ- 
ment and that the country children whistle more commonly than the 
town children. Between ages 1214 to 1574 inclusive more than 
twice as many rural girls as town girls engage in this activity. Older 
rural. girls whistle more frequently than town boys of the same ages! 

In Figure 21 the curves for the town children were made after aver- 


indicate 
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100% 
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SINGING 
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Ficure 19 


Percentages of town children who indicated that the 


Y had engaged in singing 
during the course of a week 
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Ficure 20 
Percentages of town children who engaged in whistling during the course of a week. 
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Ficure 21 
Percentages of town and country children who indicated that they had engaged in 
Whistling during the course of a week y 
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aging the results obtained from the three separate town investigations 
and the curves for the country children were made after averaging 
the results obtained from the two separate rural investigations. The 
repetition of the investigations prevented obtaining unreliable data 
due to unusual conditions which might attend a single investigation. 
The fact that similar curves were obtained when the data were par- 
titioned tends to validate the findings. 

Figure 22 shows that the girls of a given environment sing more 
often than the boys of the same environment and that country children 
sing more than town children. Between ages 13% to 15% inclusive 
more than twice as many rural boys as town boys engaged in singing. 
At these age levels country boys sang as often as town girls. 

The preceding figures are indicative of the extent to which town 
life tends to suppress two very natural modes of self-expression. They 
probably reveal differences in the amount of social pressure brought 
to bear upon children reared in town as compared to children reared 
in the country. For obvious reasons, singing and whistling are dis- 
couraged among town children. Where many persons are working 
together not even humming is permissible. 

Judd has recently discussed the extent to which the individual is 
a product of social forces and has voiced his protest against attempts 
to formulate the plans of the school on a psychology of the individual. 


“Tn arguing for the recognition of the psychology of social institutions, 
it is by no means denied that there is a psychology of individual mental life. 
What is said is that individual psychology should be studied as a part of the 
more inclusive science of the psychology of mankind. It is not denied for 
a moment that the individual has eyes and ears and hands. It is pointed out, 
however, that the things at which children look, the sounds to which they 
listen, and the object which they handle are determined not by individual 
impulse but primarily by the demands of the social group in the midst of 


: : * 
which the individual moves and has his social contacts." © 


that the suppressive effect of environment 
has been noted. Jesperson states that singing is found wherever the 
indoor life of civilization has not killed all open-air hilarity. The 
following quotation is credited to the Swedish peasant, Jonas Stolt: 


This is not the first time 


«T have known a time when young people were singing from morning till 
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Ages--- 62 93 10b 113 122 15$ 14% 154 


Country G. 63. 69 76 77 76 82 75 81 
Country B. 46 45 57 59 51 54 53 49 
City G. 62 73 68 63 65 57 48 44 
City B. 


59 54 43 40 28 23 20 23 


City spins em i 


FIGURE 22 
Percentages of town and country children who indicated that they 


had engaged 
in “Just singing” during the course of one week, 
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eve. Then they were caroling both out- and indoors, behind the plough as 
well as at the threshing-floor and at the spinning-wheel. This is all over 
long ago; nowadays there is silence everywhere; if someone were to try 
and sing in our days as we did of old, people would term it bawling.” ê 


SUMMARY 


Rural boys of ages 81⁄4 to 1074 inclusive were found to engage in 
fewer activities than town boys of the same ages. Rural boys older 
than 1074 in chronological age were found to engage in a larger num- 
ber of play activities than town boys of corresponding ages. 

Older country children were found to be less mature than city 
children in their play interests. Particularly noticeable was this fact 
when group games were considered. It seems likely that country 
life affords little opportunity for play in homogeneous age groups. 
Therefore, play activities must be chosen in terms of the average age 
of the children in the group. This would militate against choice 
of more mature plays and games. 

«City life probably operates to suppress certain natural modes of 
self-expression (notably whistling and singing). Rural life permits 
freer expression to certain natural modes of behavior. Such individual 
activities as whistling and singing are examples thereof. However, 
rural life affords less opportunity for participation in certain organized 
mature group activities. E 

Play behavior is conditioned by many variables. One of these is 
environment. The play of country and city children shows con- 
spicuous differences directly traceable to environmental opportunity. 
A survey of play behavior must include therefore more than an invoice 


of play equipment or observable facilities. 
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CHAPTER IX 


RACE DIFFERENCES IN PLAY BEHAVIOR (NEGRO 
AND WHITE CHILDREN) 


Numerous investigations have yielded results which show rather 
conclusively that Negro children do less well than white children in 
tasks which involve abstract intelligence." Peterson has suggested that 
certain traits worthy of note may be stronger in Negro than in white 
children. Peterson mentions specifically “freedom from tension” and 
“ease of bearing in social situations." 


“Tn a positive way, the Negro probably has certain traits worthy of note 
which are stronger than those in the white man. These have unfortunately. 
not received as much attention as the deficiencies. Tt is probable that the, 
Negro has greater freedom from tension and from concern about remote 
conditions with an ease of bearing in social situations that is due to some- 
thing more than a lack of realization of remote relations,” 2 


Lack of an adequate technique heretofore has militated against 
objective measurement of the traits mentioned by Peterson. Too, 
there has been much speculation and little objective measurement of 
racial differences in other traits of character. Pintner cautiously re- 


frains from Speculating about racial differences in social or emotional 
traits. 


by the Binet and customary gro 
much less effectively measured and 
Furthermore we must remember tha 
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emotional and moral differences between the two races. Popular opinion 
‘assumes large differences in these traits. There are no scientific measures 


* of these as yet, and speculation about possible differences in this regard does 


»2 


not belong in a book devoted to intelligence testing. 


The inferiority of the Negro in tasks involving abstract intelligence 
has been demonstrated by various workers in quantitative psychology. 
It must be remembered that the tests used in most cases have been 
the group or individual intelligence examinations in which reading or 
language mastery play an important part. There is some evidence 
that Negro children also fall below the standing of white children in 
mental ability when the test employed’ is of the performance type and 
the language handicap is partially eliminated. ` 

The present writers have obtained through the Lehman Play Quiz 
significant data regarding certain characteristic traits of Negro and 
white children. 

In January, 1926, the Quiz was given to more than 6,000 children 
of Kansas City, Missouri, schools. The number of Negro children 
included in five investigations of play behavior is presented in Table 
XXXII. The Tulsa children included in Table XXXII were given 
the Play Quiz by Mrs. Thelma Hill Anderson, a graduate student of 
The School of Education of the University of Kansas. Mrs. Anderson 
administered the Play Quiz to Tulsa pupils in procuring data for a 
Master's thesis.** Acknowledgment is herewith made for the use of 
data obtained from the Tulsa children. 


TABLE XXXII 


P NEG ILDREN INCLUDED IN FOUR INVESTIGATIONS OF Pray BEHAVIOR. 
NumBER or NEGRO CHIL 


Tulsa, 
Jov. 1923 Feb. 1924 Apr. 1924 Jan. 1926 ^ Oklahoma 
Ages P °G B G Be G B G Both Sexes 
FUA 26 26 19, 27 * * 39 48 jT 
9% 28 28 33 27 29 26 75 00 * 
10% 44 32 34. 46 32 34 94 123 24 
isin) 39 — 37 20 46 33 49 80 114 49 
1214 Zo 77 40 34 26 83 104 110 65 
13% 35 60 48 46 $t. 03 80 — oi 37 
1454 so | 43 si 45 34 63 48 "n 112 
1514 47 70 49 56 51 65 40 — 34 109 
1614 581 $81 s0 62 58 Eo B is 72 
17% 28 48 23 55 35 5 4o Ex j 25 
1872 24 * D t 28 i 
computation of per cents. 


Insufficient number of cases for 


** See The Pedagogical Seminary, June, 1927. 
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RTICIPATED IN BY 
PLAY ACTIVITIES MOST COMMONLY PA 
NEGRO CHILDREN AND BY WHITE CHILDREN 


The play activities of the Negro children were found for the most 
part to be similar to those of white children. Some of the results of the 
investigation of January, 1926, are given by race in Tables XXXIII 
to XLIV. The plays that were most frequently participated in are 
given for the boys and girls of the two races. A form of play is here 
included for a given age only when it was participated in by at least 
20 per cent of the individuals of that age. Table XXXIII is to be read 


TABLE XXXIII 
RANK IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES AND OTHER PLAY Activittes Most COMMONLY ENGAGED 
IN BY Wuite Boys EIGHT TO SEVENTEEN YEARS OF AcE. JAN. 1926, 
Kansas Crrv, MISSOURI. 


Ages 
Activity Ep 9 iG) NA SU SE wn ng 16 17 
Looking at the Sunday “funny” paper ...... Ly be AS 1 IMP TEE TE 
Reading the newspapers ......... LOALOWE YS) 220 82 110 To M RT 
Looking at daily comic strips * 717101 4. OU 2 EDI P PS 4 
Reading books ..............,. Bt ste KE ELS ZI LTEM 
Reading or looking at magazines * OMAR Ile 7 16a 4 OU (Sin roma 5 
Going to the “movies” ......., 1120682. 4.12 * 32 04 T 6 
Chewing gum ....... PU 512) 910)! Fea MN 
Coasting on a sled Zeca le SO TO ST eMIGh c NR 
Riding in an auto .. 14°30) "10! 11 910) 10 55 6 3 
Helping somebody with h Wi ht ^ (9. Ey i COPS) 11 10 11 
Reading jokes or funny sayings . :25914 17182815. 12) 598 127902410 11 ^7 
Going to Sunday School (and liking it) * ... 6 15 8 13 15 (18.18 14 19 16 
Listening to the Victrola 12 16 20 14 26 26 2 Z0. 18 oy 
Snowball fights ................ s 5 3 12 10 11 Wf a 21 37 
Drawing with pencil, pen, chalk, or crayon.. 4 14 9 16 17 20 7 38 39 
Reading other short stories 20 17 21 15 16 16 sel ary Li 
Whistling 18 12 16 20 25 22 18 23 23 
ag Oo. oat 3 7e 25 20 10 
Jn +, 25 29 16 22 14 18 19 10 16 17 
Using a hammer, Saw, nails, etc, for fun... 27 23 26 21 20 17 2527. 20 27 
Making something * 23 19 24 17 13 13 22 2/0 34m 
Looking at pictures 7 20 20 27 22 33 36 29 38 23 
Mrestng paneer Be 28 27 33 25 27 23 28 24 24 25 
Listening to the radio 34 35 30 27 22 18 Mri SET 
Just running and romping . 14 7. 14 20 19 25 46 BOT ho 
Listening to stories DA 


: 18 28 32 37 34 3$ 4] 39 
Boxing 


w 
hy 
e 
o 
tn 
a 
p 
N 
> 
ro) 
w 
[71 
w 
e 
E 
N 
ES 
o 
w 
[^ 


i ó Be 212025038 25300836 42) 34.5 440 UAR 
Watching athletic sports 38 51 77 38 20 23 CMTE TA 
Doing calisthenics 22 32 40 53 53 sg ARIS 
Writing letters ........ 35 34 42 58. 34 39 40 44 33 33 

y 38 45 61 69 53 40 31 42 22 
Having "dates" CIE SUE eae & ES 47 24 37 
Fixing or repairing something 51 67 43 44 ss 41 30 30 


Basket ball 
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as follows: “Looking at the Sunday ‘funny’ paper,” is the one activity 
in the entire list of 200 items that was most generally engaged in by the 
boys from eight to sixteen years of age. “Reading books” was third 
in frequency for the boys eight, ten and eleven years of age, fourth in 
frequency for the boys thirteen years of age, and still lower in rank 
for the boys from fourteen to seventeen years of age. A blank space 
in the table indicates that the particular activity was engaged in by 
less than 20 per cent of the pupils of the given age. Tables 
XXXVII to XLIV indicate the games and other play activities which 
were liked best by the subjects and to which the subjects thought they 


TABLE XXXIV 
THER Prav Activities Most COMMONLY ENGAGED 


RANK IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES AND 0 
Ace. Jax. 1926. Kansas Crry, MISSOURI. 


IN By Necro Boys EIGHT TO FIFTEEN YEARS OF 


^ Ages 

Activity 8 (O10 NETT 122915 ak aly 

Looking at the Sunday “funny” paper 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Reading the newspapers - $50 5 3 5 2 2 3 2 2 
Going to the “movies” .... 215 7 14 7 4 3 1 3 3 
Going to Sunday School (and liking it.) * . 3 4 2 3 3 5 5 6 
Reading or looking at magazines * . 8 8 8 8 5 7 5 4 
Helping somebody with his work * 8 5 2 7 8 9 9 8 
Chewing gum ... DA zs ee) 9 9 9 8 4 8 
Reading books ... 2 2 3 5 6 6) Ma a2) 
Coasting on a sled . 25 14 2 6 7 4 5 8 
Boxing ....e 15002199160 meee Ora LL 8192 
Looking at pictures . 1399518101555 19 19515 QOE18 319. 5 
Wrestling 24 29 29 16 9 Al 18 5 
Whistling ri 0 aCe eG, 15 ITO EO 
Drawing with pen, pencil, chalk, or cray 12 8 OF 13) 16% 227 Gt 025 
Looking at daily comic strips* ..- 13 19 18 14 22 16 16 16 
Reading jokes or funny sayings 20 19 25 20 13 18 11 16 
Listening to the Victrola . 18 14 12 22 21 22 18 23 
Playing with pet dogs . 23) 32. 16 30° 16 01022 2S 
Writing letters ..-.-- 25:32; 45. 33) 37 30 7167 29 
A 32 384.22. 27/1 28092490032 


Making something * ...- 
Reading other short stories - 
Going to church or to mass * 
Using a hammer, saw, nails, etc., for fun ...- 
Just running and romping - 
Listening to stories --- 
Snowball fights ... 
Riding in an auto 
Just singing «-.-++-- 
Attending the theater 
Basket ball ..--.:-:- 
Listening to the radio 
Doing calisthenics --- KAR 
Fixing or repairing something 

Watching athletic sports e MNT LU 
eR dis nid marked were not included in the Play Quiz list prior to Nov. 1925. 
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had given the most time. On the whole, the activities liked best by 
the boys and girls of both races tend to be those most frequently en- 
gaged in and also those to which the greatest amount of time was 
devoted. 


TABLE XXXV 


RANK IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES AND OrHer Pray Activities Most COMMONLY ENGAGED 
F IN BY WHITE Girrs EIGHT TO SEVENTEEN YEARS OF AGE. JAN. 1926. 
Kansas City, MISSOURI. 


Ages 
Activity 8 mio 1020119120 1390149815 T6090817 
king at the Sunday "funny" paper .... 1 1 1 1! 1 1 1 1 1| 1 
MORE dE SONDERN "o a P ADA A A m D 
Redding Books iah, $ DO = AEE SN RCC Se) G 
Looking at daily comic strips * SALONES © 19) 174 X4 oy! “a ane 
Helping somebody with his work - Oe OY) ety 5 3 
Going to Sunday School (and liking it) OE Te 5 tit SOS yey 
Reading or looking at magazines * 10 10 9 SEC cj gm EO 
Going to the "movies" 2-465887 10:31 51 ALONE UNIS AKG 
Drawing with pencil, pen, chalk, or crayon.. 2 3 7 9 13 16 23 28 33. 31 
Dolls, doll carriages, doll clothes, etc. Sy A 11 198823) Fi ee a. 
Reading jokes or funny sayings . 22am ST n yo E (s 7.10 
Riding in an auto ..... 23.19 13. 17 13 13 1 o [5-3 
Chewing gum ...... 3 EE UP Oy A GRE TO abl “ig 46 18 
Listening to the Victrola 1417712" J2INId3. 13 13) 16, 13 14 
Reading other short stories . 7 11 13 16 12 18 16 18/26 5 
Looking at pictures .... 11 13 17 14 20 25 19 29 28 18 
Just singing ... 13 17 13 11/10 12 13 15 27 23 
Writing letters 12 24 22 21 190 9591348 1 8 
Making something * 17 22 22 33 26 30. 24) 23° 24 14| 
Just running and romping 101114019 7199726 48 Geren 
Playing house .... 8) "11 H8, /29. 34s es eae 
Playing school 18 36 28 34 Qu dc 
Having "dates" . yy or | WR SU A E 0198821. 
Snowball fights ... SOLI 312272721 919/27 138 9029 
Listening to the radio . $8 32 33 32 30 23 25 22 16 21 
Listening to stories $4 20. 26:23 39 38 49 .. fs 32 
23 29 26 26 44 38 37% we 
19 26 32 53 46 45 DNE ks 
36 41 33 37 30 25 32 34 36 35 
43 A302739 370086 A E SE 
Susa fic AAAS 4A TQ EMIL OL ue 
a 051 5 54 45 40 36 30 17 22 a 
s mebody ..........., Seah >t 240255270 18 IZO ETT 
Sewing, knitting, crocheting, etc., for fun .. 49 45 26 
Watching athletic sports ; : 5 3 24 26 22 n 3$ 30 


5 at ind JENA Me -« 70 .. .. 61 48 36 38 21 18 25 
^ * Activities thus marked were not included in the Play Quiz list prior to Nov. 1925. 
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TABLE XXXVI 


RANK IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES AND OTHER Pray Activities Most COMMONLY ENGAGED 
IN By NEGRO GIRLS EICHT To FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE. Jan. 1926. Kansas City, MISSOURI. 


Ages 

Activity A 8 ORTON 11 sp 3k A cus 

Looking at the Sunday “funny” paper ....- 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Reading the newspapers 11 4 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Reading or looking at magazines 3 3 7 5 4 8 5 a 
Going to Sunday School (and liking it) * .. 4 3 5 5 6 2 4 7 
Reading books oi tho 2 2 3 3 7 8 5 
Going to the “movies” ... 31 9 14 8 8 2 3 3 
Helping somebody with his wor 10 7 4 7 5 5 5 5 
Chewing gum ......---+-+++- 14 7 (yo c 6 6 5j 3 
Reading other short stories . i686. 3Qy oo d ng cue 
Listening to stories 2 4 111922. 015350212524:2:20 
Writing letters .....- 17285240021 2:5 10€ ED 9 6 
Listening to the Victrola . yp shi Ch kee aii, un 9 12 
Looking at pictures ...- 8212109: 3120230121015. 9 #19 18 
Just singing . T4115 140 0 Fre Gee 
Reading jokes or funny sayings 40 26 21 9 (br dl 9 
Drawing with pencil, pen, chalk, 115 SO) 181 es 2 Sh OMNI 
AD VOD AS A 22 108027 ON BS 


Making something * 
Teasing somebody ..--- : 
Cutting paper things with a scis 
Dolls, doll carriages, doll clothes, etc. 
Playing house .---++-+--> 

Telling stories 


Looking at daily comic strips 24 11 0E T1015 ely, H 2 
dt m Sd se anos 
PU EIE i3 8 BB BRS 
Just running and romping D E Ted 22 38 23 48 
Listening to the radio 3» 47 33; S27) Sou 29 EGO REED 
20 22 29 35 41 43 37 
48) 13880729 31 26 20 BI 
4199 501983111 :33 09882 7:20725 SY stl 
500.0839 26. 24.0010 TAISA Aare, 
LN EL ug 40 
Hy OL a ely M 32 1 52 © eh) «ills 
att tO) wi hae S eB A 
P1993: ARIS € 3210045: 32 RESO] 


thing 


Fixing or repairing some eet 
d were not incl 


* Activities thus marke 
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TABLE XXXVII 


Rank IN FREQUENCY oF GAMES AND Otner Pray Activities Liken Best nv WHITE 
Boys EIGHT To SEVENTEEN YEARS OF AcE. JAN. 1926. Kansas City, MISSOURI. 


Ages 
Activity SO) 40 sh Gy) ek 101592161817, 
Coasting on a sled ... con. 155 Tr 2 aes RA 624 2. 1 a 
Basket ball ........- LS ab GN ENSE T SX PT di 1 
Going to the "movies CS). Ca 2/8 5 T Le rhe IM MC 
Swimming ..........- Gol sa Roe ccc VEM EL T T2. VÀ 
Snowball fights . oR rE (QURE. MO C5 xe ss 
Boxing .......-. 2UI 5310047 4 39 € 8: 6k 12 Wi 0 
Reading books 4211411. 49: 12^ 121 Qi QNSE 31102 
Looking at the Sunday “funny (Se Sie Ah 7 ie) ORE 
Playing cowboy ............: oe Ec tL Gach Seige at in. Re 
Going to Sunday School (and g it) * . YS Hu 3 : 15 
Wrestlingin eaei = Chet a oy 7 12 
Football .. Mey Cp bt 360506) 30) 5 1M. GN 
Driving an aut bna Gay sec iy 3) SESS 
Having “dates” cz TUE EO 
Listening to the radio do CIE os we IER E as °C) 
Ice-skating ............ 142140797. 110 ale: SQ). ile} 
Watching athletic sports . Jo we 2M 32882122516) 
Hinne 5. 5e VP ed Au c 031021527 17] 
Playing with pet dogs d Ea Se T VA kila A 1816 
Checkers NES Us ws eet e T 55 
Social dancing . A uid 150 G 
Attending the theater... . Fe iol DD BS I MEE RENE OR ete 
Making or assembling a radio or other ^ . 
: AL. a0 42 4 
13 s wL x 


5 an 
* Activities thus marked ‘were not included i in n the Play Quiz list prior to Nov. 1025. 


TABLE XXXVIII w T 


RANK IN FREQUENCY or GAMES AND OTHER PLAY ACTIVITIES LIKED Beer BY Necro Boys 
EicHr TO FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE, JAN. 1026. KANSAS City, MISSOURI. 


Ages 

Activity i co 50) ad! 12 13 14 15 
Going to the "movies" , 5 2 2: 3 1 1 H 
Coasting on a sled .. 5 1 1 1 1 2 GIRO! 
Going to Sunday scho 7 2 6 4 2 5 S| eek 
Playing cowboy .. 1 2 3 4 (P RE ob 
Boxing ... 3 6 3 7 3 4 5 8 
Football chy MA 3 7 3 4 10 5 
Sleigh-riding 2 2 9 7 9: 232/913 Toy ae 
Wrestling DII e YP aa d 3 8 11 3 
Riding in an auto ............... 7 [OR 4 14 9 5 Gi) 
Looking at the Sunday “funny” paper 12 5 HW. se 8 9 1» 8 
Going to church or to mass ....... 10 ^ 114^ TE OE UP P 5 
Riding a bicycle ........ 13 9 9 14 7 5 14 
Basket ball ....... v. 12 6 6 2 2 
Coasting on a Wagon 7 10 8 7 
Reading books . EAER Gu US ii 
Ice-skating 1329 s AAAA 9 13 4 5 
Baseball with a hard ball ode Ba ei) 
Driving an auto ......... 56. nS ci ác '9 ii 10 
Watching athletic sports i 13 
Playing Indian .. 7 6 M 1 


Snowball fights 13 


* Activities thus marked were not included i in the Play Quiz list PAo to Nov. 1925. 
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TABLE XXXIX 


or Games AND OTHER Pray AcTIVITIES LIKED Best By WHITE 


RANK IN FREQUENCY 
jaw. 1926. Kansas City, MISSOURI. 


Girrs EIGHT To SEVENTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 


Ages 

Activity iS) 19) 107 11: 1213) 514 AIS 16917 
Dolls, doll carriages, doll clothes, etc. .....- 1 158983 Ex I ET beds | og: ot 
Going to the “movies” ...-..--- oF, UmT. 11 SIUE EG 
Reading books .........- 82 40/551 04. 2A D. 5 
Looking at the Sunday "funny" paper . Se cK Se SBD Rs oat 319 
Going to Sunday school (and liking it) * ped eS Lh doy. m 9 
Attending the theater *.......---+-+- uy iudex ee Oy Sd 
Social dancing ... ee 415) 134986. 5 BCANEEIYON? 
Playing house Cee MO) 9 Sg) bse) eu odo: be 4a 
Playing the piano (for fun ROH so OP Oe ae 
Watching athletic sports - Soaps E MES fo sa ow x 
Playing school ....-:.-.- Se t br As s 
Helping somebody with his work * 8) 5 10) 427 95) 11 LATEA 
Roller skating .... Coe, ena: Boon 
Coasting on a sled .. 20 SUO 15 14 .. 
Sewing, knitting, croche we fags, 61117124512 Mte 
Having “dates” .... eios Qc Er EAS Ma PEN PERE, ONENO, 
Social clubs, or being w: AN ced b od Spo ua LE 10 7 
Riding in an auto . 16 IA IO e TI 15 
Sleigh-riding PEU. se 1l 12 
Checkers Gey Se mG 
Visiting or e DOT ARE EET alg "m 
Card games, é MUT AUN. 
Listening to the radio ....::-:* M Pre 


i or to mass CAO RIS A pCR E RETRE 32 
Coe cries thus marked were not included in the Play Quiz list prior to Nov. 1925. 


TABLE XL 


GAMES AND OTHER Pray ACTIVI 
Years oF AGE, Jan. 1926. 


R F ENCY OF TIES Likep Best By NEGRO GIRLS 
ANE ER FIFTEEN Kansas Crry, MISSOURI. 


Ages 

Activity Sis Ome. C11 i mi d gu 
Going to the movies .--+--- iG" z 1 ; : 1 I i ; 
Going to Sunday School (and liking it) * -- dU otn 2) Wks CAMIS OC 
EU dol sl doll clothes ---- aom Ere OLET 

eading books ...«- ttt Ds 

Sokin at the Sunday “funny” paper 5 T is 2 di ? 3 % 
Reading or looking at magazines - +) he e a 3 
Social dancing .----+--* siste ised MAT Us 7 6 9 
Card games, such as authors, 6 5 632 € 14^ ine comm 
Playing house ..-- ru V 6 4 5 6 uL. aBL ETI CMS 
Helping somebody with h aor deere HU i 
Playing school ..---- Bucur. TOOT MS MSS 3 UA See, 
Playing the piano (for fun) - one ie BI a OAS aS, 
Attending the theater .-- fn. Ge BEC EET LN oe As 
Roller skating ....--:* ; NEN ns dE, Te OW ess) 
Sewing, knitting, crocheting, THU a e E Pea Ne 7 LOG. 
Riding in an auto eeren d cp es 13 10 6 ¢ 8 9 
Going to church or to mass * - E Gh son ORT uri v re TEC. 
Coasting on a sled .- (a) TEREA V IE 
Sleigh-riding -.- s 347 01589014. 0805 enn 
Checkers .....- t pot ES UU vs 29 d ? 
Listening to the Victrola --:::5777 p l.a oP IC ES ake ge 11 3 Wels, 
Listening to the radio -:::::7 75. t included in the Play Quiz list prior to Nov. 1925. 


* Activities thus marked were mo 
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TABLE XLI 


RANK IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES AND OTHER Pray ACTIVITIES To Waic WHITE Boys OF 
Acres EIGHT To SEVENTEEN E THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF TIME. JAN. 1926. 
Kansas City, Missourt. 


Activity 3520) 31 


Reading books ....-. ee Pec og 
Coasting on a sled . , 
Going to the *movies" ...... 
Helping somebody with his work * 
Boxing 
Basket ball ... mat 
Using a hammer, saw, nails, etc., for fun .... 
Driving’ an auto .....-..-- rr 
Making or assembling a radio or other 

electrical apparatus ...........+...+.. INTO E CHECA CX EO 
Playing cowboy ...-........:... 
Toy trains, ships, autos, wagons, etc. d 36 
Building snow men, snow forts, snow houses .. .. 1 5 .. .. . . os ne 
Havnet dates enie aeaee ae iere Melee ETE. D T MTS 
Playing other musical instruments than 

the piano .. 


14 1 


na oO 


itis 
mmr bs 
unne 
PREEO 
soon 


EI 
anw: 


DS 
ES 


* Activities thus marked were not included in the Play Quiz list prior to Nov. 1925. 
LJ 
uw. T 


TABLE XLII 


RANK IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES AND OTHER PLAY ACTIVITIES TO WHICH THE NEGRO Boys 
or Aces EIGHT TO FIFTEEN GAVE THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF TIME. Jan. 1926. 
Kansas City, MISSOURI. 


Eb » Ages 
Activity 8 e she snm 12 18.14 15 
* Coasting on a sled ... 1 2 1 1 4 2 2 4 
Playing cowbody 1 4 3 4 o M de 
Helping somebody 4 1 4 2 2 2 6 2 
Going to the “movies” .......... 4 3 Si 4 5 5 2 
Basket ball ......... oc TAES 2 1 1 
Sleigh-riding ........... 8 4 1 3 B kane 2) 4 
Going to Sunday School* .. vM 7 5 1 1 8 
Going to church or to mass * ey eek 7 Sia 8 
Boxing ....... ‘5 1 6:4. (a9 em B. Ea ay mm 
Reading books . E E TELA ES 4 6 6 7 


* Activities thus marked were not included in the Play Quiz list prior to Nov. 1925. 
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TABLE XLIII 


RANK IN Frequency OF GAMES AND OTHER Pray ACTIVITIES TO WHICH WHITE GRIS OF 
AGES EIGHT TO SEVENTEEN GAVE THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF Tre. Jan. 1926. 
Kansas Crry, MISSOURI. 


— Ages 

Activity Simon 10) de 512 3131 T4215 TOUT 
Reading books ..... eee 3» 18942; 82111537 La ERI 
Dolls, doll carriages, doll clothes, etc. e sb cores Sates PR Lg 
Helping somebody with his work * . 153 24490 11121 19 45 Som 
Going to the *movies" ... 832) 4:789 743 12] AO 
Playing the piano (for fun) . Sid 46 2 G $1 2: 9M 
Coasting on a sled .......- 4 Sink d EMENT 
Visiting or entertaining compan: ; mE ee eS ae Sin qe wg 
Sewing, knitting, crocheting, etc., for fun . 2S 18596, 6: 34 STN A EE 
Having “dates” ....- ô ó 26 oy Log fad ELEM Uo an 
Making something * ... 5b 5o LE e S 
Going to Sunday School tay oc zt 

SMS E 


Playing house 


* Activities thus marked were not included in the Play Quiz list prior to Nov. 1925. 


TABLE XLIV 


AND OTHER PLAY ÅCTIVITIES TO WHICH NEGRO GIRLS OF 
Gave THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF TIME. Jan. 1926. 
Kansas City, MISSOURI. 


RANK IN FREQUENCY OF GAMES 
AGES EIGHT TO FIFTEEN 


Ages 
Activity 8 9 10 1i (og ab 

Reading books .....----+-: A og 5 3 1 1 1 2 
Playing the piano (for fun) . ien 4 5 3 3. 3 
Helping somebody with his work 2 1 2 1 3 7 6! ok 
Going to the “movies” ^u 4 3 8 4 2 2 1 6 
Going to Sunday School* . jb 5 5 8 6 5 3 8 
Dolls, doll carriages, doll clothes, etc. 4 2 1 1 By A We 
Sewing, knitting, crocheting, etc., for fun ..- : Hoops 6 8 5 6 1 
Coasting on a sled 5 5 8 Sos eel » 
Going to church or to mass * .- Bo 8 (34 10 

8 oo GIRO 


Visiting or entertaining company ol 
* Activities thus marked were not inc 


N PARTICIPATION IN GROUP ACTIVITIES * 


luded in the Play Quiz list prior to Nov. 1925, 


RACE DIFFERENCES I 

In addition to indicating those activities in which they had en- 
gaged during the preceding week, the children were asked to mark the 
activities in which they had participated alone. 

For each child the total number of play activities engaged in dur- 
ing the preceding week was ascertained. The number participated in 
with one or more additional children was next determined. The per- 
centage of the total activities that the social activities represented was 


* See The Journal of Applied Psychology, Dec., 1026. 
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designated the index of social participation. Thus, an index of social 
participation of 80 indicates that 80 per cent of the activities engaged 
in by the child were ones in which one or more additional children 
took part. By this method of reckoning a high index of social partici- 
pation signifies that the child is relatively social in his play behavior. 
Conversely, a lower index of social participation means that the child 
is relatively solitary in his play. 

Figure 23 and Table XLV show the mean indices of social partici- 
pation for the four groups of children. It will be noted from Table 
XLV that the Negro children are distinctly more social in their play 
than either of the white groups. 

Table XLVI shows the percentages of Negro children whose indices 
of social participation reach or exceed the median of the white children 
of corresponding chronological ages. In Table XLVI comparison is 
made of two groups only, namely, the Negro children of Kans 
Missouri, and the white children of the same city. 

Particularly salient is the fact that in every age interval (8% to 
1574) Negro children are more social in their play than white children. 
The differences are marked and consistent from year to year. From 


the data it is apparent that a conspicuous difference exists between the 
races in the extent to which sociability is manifested, 


as City, 


TABLE XLV 
ARTICIPATION FOR EAcH Or Four Groups OF CHILDREN. 
Negro Children White Children White Children 


Meran INDICES or Soctar P. 


Negro Children Kansas City Kansas City Rural 
CA Tulsa, Ok, Missouri ^ Missouri (Kansas) 
8 *.. 68.4 61.8 593 
SA Moo 67.4 60.6 59.9 
10% 68.3 65.5 58.9 55.1 
117 65.3 64.5 56.1 55.9 
125 624 63.0 53.7 544 
1317 60.5 61.9 544 585 
1417 60.2 59.0 52.1 52.8 
1534 54.8 59.5 514 i 
* Data lacking, ^. 


TABLE XLVI 
PERCENTAGES OF NEGRO CHILDREN Wuose INDICES OF SocIAL Pay 
, EXCEED THE MEDIANS OF WHITE CHILDREN at Eacu AGE DOS DIS 
C. A. 87 97, 10% 11⁄4 1234 
131 14) 15r 
68% 63% 61% 67% 68% 63% ah E13 
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Index of Social 
Herbie ete Tae 
00 


80 


40 


20 


Ages--6h 9% 104 113 123 153 14% 15i 


Tulsa, Okla. Negroes 
K. C. Mo. Negroes 
E. C. Mo. Whites 

ARR thal in (Kans) e Whites) RE 


Ficure 23 


Relationship between C.A. and the Index of Social Participation. Racial differences in 
See Table XLV, p. 142. 


the Index of Social Participation also shown. 
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The greater sociability of the Negro is corroborated by the fact 
that Negro children were found to engage more often than white chil- 
dren in such social activities as the following: “Going to Sunday 
school,” “Going to church or to mass,” “Telling stories,” “Listening 

, 
to stories," etc. 


N 
Ages- 9b . 9b 10b 1t 12} 1s} 14t 15$ 7 
Negro girls 
White girls 
Negro boys 
White boys —— ea Re 


W 


FIGURE 24 


Percentages of Negro children versus 
white children who engaged in play- 
ing school during the course of one 
week. See Table XLVII, p. 146. 


Speculation regarding the Negro child's relativ 
is interesting. There appears to be no’ 
the extreme Socialibility of the Negro child is a cause or a result of 
other racial characteristics, How much social participation is con- 
sonant with well-balanced development is unknown. It is entirely 
possible that over-participation in social activities may result in neglect 
of certain individual activities essential to well-balanced development. 
Tt is therefore impossible to say whether the Negro child’s excessive 


ely great sociability 
means of ascertaining whether 


sociability is a handicap or an asset. 


of one week preceding the investigati 
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In a later chapter it will be shown that children retarded in school 
progress are considerably more social in their play behavior than are 
children who make normal progress in school (p. 203 ff). It will be 
shown further that gifted children (I. Q. 140 or above) are less social 
than are unselected children (p. 211 ff). In an unpublished Master’s 
thesis in which a study was made of two groups of Negro children, 
one group consisting of children having high indices of social par- 
ticipation, the other consisting of children having very low indices 
of social participation, it was found that the solitary group was superior 
to the extremely social group in scholarship.“ 

These data indicate, that an exceedingly high index of social par- 
ticipation is likely to coexist with inferior scholarship. ' Whether much 
social participation posits also “freedom from tension” and “ease of 
bearing in social situations” is a matter of speculation. 

Hollingworth asks, “What does quantitative psychology teach with 
respect to the combination of performances in a given personality?" ^ 
She concludes, “It will be seen that there is no law of compensation in 
human ability, however much we may long to find it there.” 

Again Hollingworth states: “There is found to be a quality of the 
individual which results in general superior, mediocre, or inferior per- 
formance in his case a positive coherence in the amounts of all traits 
possessed extending even to appreciable coherence between mental and 


physical." ^ (Italics ours.) 

Tt seems reasonable to conc 
chapter that decision in reference t 
desirable traits must be reserved until defin 
undesirable” have been formulated and agreed upon. 


Jude from the data presented in this 
o compensation or correlation of 
itions of "desirable and 


RELATIVE EXTENT TO WHICH NEGRO AND WHITE CHILDREN 
ENGAGE IN “PLAYING SCHOOL” * 

Table XLVII and Figure 24 show the percentages of boys and 
race who engaged in * playing school," during the course 
on of January, 1926. As the 
results of this investigation corroborate the earlier findings, data are 
ted only for the study of January, 1926. The following facts 
ealed: (a) Girls of both races engage in this activity much more 
or Nov. 1926. 


girls of each 


presen 
are rev 
* See Psychological Review Í 
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frequently than boys; (b) Negro children participate in playing school 
more frequently at all ages than white children; (c) Both race groups 
participate less often in this activity as chronological age increases. 
Witty and Decker found that Negro children were educationally 
retarded in all subjects at all ages when comparisons were made with 
the educational achievement of white children.’ As Negro children 
are conspicuously unsuccessful in academic behavior, it seems para- 
doxical that they should play school more frequently than their more 
successful classmates. One would naturally expect the Negro to turn 
during his leisure hours to activities in which he can best succeed and 
to avoid those for which he manifests restricted ability. What explana- 
tion is there for the relatively great frequency with which Negro 
children relive school activities by playing school? 


The following 
is offered as a likely hypothesis in this regard. 


v 


TABLE XLVII 


PERCENTAGES OF WHITE AND OF NEGRO Bovs 


AND Girts Wuo Inpicatep Tuar THrv Hap 
Been "PrAvING SCHOOL” DURING TH 


E Course or ONE WEEK. JAN., 1926. 


Negro White Negro White 
Ages Girls Girls Boys Boys 
8% 81 57 41 13 
914 61 41 40 9 
10% 60 43 29 11 
1157 47 35 21 5 
12% 41 19 15 3 
13% 32 9 8 3 
14 21 6 2 0 
1514 21 1 5 0 


Probably none would den 
inferior social status. 
lack of social and inte 
writers suggest that Ni 
commonly than white cl 
knowledge, power, and 
the world of actuality. 
compensatory activity. 

Various writers have em 
day-dream or fantasy. Robi 


y that the Negro is cognizant of his 
Negro children doubtless are aware of their 
llectual prestige from very early ages. The 
egro children engage in playing school more 
hildren because this activity symbolizes to them 
prestige, which they are unable to achieve in 

This form of make-believe play may be a 
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the same origin and impetus as the day-dream or fantasy? Every 
normal child must play because childhood is primarily a period of 
incomplete adjustment. 


S “The child is driven by many inherited and acquired impulses, some of 
which are adequately and easily expressed, and some of which find no direct 
These latter create a situation demanding compensation, and this 
compensation is as a rule secured through make-believe activities. Most 
common among such activities are play and fantasy. A child would fight, 
hunt, and make a home as particular stimuli arouse him. He is seldom in 
such an environment, however, and he is practically never so organized by 
inheritance or training that these undertakings can be fully carried out. 
There are inexhaustible inhibitors around him and within him which check 
free expression. And so he plays at, or has day-dreams of fighting, hunting, 
and home-making. I have no desire at this time to say which of the unsatis- 
fied impulses of childhood are inherited and which acquired; but, however 
they arise, we find that they are many and urgent, and consequently that 
every normal child must find compensation for their inhibition.” ? 


outlet. 


Full of impulses to do actual things, the child is equipped with a 
physique and surrounded by an environment which are constant ob- 
stacles to success. In such cases we are apt to have a mimicry of feats 
of strength and daring. The satisfactoriness of the resultant make- 
believe play is sometimes increased by muscular overt accompaniments. 
Robinson illustrates this fact by drawing upon his own boyhood experi- 


ence: 


“As a child I was full of baseball fantasies. Although I played baseball 
a great deal, these games did not satisfy certain standards set up by reading 
athletic stories and watching older and more skillful players. But the fan- 
tasies, too, often became unsatisfactory on account of their intangibility. 
As a result I formed the habit of laying out a diamond upon the lawn and 
there, without ball or playmates, carrying out the overt movements of an 
heroic baseball performance. Many a time, I pitched nine long innings to 
baffled athletes who swung immaterial bats at my imaginary curves. Here 
was fantasy improved and made realistic by the actuality of its muscular 
accompaniments.” *° 
bservations make evident the fact that fantasy is some- 


Common 0 
y the presence of playmates. 


times improved and made more realistic b: 
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Reaney holds that organized group games may have a compensatory 
function." 

The compensatory function of make-believe play is not ordinarily 
evident to the performer. Consciousness of inferiority is the very 
thing that the performer seeks to avoid. Success crowns the indi- 
vidual's efforts only when he forgets the unpleasant actuality which 
has given rise to the compensatory activity. 

It is probable that Negro children play school as a compensatory 
mechanism. How then is one to explain the fact that boys engage 
less frequently than girls in this.activity? 

It has been shown that girls’ play does not extend over so wide a 
geographical radius as boys’ play. Girls are not permitted to roam as 
far from home at the earlier ages as are boys. Girls must adjust their 
play activity to the indoor situation in which they find themselves. 
The differences between the sexes in native equipment plus the en- 
vironmental restrictions to which girls are subjected offer a plausible 
explanation of the sex difference revealed in this regard. 

With increased maturity both sexes and both races engage less 
frequently in playing school. This may be due to the fact that the 
satisfaction which is derived from compensatory behavior is dependent 
upon the extent to which the activity is reconcilable with the child’s 
own credulity. It is likely further that increase in chronological age 
brings progressively greater opportunity to participate in diverse plays 
and games, some of which are intrinsically more satisfying than play- 
ing school. This would account in part for the decrease in participa- 
tion in this activity with increase of maturity. 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF 
NEGRO CHILDREN * 

Table XLVIII shows the percentages of boys and girls of each 
race who went to Sunday school (and liked it) during the course of 
one week preceding the investigation of January, 1926. 

Data are presented separately for the sexes in Figures 25 and 26. 
lt is of interest that Negro children of both sexes exceeded white 

, children in frequency of Sunday school attendance, 
significant that boys of both races participated less freq 

* See Journal of Religious Education for Jan. 1927. 


It is further 
uently in this 
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activity as chronological age advanced. Girls, however, exhibited in- 
terest in this activity at all of the age levels investigated. It is of 
interest further that rural children engaged less frequently in all the 
various church activities than city children. 

Table XLIX presents data in reference to church attendance. The 
facts presented in Figures 25 and 26 are corroborated here. The Negro 


Per Per cent 
cent 
100 100 
80 80 ETTA 
AEN 
z N 3 
N ZO 7 
GO eet) ee Nee ee ae ND NERONI 
4 
INS Z 
Ne aaa RY 
qu 40b 
20 20 | 
Ages- -87 9% 10 11$ 12b 15} 145 15?Ages--6§ 9f 108 lè 19b 13} Jak 15} 
White city boys - --------- 77 White city girls - - - - - ----- 
INEGTORGILVEDOYSI nam TEES ENÉ Negro city girls ————————> 
White rural boys — - ~-— ~~~ = White rural girls —— - —— ——— 
Ficure 25 Ficure 26 
Percentages of boys of various age levels Percentages of girls of various age levels 
who reported that they had attended who reported that they had attended 
Sunday school during the course of Sunday school during the course of 
one week and enjoyed doing so. See one week and enjoyed doing so. See 
Table XLVII, p. 150. 


Table XLVIII, p. 150. 
urch more frequently than white children. It is 


children attended ch 
children attended Sunday school more fre- 


of interest that all of the 


quently than church. 
Tn addition to checking each activity that he had voluntarily en- 


gaged in during the preceding week, each child was asked to designate 
also his three favorites. A large percentage of the Negro girls men- 
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tioned activity No. 44, “Going to church or to mass,” as one of their 
three favorites. The only activities of the entire list of 200 that were 
as popular as “Going to church or to mass,” are “Playing with dolls, 
doll clothes, doll carriages, etc.,” and “Going to the moving-picture 
show.” Several activities preceded “Going to church or to mass,” in 
order of popularity among white girls. Data are presented in Table 
L showing the percentages of boys and girls of various age levels who 
mentioned “Going to church or to mass,” as one of their three favorite 
activities. Table LI shows how this activity ranked in reference to 
popularity among white girls and Negro girls. It is clear that “Going 


to church or to mass,” is much more popular among Negro girls than 
among white girls. 


TABLE XLVIIT 


PERCENTAGES OF Boys AND GIRLS Or VARIOUS AGE LEVELS WuHo Rerortep Tmar THEY 
Hap Gone to SUNDAY SCHOOL DURING THE COURSE OF A WEEK, 


Nov. 1925 Jan.1926 Jan. 1926 Nov. 1925 Jan. 1926 Jan.1926 
Ages (Rural) (White) (Negro) (Rural) (White) (Negro) 
Boys Girls 
814 29 71 84 49 68 81 
97 40 63 7 39 74 81 
10% 34 68 78 47 73 80 
114 37 58 -85 44 61 75 
124 34 59 79 45 68 76 
13% 41 58 "E 49 60 87 
147 20 46 73 43 61 82 
1514 23 58 58 57 71 74 
TABLE XLIX 


PERCENTAGES OF Boys AND GIRLS OF VARIOUS AcE LEVE 


LS WHo REPORTED THAT THEY 
Hap Gone ro CHURCH OR TO Mass DURING THE 


Course or ONE WEEK. 
Nov. 1925 Jan.1926 Jan. 1926 Nov. 1925 


an. 1926 pak 
Ages (Rural) (White) (Negro) (Rural) whites Nason 
8 11 ED 49 31 ga 
2 3 

914 29 31 50 24 p R 
10% 18 27 53 25 24 50 
114 28 21 58 33 28 44 
12% 20 28 48 23 24 54 > 
13% 26 25 48 35 27 54 
1417 12 19 31 23 24 56 
1514 5 30 38 29 49 62 


The popularity of an activity is well indicated by the extent to 
which it affects other activities. The extent to which th 


e children 
studied play *Church" and "Sunday school," 


is presented in Tables 
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LII and LIII. The conspicuous fact herein presented is that simula- 
tion of church-going activities is more popular among Negro children 
than among white children. 

It is perhaps needless to remind the reader that the foregoing data 
reveal nothing in reference to the effect of church-going activities upon 
Negro children’s moral conduct. Odum maintains that the Negro’s 


religion is not a religion of daily application. 


“The church has been called the central point around which all Negro 
life revolves. It is certainly a great influence in the life of the Negroes and 
furnishes them with the greater part of their better life and the outlet for 
much of their energy. The function of the Negro church is rather to give 
expression and satisfaction to social and religious emotions than to direct 


moral conduct.” ?* 


In a Master’s thesis, Scruggs points out that the nearest approach 
to unanimity of interest among Negro children in types of reading 
material was elicited in response to Bible stories." 


TABLE L 


PERCENTAGES OF Boys AND GIRLS OF VARIOUS Ace Levers WxHo MENTION ACTIVITY 
No. 44, “Gone To CHURCH OR TO Mass,” as ONE or THEIR THREE FAVORITE ACTIVITIES. 


Nov. 1925 Jan.1926 Jan. 1926 Nov. 1925 Jan. 1926 Jan. 1926 


Ages (Rural) (White) (Negro) (Rural) (White) (Negro) 
Boys Girls 

8% 0 9 8 17 10 19 

9% 0 9 13 4 20 ° M 
1074 0 6 15 8 24 24 
11%4 8 5 12 6 9 26 
1214 3 2 21 3 14 29 
13% 0 4 20 2 8 33 
1434 0 4 10 0 7 31 
1514 2 18 .. 10 32 

TABLE LI 


How Activity No. 44, “Gornc TO CuurcH or To Mass,” RANKED AMONG 
200 ACTIVITIES IN REFERENCE TO POPULARITY. 


Ages Rank Rank 
8% 2 6 
0% 1 3 
10% 1% 2 
f 11% 1 8 
1217 1 4 
13% 2 10 
14% 2 9% 
2 10 
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TABLE LII 


PERCENTAGES OF Boys AND GIRLS or VARIOUS AGE Levers WHo REPORTED THAT THEY 
Hap Been “Prayinc CHURCH” DURING THE Course OF ONE WEEK. 


Nov. an. an. Nov. Jan. Jan. 
15 dos d 1925 1926 1926 

Ages (Rural) (White) (Negro) (Rural) (White) (Negro) 

T Boys Girls 
VA 6 5 26 15 6 33 
Re 2 2 20 18 3 39 
10% 1 1 18 16 6 29 
11% 3 0 12 1 6 17 
1214 3 2 7 6 2 22 
13% 2 2 4 7 1 9 
1414 0 2 o 3 1 13 
1514 1 1 3 4 0 21 
TABLE LIII . 


PERCENTAGES OF Boys AND GIRIS OF VARIOUS AGE Levers Wuo Reporte THat THEY 
Hap Been “PLAYING SUNDAY SCHOOL” DURING THE Course or ONE WEEK. 


Nov. Jan. Jan. Noy. Jan. Jan 
1925 1926 1926 1925 1926 1926 
Ages (Rural) (White) (Negro) (Rural) (White) (Negro) 
Boys Girls 
8% 4 2 18 12 7 42 
97 3 1 12 8 7 30 
10% 4 2 15 9 12 25 
11% 1 0 15 3 10 18 
12% 3 2 7 2 2 17 
13% 1 4 4 0 2 8 
1414 1 0 4 1 0 8 
155 2 0 0 0 0 21 


“Among the kinds of stories chosen Bible stories first demand attention, 
not because of sentiment, but because more pupils evince an interest in this 
type of reading matter than any other type.” 14 

"In expressing their best liked types of stories boys at age 9 years prefer, 
first, funny stories: second, Bible stories; third, bedtime stories. At age 10 
years preference is shown for Bible stories first, bedtime stories second, and 
funny stories third. At age 11 to 14 years, inclusive, Bible stories are first, 


adventure second, and how to make things, third. At ages 15 and 16 years 


inclusive, Bible stories lead, adventure ranks second, and information, 
third.” 16 


It is clear that Negro children and adults demonstrate conspicuous 
interest in religious acts. 


Seashore has mentioned the fact that religious faith provides for 
extension of the personality. It is possible that religion to the Negro 
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is an escape mechanism, a device by means of which he frees himself 
from environmental inhibitions and feeling of inferiority. 


“The sense of freedom is prominent in religious life—the self-expression 
of the soul set free. We play when we are free; religion has always been a 
breaking away from the bonds and cares of this world. . . . We play when 
we are in need of recreation; religion is not only a haven of rest but a 
fountain for the renewal of life’s energies. The freedom which in ordinary 
life comes from a sense of freedom in movement is limited in comparison 
with that freedom which comes to the devout in taking hold of the Infinite 


by faith.” 15 


“The feeling of extension of personality finds its fullest expression in the 
religious attitude. . . . Faith is power; in a very real sense we are what we 


217 


believe ourselves to be. 


The writers make no pretense of being able to “explain” in any 
ultimate or final sense, the Negro’s interest in religious activities. It 
seems reasonable to suppose, however, that the church and the Sunday 
school give expression and satisfaction to the Negro’s social and re- 
ligious emotions. Tt may be that the Negro’s relatively inferior status 
(social, intellectual, educational, and economic) produces in him a felt 
need for extension of his personality. It may be that in some instances 
the Negro’s religion is a compensatory mechanism having the same 
origin and impetus as the day-dream or fantasy. 


RACE DIFFERENCES IN REFERENCE TO “BOXING” 


Thus far, the writers have emphasized race differences in frequency 
of participation in certain activities primarily social in nature. The 
greater sociability of the Negro seems to be verified by these findings. 

There are racial differences in activities not markedly social in 
nature that merit attention. Conspicuous among these activities is 


“Boxing.” 


Table LIV and Figure 27 present, for the first three of the studies 


that were made, the percentages of Negro boys and the percentages of 
white boys that participated in “Boxing.” Tt will be noted that the 
curves for the Negro boys are distinctly above those of the white 
boys in each of the three investigations. This difference was found 
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likewise to exist in the subsequent investigation of January, 1926. 
Figure 28 presents averages for the several investigations. y 

Te the Negro boys’ excessive indulgence in “Boxing? a com- 
pensatory device? It is obvious that in “Boxing” one attempts to 


100/74 


11$ 12$ 15$ l4} 15% 16$ 174 18$ 
Negro boys 


Nov, ——————————— 


Ficure 27 


The boxing of Negro boys versus the boxing of white boys, by seasons. 
See Table LIV, p. 156. 


reveal physical Superiority. Moreover, physical prowess and success 
in ^&Boxing"»are at once apparent and unmistakable. The fact has 
been mentioned that the Negro is inferior to the white in numerous 
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ways; intellectually, educationally, socially, and economically.* He 
does not appear, however, to be physically inferior to the white man. 


100 


80 


60 


40 


20 


ob 114 12h 13% 144 15% 164 1% 184 


Ages-8 9% 1 
Town white boys — — 
Negro boys 
Rural white boys 


FIGURE 28 
s. Average of results obtained 


The boxing of Negro boys versus the boxing of white boy: 
d one study of rural children. 


from three separate investigations of town children anı 
See Table LIV, p. 156. 


that this activity affords the Negro an oppor- 


It may be, therefore, 
on that is denied him in other realms. 


tunity of equality in competiti 
ssible that certain of these race differences may be due to environ- 


hereditary differences. However, to b^ treated as an inferior is in 
he part of the Negro to compensate. 


* t is of course po: 


mental rather than to 
itself sufficient to produce attempts on t 
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TABLE LIV 


PercenTAGES OF Necro Boys anD Wore Boys Wuo Inpicatep THat Tuey Hap Par- 
T TICIPATED IN “BOXING? DURING THE COURSE OF ONE WEEK PRECEDING 
A GIVEN INVESTIGATION. 


Negro boys White boys 

Nov. Feb. Apr. Nov. Feb. Apr. 

Ages 1923 1924 1924 1923 1924 1924 
81 60 53 * 25 18 * 
9v, Tl 82 66 30 32 20 
1075 64 68 69 28 34 32 
117 74 69 70 26 34 30 
124% 65 60 54 32 39 34 
1375 69 63 37 30 37 21 
141 46 63 56 24 36 23 
1534 55 45 41 23 35 22 
1614 41 56 41 25 28 20 
17% 44 39 46 21 35 21 
1874 20 41 18 20 22 22 


* Insuffüicient data for the computation of percentages. 


THE NEGRO CHILD'S INTEREST IN WRITING POETRY LN 


^ 
YR 


Table LV shows the percentages of Negro and white boys and girls - Y 


who indicated that they had written poems during the week preceding 
the administration of the Quiz. Marked seasonal differences are not 
revealed in these data. This fact is best shown by the data obtained 
from the investigations of Nov., 1923, Feb., 1924, and Apr., 1924, 
these three investigations having been made among identical groups of 
children. The similarity of the results obtained from each race in 
the three investigations is striking. 

Sex differences were found to be relatively slight, the girls writing 


poems only slightly more frequently than the boys of the same ages. 
This tendency was consistent in each of the three studies. 


The data presented in Table LV show further that the older indi- 
viduals included in the study wrote poems less often than the younger 
ones. The transition from age to age is, however, gradual. 

The Negro children wrote poems much more commonly than the 
white children during each season of the year and at all age levels. 
The difference is clearly revealed in Figure 29, and in Table LVI 


which present the composite results obtained from the several investi- 
gations. 2 y 


- 


or 
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| 4 
100 


80 


Ages--82 9$ 


White girls A TS YR 4 ux 

White boys | «5*8 tic? 

Negro girls m 

Negro boys eS 

Ficure 29 
Percentages of white children and of Negro children who reported that they had en- 
gaged in “Writing Pceras” during the course of one week. Composite results of 
dies of play behavior. See Table LV, p. 158. 


four different stui 
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TABLE LV 


PERCENTAGES Or Boys AND GIRLS oF Various Ace Levers WHO INDICATED Tat THEY 
Hap WRITTEN Poems DURING THE Course or ONE WEEK “Just For Fun. 


Boys 
Nov. Nov. 
Nov. Feb. Apr. 1924 1925 Jan. 
1923 1924 1924 (Rural) (Rural) 1926 
Ages Wi INE W. N. W. N. (White) (White) W. N. 
8% 27 61 34 56 * * 11 6 
9% 20 45 12 46 9 11 14 13 
1074 11 25 7 30 10 22 20 9 
11% 12 41 1199811 w 12 18 
1214 4 5 4 5 4 5 21 6 
13% 4 9 Bus 3 3 9 5 
14% 6 0 5 8 3 0 6 4 
15% 2 3 5 4 3 0 13 9 
1614 2 * 4 * 2 * * * 
1714 3 * 4 * 3 * * * 
1874 3 * 2 * 2 * * * 
1975 3 * 5 * 1 * * * 
20% DU 2 * 1 * 3 * * * 
21% 6 * 4 * 4 * * k 
22 and up 3 * 8 * 4 * E. y 
, 
Girls 
* 

84 35 66 22 37 * * 18 6 

905 27 42 17 59 14 23 26 20 
10% 19 24 18 20 13 15 32 21 
115 14 28 11 20 9 8 28 22 
12% 10 18 9 12 14 6 10 5 
13% 8 2 8 17 7 6 9 7 
14 6 0 8 6 Goa E 7 0 
1514 6 1 EX 5 0 7 o 
1675 4 * 5 * 6 * * * 
174 3 * 8 * 3 * * * 
18% 6 * 8 * lg * * * 
1914 2 * 6 * 2 * * * 
2015 4 * 2 * 1 * * * 
214 2 * 4 * 3 * * * 
22 and up 0 * 5 * 2 * * * 

* No data assembled. 
TABLE LVI 


PERCENTAGES or WHITE CHILDREN AND or NEGRO CHILDREN WHO INDICATED Tmar ToEy 
Hap ENGAGED IN “Writinc Poems” DURING THE COURSE or ONE WEEK. COMPOSITE 
REsuLts oF Four DIFFERENT Investic. 


ATIONS, 
Whites Negroes 

Ages Girls Boys Girls d Boys 

8% 26 26 46 40 

A 17 13 41 32 
105 . i 10 27 24 . 
uy 12 10 19 21 
124 10 5 14 9 
13% 7 5 9 
te 2 7 4 6 E 
15) 

A AME 3 5 3 
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It is of interest to attempt to account for the racial difference re- 
vealed in the above data. 

Kerlin maintains that the Negro possesses certain poetic traits by 
In a survey of contemporary Negro poetry in which 


original nature. 
egro writers of verse he makes 


quotations are made from sixty odd Ni 
the following statement: 


“Tt comes not within the scope of this anthology to include any of these 
folk-rhymes of the elder day, but a few specimens seem necessary to indicate 
to the young Negro who would be a poet his rich heritage of song and to the 
white reader what essentially poetic traits the Negro has by nature.” 18 


Kerlin then cites a few examples of Negro folk-rhymes of earlier 


times. 
Jesperson hold 


s that poetry is a more primitive mode of expression 
than prose and that poetry is found in every country to 


precede prose: 


itted to us poetry is found in every 
language is on the whole older than 
come before science. . . ."?? 


“Just as in the literature transm 
country to precede prose, so poetic 
prosaic language; lyrics and cult songs 


n poetry-writing demonstrated by the Negro 
f development which he exemplifies. It is, 
t is due to the markedly emotional 


The greater interest i 
may be due to the state o 
however, possible that the interes 
nature of the Negro. 


e expected to exhibit a gift for poetry... . It 
he Negro nature is endowed above most others, 
he completeness of self-sur- 
display of rhythm in the 


“The Negro might well b 
will readily be admitted that t 
if not above all others, in fervor of feeling, in t 
render to emotion. Hence we see that marvelous 


individual and in the group. 


» 20 


ence of the Negro's fondness for rhythm is apparent 
Negro boys engage somewhat more generally 
he piano (for fun),” and both the boys 
nly than white children in “Lon- 


Additional evid 
from the following facts: 
than white boys in “Playing t 
and the girls participate more commo 
don Bridge,” and “Other singing games." 
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THE NEGRO CHILD’S PLAY—A FUNCTION OF HIS ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL STATUS 


Opportunity for participation is a potent factor in effecting certain 
differences in the play behavior of Negro and white children. Several 
examples will follow of activities in which Negro and white children 
differ conspicuously because of what appears to be inequality of oppor- 
tunity. . 

(a) Riding in an auto 

Race difference in reference to “Riding in an auto,” is marked. 
About twice as many white girls as Negro girls were found to have 
ridden in an auto during the course of one week preceding the investi- 
gations. Economic conditions doubtless had much to do with the 
above findings in reference to riding in an auto. 


(b) Making or Assembling a Radio or Other Electrical Apparatus 


Negro boys were found to engage less frequently than white boys 
in “Making or assembling a wireless or other electrical apparatus." 


The economic status of the parents was probably a causal agent in 
effecting this difference also. 


(c) Watching Athletic Sports 


In general, Negro children participated in *Watching athletic 
sports," less often than did white children. This finding is probably 
due in part to the fact that Negro children are not urged to attend 
athletic contests to the extent that white children are. Too, they 
probably do not find themselves so much at home at an athletic contest 
as do the white children. It is usually white children who compete 


in athletic contests and it is only the exceptionally competent Negro 
who is permitted to take part. 


(d) Playing Basket ball 


White children were found to play basket ball more frequently than 
Negro children. The writers found that where equal opportunity was 
provided for participation in this activity (in schools for Negroes only), 


Negro children took part with equal or greater frequency than’ white 
children. 
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The four activities discussed above exemplify clearly the potency 
of economic or social factors in effecting racial differences in play 


behavior. 


SUMMARY 


Lack of adequate technique heretofore has militated against the 
measurement of the races in regard to certain traits of character. Con- 
spicuous differences are often assumed. The present writers have de- 
veloped a technique by which certain outstanding differences are 
demonstrated and expressed quantitatively. 

Particularly salient is the fact that Negro children are more social 
in their play than white children. The differences are marked and 
consistent from year to year. About 65 per cent of the Negroes studied 
have indices of social participation which reach or exceed the medians 
of white children of various ages. 

1 Negro children were found to participate more frequently than 
‘white children in such social activities as: “Going to Sunday school," 
“Going to church,” “Telling stories,” etc. 

There appears to be no means of ascertaining whether the extreme 
sociability of the Negro is a cause or a result of other racial char- 
acteristics. 

The writers have demonstrated that a high index of social partici- 

s likely to coexist with inferior scholarship. It is impossible at 

r the Negro child's excessive sociability is a 

It is entirely possible that over-participation in 

glect of certain individual activities 


pation i 
present to say whethe 
handicap or an asset. 
social activities may result in ne; 
essential to well-balanced development. 

Although Negro children are relatively unsuccessful in academic 


endeavor, they play school more frequently than do white children. 
It appears likely that Negro children engage in playing school more 
frequently than white children because this activity symbolizes knowl- 
edge, power, and prestige which they are unable to achieve in the 
dof actuality. This form of play may be a compensatory activity. 
Negro children of both sexes exceed white 
ay school and church attendance. It 
and Sunday school attendance permit 


worl 

It is significant that 
‘children in frequency of Sund 
seems reasonable that church 
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expression and subsequent satisfaction in the Negro of d 
strong social and emotional drives. It may be that the Negro's rel- 
atively inferior status (social, intellectual, educational, and economic) 
produces in him a felt need for extension of his personality. It may 
be that the Negro's religion is a compensatory mechanism having the 
same origin and impetus as the day-dream or fantasy. 

There are racial differences in activities not markedly social in 
nature that merit attention. "Boxing" is a case in point It may be 
that this activity affords the Negro an opportunity of equality in 
competition that is denied him in other realms. 

Very conspicuous is the race difference in frequency of participation 
in writing poems. The Negro children write poems much more com- 
monly than white children at all age levels. It is impossible to state ' 
the cause of this condition. Various writers have emphasized the exces- 
sive display of rhythm by the Negro. £i 

Certain race differences in play behavior are obviously a function 
of the social and economic status of the parents, ne TC > 
are these forces in effecting differences in such activities as; —  . 


aa 
Riding in an auto. 
Assembling a radio. 
Watching athletic sports, and 
Playing basket ball. 
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CHAPTER X 
SOME OTHER VARIABLES WHICH INFLUENCE PLAY 


Varied and subtle forces are active agents each year in producing 
changed behavior. Difficult to identify, they often elude analysis. 
One is able to recognize only the changed behavior, not the active 
agents. Particularly true is this of play, a phenomenon of so many 
variables, subject to such numerous environmental influences that it 
is often impossible to isolate the causal agents that effect the obvious 
change. MI 

'The student of human behavior is concerned primarily with be- 
havior data per se. The play data of utmost interest to him are those M 


which are revealed through human behavior. It is of course true that ~ 


behavior data often reveal little as to causes. Although the causes 
are sometimes apparent they are more often obscure or unidentifiable, 
À phenomenon of so many variables as play, based upon a number 

of innate trends and environmental influences, must be subject to con- 
tinuous change. Data gathered for one decade should not be taken to 
"represent permanent or characteristic features of play behavior for all 
- time. The present play activities are to a large extent temporary; 
they will be modified or given up in subsequent years. Certain writers 
in psychology and education have failed sometimes to take cognizance 
of the fact of eternal change. Unjustifiable generalizations have been 
formulated from the results of specific investigations; these results are 
often merely temporary modes of expression of a given group. No- 
where is the principle of eternal change better illustrated than in the 
play manifestations of children from year to year or decade to decade. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE TENDENCY TO COLLECT 
AND HOARD * 


The student of psychology or education is cognizant of the various 
attempts to characterize certain periods in the child’ 


s development. 
* See Psychological Review for Jan. 1927. 
1 
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Team play and social participation in play behavior have been em- 
phasized as characteristic of certain periods of development. Indi- 
vidualistic play too has been designated to be characteristic of other 
periods of development. Collecting and hoarding are individualistic 
activities often regarded as instinctive and characteristic of particular 


periods of development. Thorndike says: 


“There is originally a blind tendency to take portable objects which 
attract attention, and carry them to one’s habitation. There is the further 
response of satisfaction at contemplation and fingering them there. These 
tendencies commonly crystallize into habits of collecting and storing certain 
sorts of objects whose possession has additional advantages, and abort as , 
responses to other objects whose possession brings secondary annoyance.” * 


The writers will avoid raising the question of the instinctive char- 
acter of collecting and hoarding. They have observed certain clear 
evidence of less marked interest in these activities among present-day 
children than was reported a few decades ago. Other activities seem 
to have become vastly more popular than these. The emphasis upon 
these activities by educational theorists makes it desirable to estimate 
their present importance in the development of the child. 


The writers will present data showing: (1) The frequency with 


which children now engage in collecting and hoarding activities at 


various ages, (2) Comparative results of data obtained now in those 
obtained in previous decades. . 

One of the items included in Play Quiz was No. 38 “Collecting 
stamps, birds’ eggs, etc.” From responses to this item, the writers 
hoped to secure significant data in regard to the extent to which pupils 


now engage in such activities. 


FREQUENCY OF PARTICIPATION IN COLLECTING AND 
HOARDING ACTIVITIES 
ws the percentages of boys and girls of various age 
d that they had engaged in the above activity during 
ek. The curves in Figure 30 were made after 
btained from the investigations which have been 
Figure 30 shows that interest in collecting 
tc., was not especially marked among the chil- 


Figure 30 sho 
levels who indicate 
the course of one we 
averaging the results o 
previously: described. 
stamps, birds' eggs, € 
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dren included in the several investigations. Figure 30 shows also that 
the transition from age to age was very gradual. It brings out clearly 
the fact that there are no age levels at which the interest in collecting 
or hoarding suddenly decreases or increases by spurts. 

Table LVII shows the percentages of boys and girls of various 
age levels who indicated that they had engaged in making collections 
during the course of a week preceding each of the several investigations. 
Marked seasonal differences are not revealed in regard to frequency 
of participation in these activities. There are obviously differences in 
the types of collections made at various times in the year. It is im- 
portant, however, that universality of the collecting interest is not 
revealed by the data. Further, it is significant that the rural children 
studied did not engage more frequently in these activities thah city 


children. The curves for the rural and city children are strikingly 
similar. 
NS 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER INVESTIGATIONS 


It is of interest to compare the above findings with those obtained 
by C. F. Burk almost thirty years ago. Burk makes the following 
statements: 3 

“. . . the children were asked to make out a list of all the things they 
had ever collected, tell when they began and when they stopped any collec- 
tion, give the number of objects in each, and tell also various things about 
them, as will be discussed later. The results proved so fertile that a set of 
questions was made out and given to most of the teachers in the city to be 
filled out by the children, and a similar set was gathered from school children 
of Santa Rosa. “Several days were allowed in order that they might have 
time carefully to think up, look up and count up their collections, and jog 
the memory of their mammas, also, as to their past collections. In some 
cases, as when an enterprising youth of ten years recorded sixty-six collec- 
tions, fifty-five of them still continuing, the teacher herself consulted the 
mother and made sure that all were verified. « 

“Records were obtained from 510 Santa Barbara children and 704 
Santa Rosa children, in all 607 boys and 607 girls, or 1,214 children. 
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Per cent 
100 = 


80 


60 


40 


20 


1ges--83- 9k 10k ii 12k 15& wat 15k 26k WE igi 19% 20} 214 er 


Figure 30 
s, birds’ eggs and so on during 


Percentages of boys and girls who collected stamps, 
the course of a week. Average of results obtained from six separate investigations. 


See Table LVII, pp- 167-8. 


TABLE LVII-a 


us Ace Levers WHO Correcrep Stamps, Biros’ 


PrncENTAGES OF Boys OF VARIO 
p Course or One WEEK. 


Ecos, ETC., DURING TH 


Boys 
Nov. Nov. Jan. Jan. 
Nov. Feb. Apr. 1924 1925 1926 1926 
Ages 1923 1024 1924 (Rural) (Rural) (White) (Negro) 

8v 10 4 29 7 7 9 8 
9% 1i 1 17 8 10 9 4 
10% 12 15 219 7 11 8 5 
11% 11 8 21 2 6 m 1 
1214 9 12 20 8 8 11 3 
1314 9 10 14 2 6 16 1 
1414 7 7 11 6 7 9 0 
18514 6 4 5 7 3 6 3 
1614 7 3 3 * * 3 * 
1714 3 4 3 * * 3 * 
1814 3 5 1 * * 4 * 
194 2 2 2 * * * * 
" 20% EO 0 2 i+ * * * 
214 0 0 0 * * * * 
3 4 o * * * * 


22 and up 
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TABLE LVII-b 


PERCENTAGES OF GIRIS OF Various Ace Lrvers WHo CorrecrED Sramrs, Biros’ 
Eccs, Erc., DURING THE COURSE or ONE WEEK. 


Girls 
Nov. Nov. Jan. "Jan. 
Nov. Feb. Apr. 1924 1925 1926 1926 
Ages 1923 1924 1924 (Rural) (Rural) (White) (Negro) 

I 10 4 4 4 13 1 0 
oe 7 1 y 5 8 3 3 
1014 5 5 4 10 6 2 2 
1114 6 3 4 5 12 0 1 
1214 6 6 6 9 12 1 3 
1314 1 2 6 4 9 5 0 
14% 3 3 4 4 0 0 6 
1514 2 2 5 0 0 3 * 3 
1614 2 1 2 * * 1 € * 
17% 0 0 2 * * 2 * 
187 2 1 1 * * * * 
19% £) 3 1 * * * * 
20% 0 0 0 * ape * * 
21% 0 0 0 S * * * 
22 and up 0 0 0 * * * * 


*No data assembled. 


"The universality of the collecting interest was strikingly brought out. 


Only ten per cent of the boys and nine per cent of the girls were not actively 
making collections at the time, . . Us 


Although Burk studied children living in a different locality and 
employed a technique differing from that employed by the present 
writers, it is questionable that these variables alone are sufficient to 
account for the difference in the findings. Burk found ninety per cent 
of the children actively making collections.* The present writers found 
hardly more than ten per cent doing so. Nor were Burk’s subjects 
restricted in their interests: 

“That the children on the average were in process of making from three 
to four actual’ collections bespeaks a considerable amount 
drained off through the channels of this instinct.” 5 


It is of course true that in the present study interest in stamps and 
birds’ eggs might be revealed more readily than interest in other activi- 
ties since mention of these two items in the list would probably serve 

S findings for these two items 


as a memory aid. Comparison of Burk? 


— 


| 
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with the results of the present investigations, therefore, will operate to 
make the techniques employed more comparable. According to Burk's 
charts more than 40 per cent of the boys of ages 7 to 14 inclusive were 
actively engaged in collecting stamps. At ages 9 and 11 the per cent 
rose almost to 60. The children's interest in collecting birds’ eggs was 
not quite so great. However, between ages 8 to 16 inclusive, more 
than 15 per cent of the boys of each age level were collecting birds’ 
eggs, and from ages 12 to 14 inclusive the per cent was above 30 at 
each age. 

In contrast to Burk's data, this study shows that at no age level 
were as many as 15 per cent of boys making collections of any kind. 
To what is this large difference due? It seems reasonable to assume 
that interest in collecting differs from decade to decade. But Burk 
seemed to be oblivious to the fact that the only permanent phenomenon 
is that of eternal change. Note the following conclusions: 


“The marble collection begins at least by six years, with a small number 
lowers, and reaches its height from seven to ten years, but especially 
at eight and nine years. After this age it declines, and from thirteen years 
on plays a small part. Stamps hold their own from seven to fifteen years, 
declining thereafter. The prominent ages are from nine to fourteen years. 
Cigar-tags are rather full-fledged at as early an age as six years. The craze 
increases, reaching its greatest intensity at twelve years, and then diminishes, 
dying out practically at sixteen years. This collection is prominent through 
a greater number of years than any other collection. The bird egg fever 
begins mildly at seven years and increases, reaching its height from twelve to 


fourteen years.” ° 


of fo 


A further generalization from data such as Burk’s is made by Nors- 


worthy and Whitley: 


"The strength of this tendency (collecting) in childhood and the fact 
that it is still present in so many adults—witness the collections of string 


pieces, bottles, boxes, corks, bags, hats, etc., as well as those of hunting 
stamps, coins, rugs, china, art objects, etc.,—suggest that the 


trophies, t 
schools would do well to use the instinct more." * 


vealed by the data herein presented are in 


The implications re 
Older children became less 


sharp contrast to those presented above. 
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and less interested in making collections. It may be that present-day 
conditions present opportunities to use leisure that are more pleasing 
to young people than are activities such as collecting and hoarding. 
Activities such as moving-picture theater attendance, dancing, listen- 
ing to the radio, etc., seem to be vastly more attractive to the youth 
to-day than activities such as collecting. Deductions based upon 
studies of children’s interests need to be made with much caution 
since interests are often temporary. Both children and adults dis- 
played much interest in “cross-word puzzles" during the winter of. 
1923-24. Conclusions based upon a study of this interest would be 
applicable only to the time at which the study was made. The parallel 
with respect to collecting and hoarding activities is obvious. Li 
In one point only does Miss Burk’s study and the present study 

Show marked agreement, namely, the age at which the collecting 
tendency reaches its maximum intensity. Miss Burk found the largest 
number of collections was made by ten-year-old boys. The present 
writers find that a slightly larger percentage of boys of this age level 
was engaged in making collections. However, as mentioned above, 
the transition from age to age is very gradual. Certainly, a difference 
of one or two per cent is not enough to justify the assumption that agé 


ten is an age of “individualism” and that ages nine and eleven are to 
be characterized differently. 


VARIATION IN PLAY BEHAVIOR FROM YEAR TO YEAR— 
FASHIONS IN PLAY ACTIVITY 


(a) Turning Handsprings, Cartwheels, Etc. 


Table LVIII presents the findings of January, 1926, 


to “Turning handsprings, cartwheels, etc.” The dat 
and by race, 


in reference 
a are given by sex 
It is noticeable that the white girls of ages 8% to 11% 
inclusive, participated in this activity much more frequently than did 
boys of the same chronological ages. 
which would be expected ordinarily, 
ings in previous studies, namely, those of November, 1923, February, 
1924, and April, 1925. It is also contrary to the findings for the rural 
children. It is noticeable further from Table LVIII that only a very 
small percentage of Negro girls of ages 877 to 1114 engaged in “Turn- 


This situation is contrary to that 
and it is also contrary to the find- 
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ing handsprings, cartwheels, etc.” It is evident that Table LVIII 
requires explanation. 

Investigation of the situation at Kansas City, Missouri, in January, 
1926, revealed that many of the younger white girls, who were included 
in the study of that year, were taking private lessons in esthetic 
dancing. The esthetic dancing lessons involved the turning of hand- 


springs, cartwheels, etc. 


TABLE LVIII 


PERCENTAGES OF WHITE CHILDREN AND OF Necro CHILDREN WHO Inpicatep Tuar THEY 
Hap Encacep IN “TURNING HANDSPRINGS, CARTWHEELS, Erc.,” DURING 
THE COURSE OF ONE WEEK. JAN., 1926. 


Whites Negroes 


Ages Girls Boys Girls Boys 
84 41 22 6 20 
0% 43 22 7 20 

10% 34 26 8 12 

11% 40 15 1 12 

1214 19 22 4 12 

1314 21 14 3 10 

1414 8 14 7 6 

1534 9 18 0 5 


It became evident that this activity was very popular among cer- 
tain of the younger white girls and that they tended to practice these 
stunts whenever they found opportunity to do so. It is obvious that 
opportunity was provided whenever they chanced to find themselves 
dressed for gymnasium, work. The example of these girls apparently 
aroused emulation on the part of their classmates. In consequence, 
fully 40 per cent of the white girls of Kansas City, Missouri, ages 
834 to 1175 inclusive, were participating in turning handsprings, cart- 
wheels, etc., in January, 1926. 

The Negro children of Kansas City, Missouri, do not attend school 
with the white children. The Negro girls therefore would be uninflu- 
enced by the white girls' interest in esthetic dancing. This probably 
explains the very large discrepancy in the extent to which white girls 
and Negro girls engaged in this activity. 

It is improbable that similar results would be obtained invariably 
were the investigations to be repeated from year to year. As previ- 
the only permanent phenomenon is that of eternal 


ously mentioned, 
g written (1926) much interest 


change. At the time this chapter is bein 
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is being manifested in the “Charleston.” Time alone will tell whether 
this interest will continue or whether it will prove to be transitory. 


LOCAL PLAY MANIFESTATIONS—THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
“CRAZE” * 


(b) Marbles 


Figure 31 presents the percentages of diis boys of various ages 
who played “Marbles” during the course of one week. The curve 1n 
Figure 31 was made by use of the average of the findings obtained 
from the first three studies. ; 

Figure 32 reveals the curves obtained when the seasonal results 
are treated separately. Figure 32 shows that contrary to, popular 
opinion, “Marbles” was played almost as commonly during the autumn 
and winter as during the spring of the year. Th abo re findings were 
verified both by the testimony of teachers and ‘school principals, and 
also by personal observation on the part of one of the writers. 

The principal of a Kansas City, Kansas, elementary school stated 
in February, 1924, that the majority of the boys of her school had 
been playing “Marbles” throughout the fall of the preceding year and 
as late as the beginning of the Christmas vacation of 1923. A Lawrence 
teacher also testified that she had observed numerous Lawrence boys 
playing “Marbles” in February, 1924, at a time when the weather was 
particularly warm for a few days. A similar observation was made by 
one of the present writers at the time that he*was delivering copies of 
the Play Quiz preliminary to making the second investigation of play, 
February 20, 1924. There is reason to believe that the results pictured 


‘in Figure 32 are indicative of a more or less general tendency in this 


regard. 

Figure 33 shows the percentages of town boys and the percentages 
of country boys of various age levels who participated in playing “Mar- 
bles” in November. In Figure 33 the curve for the town boys was 
made by using the average of the results that were obtained from the 
first three investigations while the curve for the rural boys was made 


by using data obtained in November, 1924. Data for the first three ` 


investigations of town children were averaged for purposes of com- 


* Most of the 


E E graphs presented in this chapter appeared in The Pedagogical Seminary, 
ept., ^ 
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Percentages of town boys of various age levels who indicated that they had played 
" marbles during thé course of a week. 
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Ages- 8 9% 103 113 12} 133 [BEEBE 


Per Cents 
18 14 7 
20 14 6 
26 16 10 


Ficure 32 


Percentages of town boys 


of various age levels who 
marbles during the cou 


indicated that they had played 
rse of a week. Results of 


three different investigations. 
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versus rural boys who indicated that they had played marbles 


Percentages of town boys 
during the course of one week. 
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Ages- 8& 9$ 10$ 114 lak 13 14% 154 


Per CENTS 
Lawrence 5229531. pee 34 70 69 71 36 34 21 16 
(js 95 SER rs EI 22 32 ,.32 24 30 18. 13 27 


Lawrence boys — - — - —- — - _ 
Other town boys 


FIGURE 34 


Percentages of Lawrence boys versus percentages of other town boys who 
played marbles during the course of a week, 
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Ages--8b 92 1oh 114 123 138 14% 157) 


Per CENTS 


—* 97 85 87 74 53 23 24 
—* 38 36 24 22 20 14 6 
a for computation of reliable per cents. 
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White town boys, Api | al 

FIGURE 35 
Percentages of Negro boys versus percentages of white boys who played marbles during 
the course of the week preceding April 30, 1924. 
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parison since seasonal differences were not conspicuous. A subsequent 
investigation of rural children made one year later yielded results 
similar to those described in Figure 33. 

Treatment of the data for the various communities as a whole 
obscures one important feature of these data. Within each community 
“Marbles” was played by various neighborhoods at various times. 

“Marbles” was being played with considerable frequency in at 
least one of the neighborhoods studied during each of the three seasons 
of the year but at no one time was “Marbles” being played generally 
in every neighborhood studied. In November, 1923, “Marbles *was 
being played by the boys of the Lowell, Hawthorne, Riverview and 
Morse elementary schools, all of them located in Kansas City, Kansas. 
In February, 1924, this game was being indulged in by the boys of the 
Pinckney and the Quincy schools of Lawrence, and in April most fre- 
quently by the boys of the Douglass elementary school of Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

Figure 34 shows the relative extent to which Lawrence boys and 
the other town boys played “Marbles” in February, 1924., A few 
warm, midwinter days probably account for the fact that marble play- 
ing became popular during the month of February. 

Figure 35 shows the relative extent to which Negro boys of Kansas 
City, Kansas, and white town boys played “Marbles” in April, 1924. 
It is probable that the difference herein revealed is not 
race difference. "This difference between Ne 
revealed in November, 1923, or in February, 
difference found in the study of Kansas C. 
January, 1926. 

Playing marbles appears to be subject to environmental demands, 


not so much a product of seasonal change as of the whims of a com- 
. munity. 


(c) Jacks 


Figure 36 reveals the percentage differences in the extent to which 
the Negro girls played “Jacks” during the week preceding April 30, 
1924. It is clear that Negro girls participated in this activity much 
more frequently than white girls. Significant differences between the 
two races were not found in this regard in November, 1923, or Feb- 


a characteristic 
groes and whites was not 
1924. Nor was any racial 
ity, Missouri, children in 
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tuary, 1924. However, in the study that was made in Kansas City, 
Missouri, in January, 1926, the differences again appeared. It was 
found that almost twice as many Negro girls as white girls participated 
in this activity at this time. The results of the January, 1926, investi- 
gations are presented in Table LIX, 

1 TABLE LIX 
PERCENTAGES OF WHITE CHILDREN AND OF 


Necro Cumpren Wuo Inpicatep THAT THEY 
Hap ENGAGED IN PLAYING “JACKS” DURING THE COURSE OF ONE WEEK. JAN., 1926. 


Whites Negroes 

Ages Girls Boys Girls Boys 

814 22 37e 48 13, 

9% 17 2 38 11 

10% 17 3 33 Joye 

117 13 0 21 7 

12% 4 0 20 6 
13% 3 0 12 5 " 
14% 2 0 10 2 

1577 2 0 6 0 


Ws 

These fluctuations in play behavior are difficult to explain. Figures 
35 and 36 probably are illustrative of what happens when a So-called 
craze appears in a particular neighborhood. When Such a craze 
occurs, almost every member of a given group temporarily participates 
in the craze. 

In some instances a game seems to appear only for a brief time in ^ 
a given neighborhood and then suddenly disappears. Such activities 
are not markedly Seasonal but seem to depend rather upon what may 
be called neighborhood whims. These activities do not Seem to de- 
pend upon social conditions, playground equipment, Season, or size of. 
school grounds, for their actuation. The writers do not pretend to be 
able to explain their occurrence. Possibly they are one aspect of the 


general fact of variation which is represented by the norma] distribu- 
tion surface. 


THE LOCAL SITUATION OR THE ADULT INTERESTS WITHIN 
A GIVEN COMMUNITY 
Athletics 


Figure 37 shows the percentages of Lawrence boys who indicated 
by their responses that they had engaged in playing basket ball during 
the week preceding the investigation of February 20, 1924, Data are 


* 
B 
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ho were found to engage in basket ball in February 


Percentages of Lawrence boys wl 
ho were found to engage in basket ball 


versus the percentages of other town boys wl 
during the same week, 
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Ages-- Bb 9% 10$ 11$ 12$ 15% 143 15 
Per Cents 


aeeoe oie o o 90 82 86 97 82 80 75 75 
ETOLOGIA 43 50 59 76 5 


Lawrence 
Other T. 


Ficure 38 
Percentages of Lawrence boys who were found to engage in football in November versus 
the percentages of other town boys who were found to engage in football during the 
same month. 
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presented also for the boys of like chronological ages who lived in other 
towns. Evidently, basket ball is much more frequently participated in 
by Lawrence boys than by boys in certain other towns and cities. 
Figure 38 shows an analogous situation with respect to “Football.” 
The differences displayed by Figures 37 and 38 may be accounted 
for by the fact that Lawrence is the seat of the University of Kansas. 
Since Lawrence has a population of 12,000 persons, the community is 
dominated to a considerable degree by university life. Similar differ- 
ences, though less marked than those given in Figures 37 and 38, were 


found for such activities as “Running races," “Jumping for height,” 
for distance,” ‘Pole vaulting,” etc., etc., the Lawrence boys 


“Jumping 
participating more frequently than boys of certain other towns in these 
activities. 

t to play football much more frequently than 


Small boys attemp 


basket ball. This fact is clearly shown in Figures 37 and 38 for boys of 


ages 814 to 975. Numerous factors probably combine to bring about 
this situation. One important factor is that greater opportunity is 
provided for small boys to attend football games than to attend basket 
ball contests. The general conditions under which basket ball games 
are played are such that few boys of ages 874 to 974 are permitted to 
witness them. They are obviously not so restricted in witnessing foot- 


ball games. 

Small boys probably play basket ball less frequently than football 
because of the relatively greater ease with which certain elements of 
football may be simulated. Playing basket ball demands dribbling of 
the ball. Basket ball dribbling requires smooth surfaces not often 
available out-of-doors. Football, on the other hand, may be played on 
almost any vacant lot or neighborhood lawn. 

Other factors also enter in. It is difficult to procure suitable basket 
ball goals or their substitutes. The regulation basket ball is too large 
for the small boy to handle successfully and smaller ones are apparently 
not generally manufactured. 

t for the difference in the relative 


This detailed attempt to accoun 
extents to which small boys participate in football and basket ball 
s that may condition play behavior. 


reveals many variable: 
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HOME TRAINING 


It was found that book reading is more frequently engaged in by 
Lawrence girls than by the girls of certain other towns and villages. 
Similar results were found for the boys and the results are similar for 
the various seasons. It was likewise found that Lawrence girls partici- 
pate in chewing gum less frequently than girls of other towns. 

The preceding facts seem to be illustrative of the effect of the 
social status of a given environment upon play behavior. It seems 
likely that Lawrence children are afforded greater opportunity and 
given greater encouragement to read than are children in certain other 
towns. 

The difference between Lawrence and certain other towns in refer- 
ence to gum-chewing may be due to the difference in the social status 
of the various communities. 


PLAYGROUND SPACE AND EQUIPMENT 


Figure 39 presents the findings for activity No. 4, “Playing ball 
with an indoor or playground ball,” for November, 1923. Lawrence 
boys of ages 1077 and 11% played with an indoor or playground 
ball much more frequently than boys of corresponding chronological 
ages of certain other towns. Beyond age 117^ the curve for Lawrence 
boys drops suddenly. Similar data were secured for Lawrence girls. 

'The sudden decrease in participation in this activity is not con- 
sistent with what has been said previously in reference to continuity 
of variation. This sudden waning, however, was found only in a 
very few instances. This phenomenon may be due to the fact that 
the Lawrence children under age 1272 were selected from elementary 
schools (Quincy, and Pinckney schools) which have abundant out-of- 
door playing space. These younger children are provided with balls, 
bats, and other equipment and they are encouraged to play out-of- 
doors. , 

The Lawrence children of age 1272 to 1514 were for the most 
part, pupils of the Lawrence Junior High School The Lawrence 
Junior High School has no playground adjacent to the school building. 
Hence the pupils have no opportunity to play ball with an indoor 
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ball when they are at school. The result of this lack of playground 
space is clearly shown in Figure 39. 

A close relationship between environmental opportunity and play 
behavior was found also for certain other play activities. Among these 
were No. 79, “Doing gymnasium work,” No. 80, “Doing stunts in the 
gymnasium,” No. 137, “Swimming,” etc., the curves for each of these 
activities showing erratic changes. Opportunity for participation in 
these activities accounts for their sudden waxing or waning in certain 
communities. ; 


SUMMARY 


Undue emphasis upon periodicity in growth has resulted in the: 
more important characteristic of growth, namely, its continuity, being 
obscured and underestimated, Unjustifiable generalizations have been 
formulated from the results of particular investigations—these results 
are often merely temporary modes of expression of a given group. 

Contrary to the opinions set forth by certain writers in the field 
of psychology, the present writers found that for most activities the 
transition from year to year is gradual. Collecting or hoarding is a 
case in point. The writers found that there are no age levels at which 
the interest in collecting and hoarding suddenly decreases or increases 
by spurts. 

The fact of eternal change is well illustrated by the responses 
secured by the writers to item No. 38, “Collecting Stamps, birds’ eggs, 
etc." Universality of the collecting interest was not revealed. At no 
age level was more than 15 per cent of boys making collections. This 
finding is in sharp contrast to the results reported by earlier investi- 
gators. 

Some of the variables which influence play behavior and produce 

, change are: age differences, racial differences, sex differences, seasonal 
change, prevailing fashions in play, adult interests within a given 
community, social environment, playground s 
ment for playing, etc., etc. 

All of these factors are potent in producing sudden changes in 
play manifestations in certain communities. Generalizations regard- 
ing play behavior must be made, therefore, with extreme care. 


pace, material equip- 
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TABLE LX 


NUMBER OF LAWRENCE, KANSAS, CHILDREN INCLUDED IN THREE INVESTIGATIONS 
or Prav BEHAVIOR. ` 


Nov. 1923 Feb. 1924 Apr. 1924 

Ages B G B G B G 

84 30085027, Ho * © 32 

9v; 40 25 33 22 36 31 
10% 28 38 29 36 33 36 
11% 32 37 28 23 31 27 
1215 34 41 36 30 37 39 
13% 62 53 35 28 49 45 
14% 53 45 33 REA 9 39 57 
1574 40 51 62 44 32 60 


* Insufficient number of cases for computation of per cents. 


TABLE LXI 


NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS INCLUDED IN THE INVESTIGATION OF Jaw. 1926, Wuose Data 
WERE TABULATED AND USED IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 200 GRAPHS OF Prav BEHAVIOR. 


Whites Negroes 
Ages B G B G 
84 100 100 39 48 
9% 100. 100 75 90 
1014 100 100 94 123 
11% 100 100 * 89 114 
12% 100 100 104 110 
1314 100 100 80 91 
14% 100 100 48 71 
1574 100 100 40 34 
1615 100 100 Go M 
17% 68 50 a B5 
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CHAPTER XI 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN PLAY BEHAVIOR 


Educational psychology teaches the fact of individual differences 
with respect to every trait that has been measured or estimated. 


"Individuals of the same age differ greatly in every trait that has been 

- measured or estimated. In height, weight, and strength; in susceptibility 

to disease, nervous stability and mental balance; in intellect, character, and 

skill; and in aptitudes for special subjects, arithmetic, spelling, music, or 
athletics individual variations are found." * 


For obvious reasons the amount of individual difference was first ' 
ascertained for those traits which are most easily measured. For 
example, differences in height, weight, strength, etc., were among the 
first to be recognized and measured quantitatively. The gradual 
development of measurement of intellect followed. Fairly precise 
tools for the measurement of ‘ability and educational attainment have 
heen constructed. Some of the more elusive traits of character are 
as yet unmeasured. The desirability of quantitative expression of 
deviation in these regards, however, is recognized. f 

“The fact has long been recognized that objects of interest determine 
conduct and that there are great differences among individuals in this re- 
spect. Some children show early in life definite leanin 
games or mechanical appliances or books. 
observed, but we have had slight technique 
of fundamental preferences which are Qften to 
individual himself to recognize. 


others, and teachers have vague s 


ES toward music or 
The marked cases are easily 


for the exact determination 
o deeply hidden for even the 
He does not see himself as different from 
tandards with which to compare him.” 2 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the 
‘dren spontaneously and voluntarily partici 
interests. If the teacher can identify t 
ferent children turn “just because they 


have discovered fundamental individual differences of interest. Such 


discovery is of the utmost importance both to the school and to the 
individual. It is important for the teacher to know in what respects 
188 | 


activities in which chil- 
pate represent their genuine 
hose activities to which dif- 
want to,” he will doubtless 
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a given child differs from other children. It is even more important 
for the individual child to identify the ways in which he is different 
from others. Such discovery squares with the Socratic dictum, “Know 
thyself.” ) ‘ 

The most striking fact that has come to light as a result of the 
present series of investigations is the enormously wide range of indi- 
vidual differences with respect to those activities which are frequently 
participated in, those which are best liked; and those to which indi- 
viduals reported that they had given the largest amount of time. 

It was found that each of the 200 activities listed in the Play * 
Quiz had been participated in by one or more individuals during the 
course of a week, but that no activity of the list was engaged in by 


. all individuals of any age level. In the investigation that was made 


in Kansas City, Missouri, in January of 1926, almost 100 per cent 
of the younger children indicated that they had looked at the Sunday 
“funny” paper. For the whole series of investigations approximately 
50 per cent of the younger children were found to have participated in 
this activity. It is possible that lack of opportunity rather than lack of 
interest accounts for the fact that some few children failed to check 
this activity. 

There are, however, few activities in which anything approaching 
unanimity of interest was demonstrated. In most instances, less than 
50 per cent of the children of a given age participated in a given 
activity. Since lack of unanimity of play interest was repeatedly found. 
even when'such factors as age, sex, race, season, neighborhood, etc., 
were kept constant, it seems logical to infer that a chief factor in 
play behavior is that of individual difference of interest. As com- 
pared with individual differences, such differences as age, sex, race, 
season, and neighborhood are relatively insignificant and unimportant. 


NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN 


Figure 1, and Table IX (pages 58 and 59) present the median 
number of play activities and the middle fifty per cent range of the 


' number of activities participated in by boys and girls of various 


ages. Figure 1, and Table IX, reveal the following facts: (a) The 
typical boy of age 874 participated in approximately 40 different play 
activities during the coures of one week; (b) 25 per cent of boys of 
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this age engaged in less than 27 different play activities during the 
course of one week; (c) 75 per cent of boys of age 8% engaged in 
more than 53 different play activities during the course of one week. 

Table LXII presents the percentages of boys of various ages who 
engaged in a given number of play activities. Table LXII is to be 
read as follows: Four per cent of boys of age 81⁄4 participated in 6-10 
play activities during the course of one week. Five per cent of boys 
of this age engaged in 11-15 activities. One per cent engaged in 
more than 95 activities. Table LXIII presents similar information 

-for girls.* 

Tables L'XII and LXIII reveal the fact that the most active child 
of eight years participated in approximately 100 different play ac- 
tivities during the course of one week. The child having the least 
versatility of play interest participated in less than half a dozen differ- 
ent play activities during the same time. These tables show that with 
respect to versatility of play interest, age differences and Sex differences 
pale into insignificance when compared to individual differences. 

It is of interest that as chronological age increases individual dif- 
ferences in number of play activities are less conspicuous, » Maturity 
seems to effect a restricting influence in this regard. A 


TABLE LXII 
PERCENTAGES OF Boys or VARIOUS AGE Levets En 


GAGING IN A Given NUMBER 
OF PLAY ACTIVITIES. í 


No. of 

Activities Ages 
Engagedin 8/4 9%4 10/4 11% 1274 13% 141% 1514 16y4 1714 18% 19% 207A. 2114 22 
LOE TESS eset gn CULTUS Tis NIU] WSL aot ir 1 fo 
LANE ICON Se SA or Qs o er, 13 

M emt io pio s TAs, Wore ta gu is 3 105 
"E o E Doe E bay Pa) Qu 24 2$ 27 3i 
AU M Macey 10) aas Sts 1s Mine ie 1g 18 18 19 16 
ERE cn USER A TELE EHE TEE ME ex 12 13 10 1s 
SE eo DITE d: dore m à 
sec mecc S9 rmmorsmp COS TS NN 2 2 SES 
fe vo, A Edo Bae ENS MSIE ES UR 
46-50 .. Ü ge GPa neri 1 3 HIA 
D MSN oU MOS scm irr oar ie igh ee Na 
P OMNES PSTN A ihe 1X rrt 
Poner PME A pe T A 
66-70 .. DI E S US S j 
71-78 .. BAY) era E RR aI 
76-80 .. EE MUN GEM s 
PME POMA UI SETS 
BS) d Rowan cete 
SEE ou OLDS LI M We 
Over 95 1 i 1 


2 as Bre e 
* See The Pedagogical Seminary, June, 1927. 
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TABLE LXIII 


PERCENTAGES OF GIRLS oF VARIOUS AGE LEVELS ENGAGING IN A GIVEN NUMBER 
OF Pray ACTIVITIES. 


No. of 


Activities Ages 

Engaged in 814 014 1014 1134 1214 1314 1414 1514 1614 1714 1814 1014 2014 2114 22 
5 or less HV Bach UU. OG T ape 1 1 2 ae 1 DF ecg 2 
6-10 .. SIN 3 3 3 4 6 g 2 10 TUIS TAROT 7 14 
11-15 .. ST 6 7 Qi a 1041133 18: 17221824 91008519 032 6E TS ESO 
16-20 .. ThE alee" abt 11 14 17 19 24.5 21 (24,5 (270) 629 125) BATS 
21-25 .. 108810001620 71610165717. 19.2021 iE BD y 10210222717 
26-30 .. 91012-22012 als ay, SE 715 EE TS eS} ality ibl Sas 
31-35 .. LOM 1T 115510 g` EEIN. 9 7 5 6 5 5 5 7.4 
36-40 .. 11 9 14 9 9 8 8 7 3 4 3 2 2 2B qs 
41-45 .. 91 6 d 6 5 4 3 1 2 1 2 1 2 
46-50 .. (d. G 6 6 4 4 3 2 1 1 1 p 

51-55 .. 4 4 5 6 4 2 1 1 : 1 . 
56-60 .. Ry si 5 3 2 2 M Fi . D ve Te 
61-65 .. 4 3 3 1 2 rge: : 

66-70 .. l 3 2 2 1 2 1 3 

fer) de eg 3 3 1 I 5 

76-80 .. 2/3 2 1 1 1 45 

81-88... Qum Wu gai wal d^ 

86-90... ap Wi 1 .. 

91-95 .. 1 1 1 . 

Over 95 2T LOE re . 


SOCIAL PARTICIPATION * 


Table LXIV shows the indices of social participation for the 
children studied. Sex differences in this regard were found to be 
so slight that the data were given composite treatment. Table LXIV 
is to be read as follows: Two per cent of children of age 8% had 
indices of social participation of less than 5. This means that less 
than five per cent of the activities engaged in by these children were 
ones in which one or more other children also took part. It is evident 
that these two per cent of children are relatively solitary in their play 
behavior. 

Table LXIV shows that nine per cent of children of age 8% 
were found to have indices of social participation of 95 or above. 
This means that 95 per cent or more of the activities which they 
participated in were ones in which one or more other children also 


took part. Evidently these latter children were not inclined to take 


part in solitary plays and games. 


* Social participation was studied only in the rural investigation that was made in 
Nov. 1925, and in the Kansas City, Mo., study made in Jan. 1926. 


` 
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It is quite possible that in the case of a given child a high degree 
of solitariness may be due to illness, to a peculiar environmental 
situation, etc. The consistency with which these differences appear 
at various age levels suggests that the deviations displayed are not 
due merely to chance or accident, The child’s withdrawal from his 
fellows may be a deliberate withdrawal or a blind trial-and-error out- 
come of an attempt to avoid unpleasant social contacts. In either 


case tt Is indicative of a lack of social adjustment and demands the 


attention of the educator. 


TABLE LXIV 


PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN OF Vartous Ace Levers Havinc Various Inpices 
OF SOCIAL PARTICIPATION. 
Cases 464 721 715 814 902 4 yl 
Ages 8% 915 1074 1175 1214 K 4Y4. 1514 
Indices of Social n 
Participation i 
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It is entirely possible that overpartici 
may result in neglect of certain individual 
balanced development. It is, therefore, of 

- going case studies be made of children 
indices of social participation, 
these children for further study. 

The following quotations are illustra 
at corrective play adjustments: 


pation in group activities 
activities essential to well- 
Importance that thorough- 


of extremely low or high 
Table LXIV enables one to identify 


tive of noteworthy attempts 
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“At the Institute whatever is attempted recreationally is done in ac- 
cordance with the psychiatrist’s interpretation of the behavior problem. 
For example, a child may appear extremely self-centered; the actual cause 
may not be a desire to show off but rather a deep sense of inferiority for 
which he is unconsciously compensating. Here the objective is to place 
him in a situation in which there will be relatively few possibilities of having 
his feeling of inferiority played upon. The shy, timid child usually needs 
a small group in which he may receive considerable attention from the 
leader without being conspicuously singled ut, The child who lacks per- 
sistence and gives up easily is placed in a group where individual accom- 
plishment is not especially clear-cut, otherwise he may become discouraged 
from the very start; and so we might go on piling up illustrations.” ? 

“The problem involved in the recreational placement of the child diag- 
nosed ‘psychopathic personality, egocentric type’ is to find for him a means 
of self-expression with special opportunities for ‘showing off! Clubs with 
facilities for dramatic expression fit this need for girls of practically all 
ages and for boys until the adolescent age. While it is possible that the 
egocentric boy of adolescent age may benefit by dramatic expression, few 
organizations have found such recreation feasible because the ‘average’ 
boy develops a selí-consciousness at that age that makes him reluctant to 
take part in dramatic work. 

“Organizations such as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire 
Girls with their definite system of ranks and promotion, may prove a worth- 
while experiment for the egocentric child provided he is interested in the 
duties that are included in the various tests. When his interest is not 
aroused, the experiment is likely to prove a failure because he is brought 
face to face with a clear-cut issue between accomplishment and failure. 
Unable to obtain the recognition he craves, he soon becomes discouraged 
from making any effort to fulfill the requirements." * 

“In the recreational placement of children of the opposite type—psycho- 
pathic personality, inadequate type’—the emphasis is also placed upon recog- 
nition, but in this case the efforts are directed toward stimulating a desire 


for it in the child. If possible, the inadequate child should be placed in 


small groups, where competition is not keen, and where he will receive a 
great deal of attention from the recreation leader. No opportunity to give 
praise and encouragement for duties well performed should be lost. The 
nature of the activity will depend to a great extent upon the intelligence 
of the child, but possibly the ‘trial and error’ method of selection is indi- 
cated in this type more than with the others. An associate with decided 
play interests who will supply the necessary motive force may prove a 
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decided asset in carrying out this treatment. Whatever is attempted should 
be regarded as a ‘splint method, and the support should be withdrawn as 
the child progresses." ° 


It is, of course, true that the data presented in this study are 
partial in regard to the play function. There is a quality as well as 
a quantity of social paricipation. It may be that significant differ- 
ences with respect to social participation and solitariness in play are to 
be found by qualitative analyses. These differences can be discerned 
by the method of detailed psychological analyses of how persons of 
various ages participate in their recreational activities. à 

The subjective nature of such analyses makes them difficult. and 
of questionable validity. Too, the enormous individual differences 
that exist among the members of a group of the same chronological 
age make doubtful the advisability of a program to discover such 
tendencies. The writers have contented themselves, therefore, with 
quantitative statement showing the wide variability which exists among 
school children in respect to social participation in plays and games. 

The writers feel that the technique herein presented will prove 


particularly useful in identifying extremely solitary children in order 
that remedial work may ensue. 


SUMMARY 


The technique used in the present investigations of play life of 
children reveals enormous individual differences. 

Few activities were isolated in which an 
nimity of interest was demonstrated. 
per cent of the children of a given age 

As compared with individual differ 
associated with age, Sex, race, etc., 
insignificant. 


ything approaching una- 
In most instances, less than 50 
participated in a given activity. 
ences, such differences as those 
are relatively unimportant and 


crease of maturity. Hence, the play ads to become 
relatively conservative. 
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There are conspicuous individual differences in respect to the 
extent to which children take part in plays and games with other 
children. Two per cent of children of age 81^ were found to have 
indices of participation less than 5. This means that less than 5 
per cent of the activities engaged in by these children were ones in 
which one or more other children took. part. Nine per cent of chil- 
dren of the same age were found to have indices of social participation 
of 95 or above. This signifies that 95 per cent or more of the activities 
in which they participated during the week preceding the examination 
were ones in which other children also took part. 

The writers have emphasized the need of identification of children 
who are extremely solitary or extremely social in their play life. The 
technique herein presented affords a method of more complete child 


accounting. 
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CHAPTER. XII 
PLAY ACTIVITY AND THE SEASONS OF THE YEAR 


It has been emphasized previously that when human traits are 
measured objectively, continuity of variation is found. Attempts to 
differentiate certain chronological age periods in terms of differences 
in play behavior manifested therein are likely to prove spurious. The 
play behavior which characterizes a given group seems to be the 
result of gradual changes occurring during the growth period. These 
changes have been shown to be gradual and contingent, not sud 

_ and sporadic. i 
Of the 200 play activities listed in the Lehman Play Quiz, few 
are subject to seasonal variation to a marked degree. Table LXV gives 
a list of activities which are little affected by seasonal changes. A 
cursory examination of these activities will convince the reader that 
the bulk of the play life of the child is not sub 
- tion effected by seasonal changes. 


den 
d 


ject to marked varia- 


TABLE LXV 
Pray Activities Wuicu Suow PRACTICALLY No SEASONAL CHANGE 
Visiting or entertaining company. 
Going to the movies. 
Chewing gum. 
Smoking. 
Having “dates.” 


Listening to the victrola. 

Playing the piano (for fun). 

Playing other musical instruments for fun. 
+ Looking at the Sunday “funny” paper. 

Reading jokes or funny sayings. 


Reading the newspaper. 
Reading short stories. 
Reading books, 
Writing letters, 
istling. P 
196 


- Gathering nuts. 
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Teasing somebody. 

Just singing. 

Drawing with pencil, pen, chalk, or crayon. 
Cutting paper things with scissors. 

Sewing, knitting, crocheting, etc., for fun. 

Using a hammer, saw, nails, etc., for fun. 
Looking at pictures. 

Playing with pet kittens. 

Doing gymnasium work. 


HIGHLY SEASONAL ACTIVITIES 


Everyone is aware that the frequency of participation in certain 
plays and games is conditioned largely by seasonal variation. Such 
activities make up a relatively small part of the total play life of the 
child. "They are important nevertheless. t 

The activities which showed the most marked variation in. fre- 
quency of participation therein during the various seasons are listed 


in Table LXVI. 
TABLE LXVI «a 


SEAsoNAL PLAY ACTIVITIES 


Activities most frequently participated in, November, 1923. 


Boys Girls 
Football. Basket ball. 
Basket ball. Gathering nuts. ms 
Going to parties or picnics. 


Going to parties or picnics. 


Hunting. 
Activities most frequently participated in, February, 1924. 
i Boys Girls 
Basket ball. Basket ball. 
Checkers. Checkers. 


Coasting on a sled. Coasting on a sled. 

Tce-skating. peer 
igh-ridi eigh-riding. 

Sleigh-riding. Snowball fights. 


Snowball fights. AP 
Building snow men, snow forts, snow Building snow men, snow forts, snow 
houses, etc. 


houses, étc. 
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Activities most frequently participated in, April, 1924. 


í Boys Girls 

Baseball with a hard ball. Baseball with a hard ball. 
Ball with an indoor or playground Just playing catch. 

ball. Tennis. 
Just playing catch. Excursions to the woods, parks, coun- 
Golf. try, etc. 
Tennis. Gathering flowers. 
Swimming. Going to entertainments, concerts, 
Excursions to the woods, parks, coun- and so on. ; 

try, etc. Jumping or skipping rope. 
Gathering flowers. Jacks. 
Fishing. Swimming. 


Running races. 
Jumping for height. 
Jumping for distance. 
Pole vaulting. 

Flying kites. 


In the spring many of the children studied engaged in certain 
activities in which participation was rare during the other seasons. 
These activities may be thought of as seasonal ones. The frequency 
of such seasonal activities was found to be largest for spring. There 
were few activities characteristically autumn ones. Winter had a 


considerable number of such activities. The largest number of such 
activities, however, was found in the spring. 


ACTIVITIES SOMEWHAT SUBJECT TO SEASONAL CHANGE 


Graphs were made for the 200 items of the Play Quiz showing 
frequency of participation in each activity at various ages during each 
season. Some of the graphs showed marked change from season to 
season. The activities that showed marked variation have been listed. 
Some activities, however, showed practically no seasonal variation. 
Between these two extremes every shade of seasonal difference was 
found. It is, therefore, not an easy matter to draw a line between 
seasonal and non-seasonal activities. 

Following is a list of activities which are somewhat influenced by 
season but which are not ordinarily regarded as seasonal activities. 
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TABLE LXVII 


ACTIVITIES SOMEWHAT More FREQUENTLY PARTICIPATED IN 
Durinc MIDWINTER ( 


Boxing. 

Roller skating. 

Card games, such as authors, bridge, whist. 
Listening to the radio. 


ACTIVITIES SOMEWHAT Lrss FREQUENTLY PARTICIPATED IN 
Durinc MIDWINTER 


Riding a bicycle. 
Horseback riding. 
Riding in an auto. 
Driving an auto. 

Just hiking or strolling. 


Building or watching bonfires. 

Climbing porches, trees, fences, posts, etc. 
Pitching horseshoes. 

Mumbly peg. 

Throwing rocks or stones. 


Playing in the sand. 
Wading in the water. 


London bridge. 
Drop the handkerchief. 


Three deep. 


Other ring games. 
Making mud pies, mud dolls, etc. 


Walking on stilts. 


oted that many activities are somewhat less. frequently 
midwinter and that only a few activities are 
nly engaged in during midwinter.  Perusal 


of the preceding list is sufficient explanation of this fact. 

Such winter sports as ice-hockey, skiing, snow-shoeing, and tobog- 
ganing are practically unknown in Kansas, and even so common a 
winter sport as ice-skating is a very uncertain winter sport. The 

n the communities included in the present 


seasonal difierences revealed ü 
series of investigations are therefore probably less marked than would 


Tt will be n 
participated in during 
somewhat more commo 
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be revealed by studies in other geographical areas. In Kansas it is 
possible to be out-of-doors almost the entire year, the winters being 
relatively mild. The relatively mild winter weather probably accounts 
for the fact that “Riding in an auto,” shows only slight seasonality. 


It is possible to drive a car at all seasons of the year in the com- ` 


munities studied but there is less temptation to do so in midwinter 
than during the spring. Since one is apt to be indoors more during 
the winter than during the autumn or spring, there is increased oppor- 
tunity to take part in certain indoor activities as “Card games, such 
as authors, bridge, whist,” “Boxing,” etc. Frequent participation is 
found therefore in these activities during the winter season. 

Football was found to be more seasonal than any other of the 200 
activities. Basket ball is not nearly so seasonal as football. Basket 
ball is played almost as commonly during the fall of the year as in mid- 
winter. Boys under 1214 play basket ball fully as much during the 
autumn as in midwinter. It is of interest further that adolescent 
boys (ages 12 to 18) play basket ball only slightly less during the 
fall than during the winter. 

“Marbles” is considered a spring pastime. It is traditional that 
the appearance of marbles is a token of spring. In the present 
studies the game was found to be participated in almost as frequently 
during one season as another. 


SEX DIFFERENCES AS REGARDS SEASONAL PLAY ACTIVITIES 
SUMMARY 

It is readily noticeable in Table LXVI that there is a greater 
seasonal variation in the play of boys than of girls. Girls seem to 
be more conservative than boys. It was found that the girls showed 
less variation than the boys in frequency of participation in certain 
highly seasonal games. They also varied less in the number of favorite 
activities and in those consuming the largest amount of time. (See 
Chapter VII on Sex Differences.) The girls engaged in fewer of such 
transitory activities as “Walking on stilts,” “Flying kites,” “Playing 
blackman,” etc. The girls’ conservatism was further revedled by com- 
parison of the play behavior of groups of children. Certain strictly 
community games were engaged in more often by boys than by girls. 
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Certain writers have maintained that the male shows greater 
variability than does the female. It has been said that women are 
less variable than men in reference to numerous traits. Hollingworth 
found practically no difference in the variability of the sexes when 
several thousand measurements of infants of both sexes were made.’ 
Comprehensive and reliable data must be at hand before valid generali- 
zations regarding the relative variability of the sexes may be made. 
It is possible that lack of precise measuring instruments may account 
for certain of the contradictory findings. à 

It would be a superficial explanation to maintain that girls show 
less seasonal fluctuation in their play life because of the fact that 
fewer seasonal activities are open to them. The real question is: 
Why have the girls not developed a larger variety of seasonal games 
and other play activities? ` 

It is possible that girls are inherently more conservative than 
boys and that this conservatism is manifested in their play life. 
There is, however, no conclusive evidence in support of this hypothesis. 
The following hypothesis is advanced by the writers by way of ex- 
plaining the boys’ greater variability. 

Data in possession of the writers seem to show that girls’ play 
activities are usually of a type that does not take them far from 
home or out-of-doors so frequently. Boys, being more frequently out- 
of-doors, have had either to adapt their play activities to seasonal 
changes, or to withdraw from out-of-door activities. Apparently, they 
have resorted to the first alternative. Girls, being indoors much more 
commonly than boys, have not been obliged to develop seasonal play. 
activities to the degree which boys have. 


SUMMARY 


In a number of extensive investigations of play, it was found that 
few activities are subject to seasonal variation to a marked degree. 
The bulk of the play life of the child is not subject to marked varia- 
tion effected by seasonal change. ` 

In the spring, many of the children engaged in certain activities 
in which participation was rare during the other seasons. The fre- 
quency of such seasonal activities was found to be greatest in the 
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spring. There are few activities characteristically autumn ones. 
Winter was found to have a considerable number of such activities 
but by far the largest number was found in the spring of the year. 

Some of the activities showed tremendous seasonal variation; some 
practically no variation from season to season. Between the two 
extremes every shade of seasonal difference was found. It is difficult, 
therefore, to draw a line between seasonal and non-seasonal activities. 

Greater seasonal variation was found in the play of boys than that 
of girls. Girls seem to be more conservative than boys. It was found 
that the girls showed less variation than the boys in the frequency of 
participation in highly seasonal games. 

The greater conservatism of the girl in play may be due to the 
lesser variability of the female. Certain writers have maintained 
that the male shows greater variability than does the female. Conflict- 
ing data have been secured in this regard. It is possible that girls 
are inherently more conservative than boys, this conservatism being 
manifested in their play life. It may be, however, that girls are super- 
vised in their play to a greater extent than boys, the restriction operat- 
ing to keep them indoors more, preventing participation in many 
outdoor seasonal games. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
PLAY ACTIVITY AND SCHOOL PROGRESS * 


Educational writers have emphasized repeatedly the fact that 
normal play life is essential if the child is to develop to his maximum. 
Within recent years there has been much discussion regarding the 
advisability of separating the gifted child from companions of his 
own age in order that he may progress in his school work at a rate 
consonant with his mentality. Prominent writers have taken opposite 
Stands on this question. Holmes has argued that the gifted child 
should not be allowed to “run the dangers of a forced pace during the 
earlier years.” 


“Something should be said for normality. Health, companionship, and 
happy participation in the activities of his companions are considerations 
which should all be taken into account in dealing with every individual case. 
Education is a means whereby the individual may have full development 
among his fellows and for the common good. No short-sighted view of what 
individual development means should lead us to separate a bright child 
from the companions with whom he can be happiest and from whom he 


can learn most through common work and play. 
*, ,. Nature has a program in the development of children of which 


we must also take account, and it may be far better to curtail or telescope 
the higher stages of education, which come after natural development is 
more nearly completed, than to run the dangers of a forced pace during the 
earlier years. 

*. . . Before we assume that they (gifted children) ought . . . to be en- 
couraged to complete their work in the grades and in the high school in less 
than the usual time, we ought at least to experiment with the plan allowing 
them, instead, to use the time they have on school routine in freer, happier, 
and more rewarding ways." * 1 

Klapper, too, has insisted that the gifted child should not be 
Separated from his companions. He states that maladjustments re- 


* Sce The Journal of Educational Psychology, May, 1927. 
2 
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sult when a child is permitted to progress through the grades too 
rapidly. 


“The junior high-school graduate of eleven is a maladjusted child. 
Child life is more than mere school study. The eleven-year-old graduates 
cannot play with children eleven years old, nor can they play safely with 
those fourteen-year-old children who are their mental equals. The high- 
school senior of fourteen finds few friends among his classmates of seven- 
teen. He is decidedly a maladjusted adolescent and the school has unwit- 
tingly become a party in producing his problem. . . . Would it not be wiser to 
keep the superior child in school longer and to enrich its education”by the 
addition of a variety of manual and trade experiences, by music, by physical 
activities, by club life, by visits to museums, and by extensive reading of 
fiction, of current events, and of biography? Where is the enriched curric- 
ulum that is so frequently promised?" ? aa 

The preceding assertations are interesting but their subjective 
nature renders them of questionable validity. 

Freeman, on the other hand, has emphasized that acceleration as 
a means of adjustment has advantages not generally recognized or 
accredited to it; that grade skipping as a regular practice is not as 
detrimental as we have been inclined to think, its results being 
dependent upon the ability of the pupil. He states: 

«€... we have in the past emphasized the distinction between acceleration 
and enrichment. In so doing we have made a false distinction. "The real 
distinction is between the adjustment which merely aims at saving time 
and the adjustment which aims at securing for the gifted an opportunity 
to do work at a higher intellectual level. We have further assumed that 
enrichment implies keeping the pupil engaged in the work in which the 
pupil of average classification of the same age is engaged. This assumption 
is, I believe, incorrect. Acceleration actually provides enrichment. The 
work of the advanced grades is intellectually superior because the method 
which is pursued and the content are superior to those of the lower 
grades. From the point of view of intellectual adjustment, then, accelera- 
tion accomplishes both the saving of time and the enrichment of the instruc- 
tion. The difficulties with this mode of adjustment are not of an intellectual 
nature but of a social nature. These difficulties may be met by proper 


forms of organization, and they are being progressively diminished by the 
very increase in the frequency of acceleration itself." 4 
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The above quotations give evidence of conflicting opinions regard- 
ing the effect of acceleration upon the child’s adjustment. Data in 
this regard are scant. The present writers have attempted to obtain 
salient data in respect to the effect of retardation or acceleration upon 
the play life of the child. - 

The data herein presented disclose: (1) The relationship between 
school „progress and the number of play activities participated in by 
representative school children of Kansas City, Missouri, and (2) The 
extent to which retarded and accelerated pupils engage in social 
play activities. 

It will be remembered that the children included in the investi- 
gation of January, 1926, were asked: (1) To indicate among the ac- 
tivities of the Play Quiz only those in which they had engaged during 
the preceding week, and (2) To designate the activities in which they 
had participated alone. The activities in which the children engaged 
without companionship will be designated solitary activities when 
alluded to in the discussion following. 

Progress quotients were obtained by dividing the mean chrono- 
logical age in months of Kansas City pupils of a given grade by the 
chronological age in months of each child in that grade. 

For each child the total number of play activities participated in dur- 
ing the preceding week was ascertained. The number participated in 
in company with one or more additional children was next determined. 
The percentage of the total activities that the social activities repre- 
sented was designated the index of social participation. 

The data were assembled for 6,886 children. These were grouped 
according to increasing chronological age in six month intervals. 
Table LXVIII presents the following data for the children in each 
age interval: (1) Frequency, (2) Mean number of activities engaged 
in, and (3) Mean index of social participation. The first significant 
finding was the fairly consistent tendency for the number of play 
activities to diminish as chronological age increased. This fact is 
Shown in Figure 40. 

The relationship between chronological age and the index of social 
participation is revealed in Figure 41. The older groups engaged in 
a larger number of solitary games than the younger groups. This 
tendency was not especially marked but was consistent in the indices’ 
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Ficure 40. Relationship between C. A. and mean number of play activities in which 
children engage. See Table LXVIII, p. 207. 
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Ficure 41. Relationship between C. A. and Index of Social Participation. See Tabl 
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of children of chronological ages 8% to 16%. The slight rise of the 
curve at the extreme right (chronological ages 1714 to 1972) may be 
due to the small number of cases involved. On the other hand it may 
be due to the fact that the oldest children were pedagogically retarded 
children. 


TABLE LXVIII 
Play Data for 6,886 Children. 


Mean Index Mean No. of 
of Social Activities 

GAAS Frequencies Participation Engaged in 
7A 84 62.01 44.26 
UA 468 63.25 40.56 
915 935 61.70 42.37 
1014 081 60.58 37.67 
114 748 36.86 
1215 903 34.01 
1314 946 31.52 
1415 848 28.58 
157 573 27.45 
16% 288 25.91 
1714 82 24.03 
1814 25 25.50 
1914 5 25.50 

Total 6886 


Table LXIX presents the frequency of progress quotients for 6374 
children. The progress quotients ranged from 65-135. A quotient of 
65 indicates that the child so designated is retarded 35 per cent of his 
chronological age; a quotient of 135 indicates that the child is acceler- 
ated 35 per cent of his age beyond the norm for Kansas City, 
Missouri, school children. 

Table LXIX reveals a striking uniformity in the number of activi- 
ties engaged in by all the children regardless of their varying rates of 
There seems to be little variation in the number of 


School progress. : 
widely in rate of progress 


activities engaged in by children who vary 3 
in school. Between the intervals represented by progress quotients 


` 80-120 there was found striking regularity. The extremes (progress 


quotients 120-135) also adhered rather closely to the general trend. 
There are too few cases to permit generalization in regard to the 
extremes. The meager evidence in reference to them corroborates,- 
however, the results of the more complete body of data, namely, the 
educationally retarded and accelerated children engaged in approxi- 
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TABLE LXIX 


Pray Dara FOR 6,374 CHILDREN 


Mean Index Mean No. of 
Progress of Social Activities 

Quotients Frequencies Participation* Engaged in 
65-69 8 73.31 33.20 
70-74 31 32.19 
75-79 75 37.81 
80-84 195 35.36 
85-89 363 36.07 
90-94 663 33.49 
95-99 999 34.87 
100-104 1427 34.50 
105-109 1482 34.38 
110-114 868 34.10 
115-119 182 34.66 
120-124 62 38.15 
125-129 12 36.43 
T 130-134 7 36.67 

Total 6374 


mately the same number of play activities as do children who are 
making normal progress in their school work. , 

Acceleration does not exact its toll in reduction in the number of 
activities engaged in by the child after it has occurred. Nor does the 
child who progresses normally in school engage in more play activities 
than the retarded one. The data herein presented seem to show the 
falsity of the traditional view that the accelerated school child demon- 
strates a conspicuous lack in reference to the number of plays and 
games in which he participates. 

The foregoing data reveal no appreciable difference in versatility 
of play interest exhibited by children of widely varying progress 
quotients. The next important consideration is concerned with the 
types of play in which these children participated. Particularly salient 
is the analysis of play in reference to the extent to which social par- 
ticipation is permitted. This relationship is made evident in the 
indices of social participation. 

Table LXIX presents the relationship between indices of 
ticipation and progress quotients. In contrast to the slight differences 
found in the social characteristic of play for children 
chronological age, there existed a rather marked tenden 
having very low progress quotients to turn to Social p 
It will be noted from Table LXTX that the index of socia 


of increasing 
cy for pupils 
lay activities. 
l participation 


social par- ' 
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decreases as the progress quotient increases. This tendency was par- 
ticularly noticeable with children of progress quotients 65-100. Fifty- 
six per cent of the activities engaged in by children of progress quo- 
tient 100, and seventy-five per cent of the activities participated in by 
those of progress quotient 65 were social ones. No appreciable differ- 
ence was discernible in the type of play in which children of progress 
quotients 100-135 take part. 

Robinson pointed out that it is unsafe to assume a causal rela- 
tionship just becausé a correlation is found. Referring to the negative 
correlation that is always found between smoking and school marks, 
he expresses the following: 


“Certain correlations have . . . been pointed out between tobacco smok- 
ing and such measures of intelligence as school marks. With practically no 
exceptions groups of non-smoking students make better marks than groups 
of smokers. But the earlier disposition to interpret this fact as a sign that 
tobacco smoking had a detrimental effect upon intelligence has been checked 
by more careful analysis. Tt is quite possible that where small boys take up 
smoking they do so because they lack certain social inhibitions, and the 
lack of these same, or closely related inhibitions may also be a cause of their 
disregarding scholastic duties. Among older boys perhaps the socially more 
intelligent are in a position where the tobacco habit is more easily cultivated, 
And they may also be in a position. where there are a maximum number of 
distractions from purely scholastic activities. Thus, one aspect of intelligence 
might be the cause of both tobacco smoking and low scholarship. In other 
words the true state of affairs is far more complex than that suggested by 
the statement of a single causal relationship between tobacco smoking and 


R Sie 
intelligence or even tobacco smoking and scholarship. 


It is difficult to account for the fact that the pupils of lowest 
progress quotients are found to be most social in their play. It is pos- 
sible that the very environment that provides choice companionship 
also offers a maximum number of distractions from purely scholastic 


activities. 


SUMMARY 


or 6886 children grouped according to 


re assembled f 
Play data we The number of activities 


their varying rates of progress in school. 
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engaged in and the mean indices of social participation were obtained 
for the various groups. The following facts were revealed from a study 
of these children: 

There was no appreciable difference revealed in the studies made 
by the present writers in the number or diversity of play activities 
engaged in by children of widely varying progress quotients. 

There was considerable variation among children of varying prog- 
ress quotients with respect to the tye of play activity engaged in. 

Pedagogically retarded children participated in a considerably 
larger number of social play activities than did children who had pro- 
gressed normally in school. It seems reasonable to assume that the 
type of activity which the child spontaneously and voluntarily par- 
ticipates in is a reflection of his felt need. The pedagogically retarded 
child then demonstrated a conspicuous need for and active interest in 
plays and games which provide social contacts. It is of course possible 
that the pedagogically retarded child's felt need is an inadequate 
criterion. The question is one that cannot be answered until further 
studies have been made. There is need for careful studies of the 
personality development of the pedagogically retarded child. Such 
studies will need to follow the child's development, and his success as 
an adult in the game of life will need also to be taken into account. It 
is possible that the retarded child's social development compensates 
somewhat for his pedagogical retardation; the validity of this assump- 
tion will need to be substantiated by subsequent investigation. 

Pedagogically accelerated children showed little variation from 
children who had progressed normally in school in reference to the 
social quality of their play behavior. They did not engage in a larger 
number of solitary plays and games. On the contrary, there was a 
tendency for pedagogically accelerated children to engage in a slightly 
larger number of social play 


activities than children who had progressed 
normally. The difference between the two groups, however, was not 
marked in this regard. The significant fact is that acceleration did not 
effect a reduction either in 


the number of different activities engaged in 
or the extent to which the child participated with others in recreational 
activities, 
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CHAPTER XIV 
PLAY AND INTELLIGENCE 


In the preceding chapter it was pointed out that pedagogically 
retarded children are inclined to turn more frequently to social plays 
and games than pedagogically normal or accelerated ones. One logi- 
cally inquires whether the tendency to turn frequently to social plays 
and games is a function of low intelligence, for it seems reasonable to 
assume that the children of low progress quotients are likewise of low 
I. Q. Dickson maintains that the chief cause of Over-age 
ferior mentality. 

It seems reasonable also to assume then that the intelligence of 
children who are accelerated in school is above the average. However, 
acceleration is less closely associated with mental superiority than is 
retardation with mental inferiority. This is proven by the fact that, 
although there are equal numbers of inferior and ‘superior mentality 
respectively, the over-age children outnumber the under-age ones by. 
a ratio of 7:1.* * 

The selection of accelerated school children does not afford 
adequate sampling of mentally superior children since many of men 
superiority are not permitted to progress in school at a rate comm 
surate with their capacities for achievin 
"nearly all children of I. Q. above 150 could enter high school at eleven 
years of age, and college at fifteen years or earlier. They could be 
graduated from college at an age not far from that at which adolescents 
ordinarily enter.” ? 

The objections to the plan suggested by Hollingworth are based 
chiefly upon the discrepancies between intellectual maturity on the 
one hand and social maturity on the Other. Before acceleration is 
adopted as a feasible means of providing educational opportunity. for 
superior children, it is desirable to estimate the social adjustment of 


an 
tal 
en- 
g. Hollingworth has stated that 


* In 1925 the per cents of Over-ageness and under-ageness in Kansas City, 
were 23.0 and 9.4 respectively, d 
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children whose mental ability is above average. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to examine not only the exceptionally gifted but also groups of 
children of all degrees of intelligence above I. Q. 100. The relatively 
superior need adequate educational opportunity as well as the ex- 
ceptionally gifted. j 

The present writers have secured extensive data regarding the play 
behavior of several thousand children of I. Q.’s ranging from 70-145, 
and of mental ages ranging from 775 to 1814.* The Lehman Play 
Quiz was employed to secure the play data. The children were asked 
to indicate among a comprehensive and catholic list of 200 activities 
only those in which they had participated during the preceding week. 
They were later asked to indicate the three activities enjoyed most, 
ranking them in order of merit. They were then instructed to designate 
that activity which consumed the greatest amount of time, and they 
were finally asked to mark all of the activities in which they had 
participated alone. Data regarding intelligence were secured by the 
use of the National Intelligence Test and the Terman Group Test. 

Table LXVIII presents the mean number of play activities par- 
ticipated in and. the mean indices of social participation for 6886 
children arrayed by chronological age. The index of social participa- 
tion was obtained in the following manner: Each child was asked to 
indicate those activities in the Play Quiz in which he had participated 
alone. "Those participated in in company with one or more other chil- 
dren will be designated social activities in the following discussion. 


The percentage of the total activities that the social activities repre- 


sented was designated the index of social participation. Thus an index 
of social participation of 80 indicates that 80 per cent of the activities 
engaged in by the child were ones in which one or more other children 
also took part. From Table LXVIII it is apparent that with increase 
in chronological age there existed a marked narrowing of the play in- 
terests of the child and a slight restriction in his participation in social 
plays and games. eee i f 
Table LXX displays the mean number of activities participated in 
and the mean indices of social participation for the children assembled 
according to mental age. Table LXX shows clearly that the children 
of higher mental ages engaged in fewer activities than those of lower 


* The writers are indebted to Miss Edith Lewis for assistance in assembling these data 
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mental ages. The table shows too that with increase in mental age, 
participation in social activities was lessened. 

When Table LXX is compared with Table LXVIII it is at once 
apparent that the index of social participation diminishes slightly more 
rapidly with increase in mental age than with increase in chronological 
age.* 

TABLE LXX 


Pray Data FOR 3,176 CHILDREN 


Mean Index 
of Social Mean Number 

M.A. Frequencies Participation of Activities 

7 22 7147 49.33 

81 68 67.38 43.78 

9755 144 61.66 41.35 
1075 222 62.17 41.09 
11% 380 58.26 39.11 
12% 414 55.36 32.42 
13% 463 53.77 30.63 
147 410 54.28 27.99 
181 461 52.62 30.13 
16% 423 51.48 > 32.26 P 
17% 146. 50.73 32.10 
1814 23 4641 30.54 


Total 3176 


Intensive study of mentally retarded children revealed a tendency 
for such children to engage more frequently than normal children in 
social plays and games. It is true of course that feebleminded chil- 
dren are unlikely to engage in any type of play unless urged to do so. 
The conspicuous tendency to turn to social activities therefore holds 
only for those children of T. Q. 70-100. 

In Chapter XIII (Table LXIX, p. 208) data were presented show- 
ing that pedagogcially retarded children evince also marked interest 
in plays and games in which others participate. Analysis of the data 
reveals further that the dull child tends to avoid certain individual 
activities, notably those involving reading, an ability in which he is 
conspicuously weak. 


*As this chapter goes to press, but too late to make correcti i £ 
authors have secured data which seem to indi icdons in the text, the 


constant, mental age is less potent than chronological age in influenci i 
except at the extremes of the distribution of intelligence. Seung play behavior 


DIMUS 4 E a random mental i 
since it contains no children less than 714 years in chronological age. Similan tise 
mental age group is not a random sampling since it contains few, if any, individuals more 
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It appears from these data that increase in mental age has rela- 
tively little effect upon versatility of play interest; that children of 
widely varying mental ages engage in approximately the same number 
of activities as do children with the same range of chronological ages. 
It is interesting, however, that participation in social plays and games 
decreases more rapidly with increase in mental age than with increase 
in chronological age. The mean indices of social participation for the 
children of three different age levels is shown in the following table: _ 


TABLE LXXI 


Index of 
Social Participation 
G.A: 76 62.01 
M.A. 715 71.47 
(GV bY 58.12 
M.A 11% 58.26 , 
CH; 18% 52.32 
M.A. 18% 46.41 


How can one account for the fact that with increase in mental 
maturity, there exists such a decrease in participation in social activi- 
ties? Two hypotheses are presented by the writers as possible ones 
for explaining this phenomenon. 

First, it seems likely that many group activities are of such a nature 
that low mentality does not preclude equal opportunity for success 
therein. On the other hand, inferior mental ability militates against 
success in many individual or solitary activities, particularly in reading 
activities. Therefore, group activities may furnish escape mechanisms 
through which the child of restricted ability is able to compensate for 
his lack of success in certain solitary activities.* x 

In this regard, too, it seems probable that the expression of in- 
telligence as gauged by the group mental test is an expression of the 
reading ability of the individual to a large degree. It seems probable 
then that the very nature of the group intelligence test would posit an 
inordinate interest in reading activities on the part of those who succeed 
well upon such a test. The individual reading activities are the very 


" n 7. i tivities as escape mechanisms. 
r s be more logical to regard reading ac 2 d 
I DE would pue me that certain children of exceptional mentality use reading as 
A Se aaa atta to compensate for their lack of success in certain social activities. 
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ones best liked and most frequently engaged in by the children of 
advanced mental ages who were studied by the writers. 

The assertion may be made with some fairness that the mental age 
rating of the child is but an expression of his reading ability and that 
the findings herein reported are simply corroborative evidence of the 
inadequacy of the group intelligence test in gauging the true mental 
ability of the child. The validity of such a charge will depend upon 
the ultimate decision as to what the group intelligence test actually 
measures. 

The following discussion of 50 gifted children reveals certain sig- 
nificant differences between normal children and gifted ones in their 
play life. 


THE PLAY BEHAVIOR OF FIFTY GIFTED CHILDREN * 


There has been a great deal of speculation regarding the play ' 
behavior of gifted children. One of the most recent studies of the 
play of gifted children was made by Terman.'* The subjects rated 
90 play activities with respect to their interest in them, their knowl- 
edge of them, and the time devoted to them. Terman concluded that 
“The gifted are somewhat less interested than the control pupils in 
the more active plays and somewhat more interested in intellectual and 
sedentary games.” * 

The present writers secured extensive play data from fifty chil- 
dren of I. Q. 140 or above (Stanford Revision of Binet-Simon Test 
Rating). It was felt that intensive study of a relatively small group 
would lead to salient results.** Forty-two of these children were iden- 
tified in grades 3-7 of the public schools of Kansas City, Missouri; 
eight were chosen from neighboring towns. Each gifted child was 
paired with a mentally average child (I. Q. 90-110) of like age, sex 
and environment. Effort was made to secure average children in refer- 
ence to mental age, educational age, and school progress. The study 
was conducted in Jan., 1926. Nine months previous a similar study 
was made by the writers, using practically the same group of gifted chil- 
dren. In the first study the pairing device was not utilized. Compari- 
sons were made with general standards obtained from large groups of 


* The term “gifted” as here employed posits I.Q. of 140 or above (Stanford Bd 
of Binet-Simon Test Rating). No other implications are intended by A RICHIE 
* See The Journal of Educational Psychology, April, 1927. 
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unselected children. It was found, however, that the two studies 
tended to corroborate each other. 

The Stanford Achievement Test, Form A, was employed to measure 
educational attainment of the gifted children. The mean subject 
quotient (subject age divided by chronological age) was computed for 
each section of the test. The means ranged from 128-153. The high- 
est mean was for reading, the next highest language usage, the lowest 
spelling. The children indicated that reading was the best-liked 
subject and spelling the least-liked. The mean educational quotient 
was 132.8. This signifies that the typical child in the group studied 
had already mastered the subject matter 32.8 per cent of his age 
beyond the norm for his age. The progress quotient for the group 
was 114. ‘The typical child in the group was accelerated, therefore, 
14 per cent of his age. The difference between 32.8 per cent and 14 
per cent is 18.8 per cent. The typical gifted child in this group was 
under-promoted 18.8 per cent of his actual educational age. He was 
held back redoing work that he already knew and pursuing methods 
already mastered. Such findings corroborate those of Terman and 


De Voss." 


VERSATILITY OF PLAY INTEREST 


The gifted group was compared with the control in reference to 
the number of activities in which the two groups took part. The 
median for the gifted group was 56. For the control group the median 
When the data were assembled by sex it was found that 
somewhat larger number of play activities 
than average girls, but that the gifted boys engaged in a slightly smaller 
number of activities than average boys. The writers feel that the 
differences are insignificant as the differences were small. 

When the group of gifted children was considered as a whole, it 
was found that the median number of activities participated in was 
exactly the same as the median for the control group. The two groups 
of widely varying I. Q. did not differ in the number of play activities 
in which they engaged. The individual differences in this regard, how- 


was also 56. 
the gifted girls engaged in a 


- ever, were conspicuous. 
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Indices of social participation were assembled for the two groups. 
The median for the gifted group was 32.0. For the control group the 
median was 41.67. The significance of the difference becomes more 
evident when it is stated that only 26 per cent of the gifted group 
reached or exceeded the median of the control group. Similar differ- 
ences between the gifted and the average children were found when 
the data were partitioned for the sexes. A significant difference ap- 
pears to exist between gifted and average children in the kind of 


activities engaged in. The gifted children engaged less frequently 
than average children in social plays and games.* 


ACTIVITIES IN WHICH GIFTED CHILDREN MOST FREQUENTLY 
TAKE PART 


The indices of social participation gave evidence of the tendency 
of gifted children to turn frequently to solitary games and plays. One 
logically asks: What are the games and plays in which the gifted group 
participated more frequently than the average group? The writers 
found the percentages of each group which took part in the various 
plays and games. Data were assembled by sex. The gifted children 
engaged more frequently in every play or game listed in which reading 
was required. The following table shows the percentages of the two 
groups of boys taking part in five activities, each of which involves 
reading. It will be noted that 100 per cent of the gifted boys engaged 
in each of the activities during the week preceding the examination. 


TABLE LXXII 


PERCENTAGES OF THE Two Groups or Boy 


S Wuo Took Part iN Five 
Activities, EACH or Wuicu R 


EQUIRED READING 


z TL Gifted Control Per Cent 

Name of Activity Boys Boys Difference 
Looking at the Sunday “funny paper". ... 100% 96% 4 
Reading the newspapers............... 100% 88% 12 
Looking at the daily comic strips....... 100% 83% 17 
Reading or looking at magazines........ 100% 75% 25 
Reading jokes or funny sayings......... 100% 


* See P. 141 f for the discussion of the Ne; 


p. 205 for a discussion of indices of social par 


67 96 33 
gro Child's index of soci: % 
ticipation of children ha 
quotients, 


al participation, and 
ving various progress 
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Table LX XIII shows the activities in which the two groups of boys 
differed most in respect to frequency of participation. Data are pre- 
sented showing the percentages of each group which participated in a 
given activity, and the differences between the two groups. 


TABLE LXXIIT 


ACTIVITIES IN WHICH THE Two Groups or Boys Dirrer Most iN RE- 
SPECT TO PARTICIPATION 
A. Activities more frequently engaged in by the gifted boys. 
Gifted Control Per Cent 


Name of Activity Boys Boys. Difference 
Reading jokes or funny sayings........ 10096 67 96 33 
Going to entertainments, concerts, etc... . 50% 21% 29 
Reading or looking at magazines. ......- 100% 75% 25 
Doing stunts in the gymnasium.....-.-- 4696 29% i? 
Looking at the daily comic strips. ......- 100% 83% 17 

75% 58% 17 


Watching athletic sports......-.+++++++ 


B, Activities less generally engaged in by the gifted boys. 
Gifted Control Per Cent 


Name of Activity . Boys Boys Difference 
Chewing gum......ee HI 5096 88% 38 
Using hammer, saw, nails, etc., for fun... 4296 75% 33 
Running races ....-...sersrettttttt 46% 79% 33 
Jumping for height... 1396 46% 33 
Boxing eera e e tees a 13% 42% 29 
Hide and seek....... e t 4% 25% 21 

21% 42% 21 


Baseball with a hard ball....-..-+--+-- 2 


Although the gifted boys engaged in approximately the same num- 
ber of activities as the average boys, they chose more often games 
which are comparatively solitary and sedentary in nature. Particu- 
larly noticeable is the sedentary nature of five of the six activities in 
which the gifted boys more often engaged than average boys. Those 
activities in which gifted boys participated less commonly are pre- 
dominantly of a motor type—active, vigorous plays and games. 

One of the activities less commonly engaged in by the gifted than 
by the control group is No. 11 “Boxing.” The following tabulation 
* See p. 13 f for a discussion of the relative extents to which white children and Negro 


vhildren engage in boxing. 
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indicates that the gifted boys were found to box less frequently than 
average boys.* 


TABLE LXXIV 


PERCENTAGES OF THE Two Groups or Boys THAT ENGAGED IN BOXING 


Present Previous ' 

Study Study 
Wnsolected Doy Se oe dada cip edu TC E E E N 42% 31% 
Twenty-four gifted boys (I.Q. 140 or above)...... 13% 19% 


These findings do not justify the generalization that gifted boys 
find less interest in most activities which are motor in nature. Some 
active, vigorous plays and games were engaged in more often by the 
gifted boys than by the control boys. “Tennis,” “Playing ball with 
an indoor or playground ball,” “Doing stunts in the gymnasium,” and 
“Doing gymnasium work,” are physical activities in which the gifted 
group exceeded the control in frequency of participation. 

It is, however, particularly noticeable that, although the gifted 
child engaged in some vigorous plays, he most often turned*in his 
leisure to sedentary activities or to moderately active games. It is 
especially significant that he turned much mote frequently to activities 
which involved reading. 

Another significant characteristic of gifted children is revealed by 
the play data. The gifted children chewed gum less frequently than 


unselected children. In the present study 38 per cent less of the gifted 
boys than of the control boys engaged in this activity. 


“Teachers testify that gifted children obe 
very little ‘police duty’ is necessary, that the 
with the segregation of the gifted pupils, 
children, they are more sensitive to critici 
rection. 


y rules with less urging, that 
problem of discipline disappears 
that in comparison with normal 


sm and more susceptible to cor- 
By way of example, a Detroit teacher states that the remark 
‘Refined people do not chew gum in public,’ made once t 


pupils was sufficient, while in a class composed of norm 
to the same suggestion, no fewer than fifteen pupils i 
week were asked to remove gum from their mouths,” 8+» 


o a group of gifted 
al children, exposed 
n the period of one 


Miss Davis’ conclusion is corroborated by the tea 


chers’ judgments 
of the gifted group studied by the present writers, 


The teachers re- 
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ported that 98 per cent of the group respond well to discipline. Only 
one child seemed to provide difficulty in the classroom in this regard. 


BEST LIKED ACTIVITIES AND ACTIVITIES CONSUMING 
MOST TIME 


The data were assembled in reference to “best liked activities.” 
For both boys and girls in the gifted group “Reading books” was the 
activity which was best liked. Eighteen of the 26 gifted girls men- 
tioned reading as the activity most liked. The next most popular 
activity was mentioned only three times. Only five of the 26 control 
girls indicated reading books to be a favorite activity. Aside from the 
general agreement upon reading, there was no unanimity among the 
gifted as to their choices. Versatility of interest and tremendous in- 
dividual differences were displayed. When the activities involving 
reading were eliminated, there was little difference between the groups 
in regard to favorite activities. 

Data were obtained in regard to “activities consuming the most 
time.” For both the boys and the girls of the gifted group, “Reading 
books” was mentioned most frequently. Nineteen of the gifted girls 
and ten of the gifted boys cite “Reading books” as the activity consum- 
ing more of their leisure time than any other one activity, while only 
three girls and one boy in the control groups so responded. 

The writers attempted to classify the activities in which the two 
groups spent the greatest share of their time in five groups from very 
active plays and games to sedentary ones. When reading activities 
were eliminated from the list, there were no conspicuous differences 
between the two groups of children in respect to types of activities con- 
suming the greatest amount of time. ; 

The number and the diversity of the gifted group’s favorite play 
activities and the wide range in the activities reported as consuming 
the largest amount of time give convincing evidence that mental 
superiority does not manifest itself exclusively in an inordinate fond- 
ness for reading. The gifted child is interested in reading but he has 


other interests also. 
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SUMMARY 


Over 3,000 elementary school children in Kansas City, Missouri, 
were given the Lehman Play Quiz and either the National or the 
Terman Intelligence Test. The data were assembled according to 
mental age and I. Q. and the play data examined. 

It was found that with increase of mental age, there existed a ten- 
dency for the children to engage in fewer activities. The change was 
gradual and the differences in the number of activities from age to age 
were not especially large. With increase in mental age, there was 
a tendency for the children to engage progressively in smaller numbers 
of plays and games of a social nature. The children of lower mental 
ages were found to be considerably more social in their play than those 
of the higher levels. $ 

These data are corroborated by other findings of the present writers 
who found that pedagogically retarded children turned to social plays 
and games more frequently than normal or accelerated ones. (See 
Chap. III.) Collectively, the data give evidence of a consistent ten- 
dency for the dull or retarded school child to evince an unusual interest 
in games in which others take part. They show further that the dull 
or retarded child avoids certain individual activities, notably those in- 
volving reading, an ability in which he is conspicuously weak. 

Fifty children of I. Q. 140 and above were selected for intensive 
study. Each gifted child was paired with a mentally average child of 
like age, sex and environment. The two groups were compared and 
the following facts disclosed: 

The gifted group and the control group of children demonstrated 
the same versatility of interest in play and engaged in the same number 
of activities. 

The gifted children included in this study were found to be more 
solitary in their play than average children.* 

The gifted group engaged more frequently in, and spent more time 


upon, and preferred to a greater extent than the control group, 


activi- 
ties involving reading. 


The gifted children tended to avoid certain types of vigorous phys- 


* The solitariness of the gifted children was not due to the fact that they had few 
brothers and sisters, for the only child is but slightly less social than the average child, 


d 
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ical play. However, the gifted group participated more often than the 
control group in certain active plays and games although on the whole 
less frequently in the extremely active plays and games. 

Although the gifted group devoted much more time than the con- 
trol group to reading, the number of activities in which both groups 
took part was the same. Normal versatility of play interest may be 
pointed to, therefore, as a characteristic of the group of gifted children. 
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CHAPTER XV 


PLAY IN RELATION TO EDUCATION AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


SUPERVISION OF PLAY 


It has been emphasized répeatedly throughout this book that the 
teacher must accept the responsibility for supervising the play life of 
the child. In order that intelligent supervision may ensue, it is neces- 
sary of course to have fairly complete data at hand regarding the 
play behavior of each child. j 

"There are several reasons for supervising carefully the total play 
life of the child. In the first place, it is essential that the educator 
identify the extremely solitary child, plan remedial measures, and de+ 
vise an accounting system by which the success of remedial work may 
be gauged. That some evaluation of the play life of children is essen- 


tial in estimating their adjustment is evidenced by the following quota- 
tion: . 


“They (psychopathic children) do not play contentedly. Other children 


are not safe always with them. "They do not get along well with children of 
their own age." * 


Morgan in discussing the characteristics of the introvertive type 
of person states: 

“Fe is of seclusive dis position. 
can be found by himself when the 
community activity.” * 


He prefers to play and work alone. He 
Test are all heartily entering into some 


There is need also of supervision in the case of 
too much, who neglects some essential phases of 
ment in order that he may turn frequently to cert 

There has been no adequate technique whi 
teacher might use in evaluating the amount and 
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the child who plays 
personality develop- 
ain plays and games. 
ch the supervisor or 
the character of play. 
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The technique described by the writers in Chapter IV enables the 
teacher to identify easily and quickly those children who deviate 
markedly in their play behavior. It enables the teacher to identify the 
child who takes part in a conspicuously small number of activities. It 
permits identification of the child who takes part in an excessively large 
number of plays and games. It is obvious that the child who is lack- 
ing in diversity of play interests will need to be actuated in this regard. 
Similarly, the child whose play life is excessive in diversity will need 
to be directed properly. 

The use of the index of social participation* permits the identifica- 
tion of the child who is solitary in his play life. A complete case study 
of such a child is essential; however, one form of adjustment must 
come through redirection of his play. Particularly important is the 
identification of certain children who during adolescence tend to avoid 
social contacts and develop “turned in” personalities. The first step 
in proper adjustment is diagnosis. The technique described by the 
writers may be employed in securing salient data in this regard. 

The technique may be utilized similarly in identification and diag- 
nosis of the child who takes part too frequently in social plays and 
games, neglecting thereby essential features of maximum individual 
development. ‘ 

Modern educators are becoming increasingly aware of the need of 
direct supervision of play. Certain modern schools are providing lim- 
ited types of supervision. Mr. R. L. Lyman makes the following state- 
ment regarding play supervision in Atlanta, Georgia: 


“Supervised play is a regular part of the school program for all physically 
capable children. Physical education for boys begins with a ten-minute 


. period of military tactics followed by ten minutes of formal: gymnastics in 


groups and a twenty-minute play period. The instructor makes certain that 
the boys play all sorts of games, although the formal side is not stressed.” * 


The question immediately arises as to whether the supervision of 
the boys’ play ceases with the ending of the twenty-minute period. 
Most persons will agree readily that really adequate supervision of - 
play must take into account much more than a child’s activity during 


a twenty-minute period spent on the school playground. However, the 


* Described in Chap. IX, pp. 132 ff. 
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problem of adequate supervision of play is by no means a simple one. 
It is possible to rob play activity of its spontaneity by means of un- 
wise supervision. The following quotation evidences this danger. 


“Valuable as supervision is, not all play should be supervised. . . . When 
play is supervised there are some serious dangers which must be avoided if 
itis to be a truly educational factor . . . it is often the case that the teacher 
or supervisor introduces plays for which the children are not ready. 
Perhaps the greatest danger of all in supervised play is that the initiative 
will come from the adult instead of from the child. When this is true, 
even though children seek the direction and guidance, one of the greatest 
values of play is gone. The initiative, the motive force must come from 
the children if their play is to them really natural. When there is too much 
direction the essential character of the activity may be changed for children, 
and what in form is play may be work; when this happens, the value of 
both play and work is diminished. The very fact that the supervisor or 


teacher is an adult, and that the players are children, makes 


educative super- 
vision very difficult. 


Adults must efface themselves more, they must play 
the róle of observers more effectively, the doctrine of ‘hands’ off? 
applied more oiten in dealing with children both in their work an 
play if they are to reap the full benefit of their activity.” * 


.must be 
d in their 


Most persons would agree that it is sometimes best for the play 
supervisor to adopt the doctrine of “hands off.” However, it is none 
the less desirable for him to make careful studies of the child's play 


behavior. These studies should provide extensive factual data regard- 
ing the play life of each child. 4 


CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION * 


The importance of utilizing the play life of the child in choosing 
materials of instruction has been emphasized by many thoughtful edu- 
cators. According to Bobbitt, the first step in curriculum construction 
is that of analyzing the broad range of human experience into its major 
fields. The major fields of human action having been 


defined, the sec- 
ond step is that of analyzing these major fields into th 


a eir more specific 
activities." After this work has been done, evaluation of the worth of 


*For a more complete discussion of this subject sce Chap. 14 of Supplement 
Educational Monograph, No. 31, “Curriculum Investigations,’ Chicago, The Univero 
of Chicago Press. 1926. 
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the specific activities proceeds. Bobbitt suggests that that part of the 
curriculum which has to do with training for the profitable use of 
leisure be made up of the worthwhile activities to which human beings 
spontaneously turn. The plan posits, of course, concentrated attack 
upon the elimination of various undesirable activities. 

Professor Bobbitt’s procedure for making curricula is based upon 
the assumption that education is a matter of human experience rather 
than a matter of textbook memorization followed by lesson hearing. ° 

The evaluation of the play life of the child is therefore a requisite 
in the construction of one part of the curriculum. The devices em- 
ployed by the present writers have revealed those activities to which 
individuals spontaneously turn. It seems important that effort be 
made to enable children most profitably to engage in those activities 
in which they will take part ultimately. 

Professor Briggs has asserted that the school should teach the child 
to do better the things that he will do whether he be instructed or 
uninstructed regarding them.” It seems logical that the duty of the 
school is to so train a child that he will be equipped not only to take 
part in the experiences of the world of actuality but will be prepared to 
modify these experiences so as to promote human welfare. 

Curriculum construction approached from such a point of view 
posits a marked revision in educational objectives. At the present 
time the progressive teacher seeks not only to teach informational 
material but to develop also desirable ideals and attitudes. The value 
of non-functioning knowledge is being questioned seriously. Class- 
room instruction must be evaluated in terms of its power to modify 
pupil-conduct. : 

Tt is clear that in such an educational program the first step must 
be to ascertain what pupils of various ages actually do outside the 
classroom. One part of such an accounting requires a careful compila- 
tion of the activities to which children spontaneously turn in their 
leisure. These activities constitute their play life. To make desirable 
modifications in conduct it is necessary first to know what children 
actually do now. 

It may be noted from the tables presented in this book that one of 
the activities in which the children studied most frequently partici- 
pated was “Reading the newspapers." Tt is significant and vital that 
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the school recognize this fact and utilize it in curriculum construction. 
It seems sensible that the school should educate children to engage 
more profitably in this activity. 

Another activity of high frequency was “Going to the movies.” 
Over 50 per cent of individuals of ages 914 to 22% reported that they 
had gone to the cinema at least once during the week preceding each 
of the several investigations. It is obvious that there is a danger as 
well as a possibility of value accruing from moving-picture show atten- 
dance. The school should turn this activity to good account. 

Another important result of the investigation was the conspicuous 
fact that children at particular ages tend to engage very frequently in 
certain activities. One example only of this phenomenon will be given 
and the implications for education pointed out. — . 

One of the activities included in the list was “Playing with hammer, 
saw, nails, etc., for fun.” Marked seasonal differences were not re- 
vealed by the data secured in response to this item. The similarity of 
the results obtained from each of the investigations was striking. 

Sex differences were large, the girls using a hammer, saw, nails, etc, 5 
for fun, much less frequently than boys of the same ages. 

It was found that the older individuals included in the study used 
a hammer, saw, nails, etc., for fun, much less often than the younger 
ones. The transition from age to age, however, was gradual. The 
relatively slight extent to which the older individuals engaged in this 
activity may have been due in part to the fact that the older persons 
were university students. 

The conspicuous and vital fact is that fully fifty per cent of the 
boys of ages 875 to 137 used a hammer, saw, nails, etc. 
during the course of the single week preceding each of t 
vestigations. Boys older than 1377 engaged somewh 
in this activity. It seems, if education is to be life, a 
tion therefor, that this activity should be stressed in 
ages 875 to 13/2. The values of such procedure ar 
will use tools at these ages. They probably find considerable pleasure 
in so doing. Unguided use and lack of Preparation for use may result 
in waste of materials, deleterious habits, and undesirable attitudes. To 
utilize this spontaneous tendency profitably at the time when it is most 
conspicuous is, therefore, the obligation of the educator. 


, just for fun, 
he several in- 
at less frequently 
nd not a prepara- 
the curriculum at 
€ apparent. Boys 
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The writers offer this one example in the utilization of a spontaneous 


tendency at certain age levels to illustrate a necessary consideration in 
curriculum construction. 


THE PROBLEM OF INTEREST IN REFERENCE TO CLASSROOM 
INSTRUCTION 


A problem of first import to the maker of curricula is the interest 
factor. It is conceded that interest in classroom work is essential for 


maximum efficiency. Various writers are cognizant of the need of 
utilizing the interests of the child. 


"Many a teacher's time and patience spent trying to make the boy or girl 
learn could be better spent trying to find out what the boy or girl has a will 


to learn. Will being a human engine that goes best with certain fuel and 
in certain directions,” * 


Educational writers have long emphasized the need of utilizing 
children's interests in order to teach most efficiently. 


“The essence of mental hygiene is then—interest for efficiency; 
protection, sleep!" * 


“The resistance which blocks mental work may be diminished by supply- 
ing interest and motive," !^ 


*. . . itis a fact easily verifiable that interest does add to, a 
does subtract from, the amount of work done.” 11 


and for 


nd repugnance 


The problem for the educator becomes one of supplying abundant 
interesting material in classroom activities. More specifically, the 
problem may be stated: What are the factors or conditions which make 
activities interesting to the child? 


“The children of a school class may work with double 
from learning the significance of the work to their wants, 
work with sociability, cheerfulness, and achievement,” 12 


“The genuine principle of interest is the principle of the Tecognized iden- 
tity of the fact to be learned or the action proposed with the growing self; 
that it lies in the direction of the agent's own growth, and is, therefore, im- 
periously demanded, if the agent is to be himself. Let this condition of 
identification once be secured, and we have neither to appeal to sheer Strength 
or will, nor to occupy ourselves with making things interesting, , , as 


d efficiency simply 
and associating the 
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Genuine interest then results from the felt needs of the children 
for particular forms of activities. 

A crucial problem for the teacher is that of identifying the needs 
of the children and allowing these needs expression in the self-initiated 
activities of the classroom. It seems reasonable to assume that the 
activities in which children spontaneously and voluntarily participate 
represent their felt needs. If the teacher can identify these activities to 
which the children turn “just because they want to” he will have a core 
of genuinely interesting activities which can be used as basic elements 
in curriculum construction and project planning. 

The activities to which children turn 
be considered their play behavior. 
that these activities are vital and 
educator. 


just because they want to may 
As educative forces, it is apparent 
indispensable tools to the modern 


PITFALLS TO BE AVOIDED 


Another important finding of the survey merits emphasis. There is 
danger that curricula will be based upon the results of inves 
in which past generations have been 
lecting and hoarding is in point. 


tigations 
used as subjects. The case of col- 

Writers insist upon the utilization of 
this proclivity in curricula plannng. The investigation of C. F. Burk 
is Cited. Burk’s investigation w 


vas made in 1900. The writers have 
found that children engage much less frequently in this activity now 


than in 1900. According to Burk’s data, 90 per cent of the boys and 
91 per cent of the girls were actively making collections at the time of 
her investigation." The present writers found barely 10 per cent of 
children of either sex doing so at the present time, 
therefore, that makers of curric 
actual interests of present-day children. 

technique employed in the investigations her 
for obtaining one essential type of reasonab 


It is important, 
€ technique the 
The writers feel that the 
ein reported is a usable one 
ly accurate information. 


THE PROBLEM OF INTEREST AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
A problem of first im 
factor. It is evident tha 
which to base the selecti 


port to the vocational counselor is the interest 
t interest alone is an insuffici 


ent criterion upon 
on of one's life work. Indiy 


idual aptitude and 
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ability must be taken into account also. It was formerly hoped that 
the measurement of intelligence would afford an adequate criterion for 
vocational counseling. This criterion has been found to be inadequate. 
Analysis of the army test scores showed that although the median 
scores of the various occupational groups differed, the overlapping of 
ability among members of the various occupational groups was so great 
that it would be unjustifiable to attempt to use the intelligence score 
singly as a criterion for vocational guidance. It is probable that in- 
telligence scores may be used to determine the range of occupations to 
which the child may aspire with a reasonable chance of success. How- 
ever, the specific occupation chosen by a given child should be based 
upon his intrinsic interests. 

The term “intrinsic interest” must not be confused with the child’s 
passing fancy or temporary whim. The vocational counstlor must 
evaluate the various interests of the child in terms of his ability and 
in terms of the individual or social values, accruing from utilization of 
these interests in further endeavor. It is, of course, true that some of 
the interests manifested by children are the result of undesirable mo- 
tives. For example, an occupation may prove fascinating to a child 
solely because it offers large financial returns, or social prestige, or an - 
opportunity to exercise authority over others. These contingencies 
must be recognized and safeguarded. It is the function of the voca- 
tional counselor to seek out the various interests of the child, redirect 
or eliminate the undesirable ones, and turn the desirable ones to good 
account. 

In a general way, interests may be said to reveal abilities. This is 
another reason why the vocational counselor needs to study the child’s 


interests. 


“Interests are also shown to be symptomatic, to a very great extent, of 
present and future capacity or ability. Either because one likes what he 
can do well, or because one gives zeal and effort to what he likes, or because 
interest and ability are both symptoms of some fundamental feature of the 
individual’s original nature, or because of the combined action of all three 
of these factors, interest and ability are bound very closely together. The 


bond is so close that either may be used as a symptom for the other almost 


as well as for itself.” ** 
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Granted that interests are symptomatic of ability, the problem of 
identification of intrinsic interests is by no means a simple one. In 
the first place, the range of individual interests is so great that the 
200 items of the Play Quiz do not provide alone a sampling of inter- 
ests for every child. For individual diagnosis it is, therefore, neces- 
sary to study carefully the items written in the blank spaces that are 
provided in Part B of the Quiz. Indeed, the activities listed in Part B 
may prove to be the most significant indicators of individual interest 
and aptitude. 

From analyses of the various parts of the Quiz, some intrinsic 
interests may be identified. Tt is obvious that other interests, deep- 
rooted and desirable, result from directed effort with attendant satisfy- 
ingness. This fact must be taken into account. It seems reasonable, 
however, that a careful analysis of the play life of the child will 
afford the counselor an invaluable tool in effective guidance. The 
technique described by the writers in Chapter IV is one which obtains 
quickly and efficiently extensive data tegarding the play life of the 
child. Careful analyses of data so obtained should form a part of 


every well-ordered guidance program. Through such analyses, inter- 
ests and perhaps abilitiés also will be revealed, 


A single example will suffice to 
Through the use of the index of s 


volving social intercourse, 

Repeated administration of the 
certainty such children. It will be 
providing many and diverse social 


pacity and aptitude 
for certain solitary activities. Obviously, such children should be di- 
rected into occupational channels for which their abilities and inter- 
ests are best adapted, occupations in Which they will be happy and 
through which they can contribute their maximum to social welfare. 
The values of such a program are 


I many. Unfortunate indeed 
‘is he who is obliged to follow an occupation in which he is little inter- 
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ested. Aside from the unhappiness attendant upon such functioning, 
there is, of course, the problem of efficiency. It is a demonstrable 
fact that satisfyingness has a favorable influence upon efficiency even 
if efficiency be considered only in terms of the quantity and quality 
of output per unit of time. 

Although it is true that satisfyingness adds to the quantity and 
quality of work done, there are numerous instances in which output is 
kept up to the maximum through vast expenditure of effort attended 
by sickening boredom or disgust. The measurement of efficiency 
therefore should recognize the emotional products of work. 


“The satisfaction which one gets while working is another thing which 
may be taken into account. This is especially true because other criteria 
of efficiency, such as speed and accuracy, do not show a direct correspondence 
with what Professor Thorndike has called the ‘satisfyingness’ of work. The 
long and continuous performance of most types of work leads to a falling 
off in accuracy or speed, but satisfyingness generally decreases at a more 
rapid rate than these other two. It is possible for a worker to become utterky 
bored and disgusted without an appreciable loss in the accuracy or speed 
of his performance. Still, it is important to know of the development of that 
boredom or disgust, because it may indicate a coming collapse or revolt 
which may be of far more importance than an early loss in accuracy or 


speed.” 7° 


Measurement of efficiency which fails to take into account the long- 
run effect of an activity is short-sighted indeed. Fielding maintains 
that lack of interest in one’s work sometimes gives rise to “nerves” and 
that intrinsic interest in one’s work is a cure for “nerves.” ~ 


“There is one essential requirement in making arduous work nerve-proof, 
and that is it must be interesting. This does not make it consume any 
less energy, but it means that work then becomes a source of satisfaction to 
the ego. As the ego is a factor of our primitive personality, we are again 
brought to the point where we must stress the necessity of coürdinating the 
social and primitive sides of our personality. When the nature of our work 
is such that it accomplishes this result, there is no danger of nervous collapse 
from overwork. 

“Comparatively few people, however, are so fortunate as to have this 
kind of job. With the rapid specialization of industry and business, the 
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opportunities for expression of the personality and gratification of the ego 
at one’s work are becoming more rare. The exceptions are to be found mostly 
in those fields that are devoted to experimentation and development, or that 
offer free play to the individual's initiative." !* 


Those who have chosen their occupation in accord with their abili- 
ties and interests afford evidence of the increased joy in living that 
comes from finding one's “work.” 


“We all have our work, our set tasks and duties; but those of us who 


get the most out of life are they whose work would be their preferred play, 
quite apart from its pursuit as a means of livelihood.” 18 


The writers have indicated previously that the problem of voca- 
tional guidance is a complex one. To perform intelligent guidance the 
counselor needs rare insight and specific training. He must be able 


to discover the traits necessary for success in certain occupations and 


select tests which will measure these traits. There are at present 


several tests aiming to guide pupils into highly specialized occupa- 
tions. However, the counselor in his mathematical diagnosis of ability 
must not overlook a most important factor in occupational success, 
i.e., the interest factor. Although there is no single, standardized 
means for identifying individual interests, the present writers feel that 
frequent administration of the Lehman Play Quiz 
analyses of results will secure data that wisely used w. 
in securing maximum occupational success. 


with subsequent 
ill aid materially 
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differences.) 

Neighborhood differences in play. (Sce 
environmental differences.) 

New approach to study of play, 35 ff. 

Newspaper reading, 227. 

New York Recreational Survey, 34. 

Number of individuals studied, children 
below grade III, 43; city children, 
42; country children, 42; Kansas 
City, Mo., children, 187; Lawrence 
children, 187; Negro children, 133. 


Only child, 222. 
Opportunity and play, 121. 


ae ages at which play curves reach, 

dox pod Seminary, 59, 108, 133, 172, 

Peoria Recreational Survey, 34. 

Periodicity, 44-49, 54, 60, 61-69, 73 f., 83, 
165 f., 186, 196. 

Personal observation of play, 32. 

Philosophy of education, 1 f. 

Play, a complex phenomenon, 7 ; a constit- 
uent of growth, 3 f.; 82 f.; a direct 
educative agent, 3, 18; a mechanism 
of individual adjustment, 4; artistic 
production and, 5, 9 f., 15; attitudes 
toward, 1 ff.; conditions under which 
it occurs, 24; destiny of empires and, 
5; individualistic play, 54; injurious 
forms of, iv, 17; play of animals, 21; 
of older vs younger children, 75; 
plays of fancy, 9; prohibition of, 1; 
subjective nature of, 1; work vs play, 

8. (See also environmental differ- 

ences, race differences, seasonal dif- 


ferences, supervision, techniques for 
study, etc.) 


Playground, The, 1. 
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Playground space and equipment, 184. 

Play Quiz, development of, 36 ff; ac- 
tivities comprising, 37 ff.; summary 
of directions employed for adminis- 
tering, 37. 

Playing school, 144. 

Poetry, 156. 

Pooling or averaging opinions, 33. 

Practice theory of play, 17. 

Preliminary studies, E35 (1575012 

Present findings, 49 ff. 

Progress quotient, 205 ff; social partici- 
pation, and, 205 f.; versatility of play 
interest and, 205. 

Project method, relation to play, 230. 

Psychological Review, 145, 164. 

Psychopathic child, play of, 224. 

Questionnaire method, 27 ff.; criticisms 
of, 31 f., 36. 

Quiescence, 15, 24. 

Quiz. (See Play Quiz.) 


Race differences, 132 ff.; in basket ball, 
160; boxing, 153 ff.; church and Sun- 
day school attendance, 148; educa- 
tional attainment, 146; making or 


using à wireless apparatus, 160; 
Negro schools and communities 
hool, 145; rid- 


studied, 133; playing sc | 
ing in an auto, 160; watching ath- 
letic sports, 160. 
Reading of gifted vs ! 
218; of newspapers, 
ences in, 94. 
Recapitulation theory of play, 19 f. 
Recreational surveys, 33 f. 
Recreational theory of play, 23 ff. 
Redirection of play, 192 ff. 
Relaxation theory of play, 23 ff. 
Religious conviction and play, 1. 
Rural children's play interests, 


School progress and play, 205 ff. — 
Seasonal differences, 196 ff.; activities 
showing little, 199; activities showing 
much, 197 f.; activities showing no, 
196; sex differences and, 197; transi- 
toriness and, 65; versatility of play 
interests and, 70. 
Sedentary activities, 93. 
Sex differences, 83; ages of greatest, 
104; at ages 5% to 8, 90 ff; at 
ages 8% to 12:4, 87; in conserva- 


normal children, 
227; sex differ- 


108. 


tism, 100, 103; in intelligence, 83; in 
older individuals, 92 f.; in seasonal 
plays, 197; in social participation, 
191; in speech defects, 94; in varia- 
bility, 100; in versatility of play in- 
terest, 201; in younger children, 78. 

Sex likenesses in play, 87. 

Singing, 125. 

Social participation, v ; chronological age 
and, 67 f., 68, 74, 206; index of, 141; 
individual differences in, 191; mental 
age and, 215; of gifted children vs 
normal, 217; progress in school and, 
208 fü; race differences in, 142 f. 
161; scholarship and, 145, 161; sex 
differences in, 190; town vs country, 
142 f. 

Social status, effect upon play, 160. 

Solitary child, 224. (See also social 
participation.) 

Sunday school attendance, 148. 

Supervision of play, 224. 

Supplementary Educational Monograph, 
225. 

Suppression of play, folly of, 2; in city, 
131. 

Surplus-energy theory of play, 8 ff. 

Surveys of play, 33 f. 

Syllabi for child study, 28 f. 


Techniques employed for studying play, 
27 ff.; checking from a printed list, 
30 ff; direct personal observation, 
31 ff.; historical sketch Of 27 fs 
findings a function of, 32; Play Quiz 
technique, 35 ff.; pooling or averag- 
ing opinions, 33; questionnaire, 
27 fí.; recreational surveys, sew 
Theories of play, 7 ff.; biological theory, 
21; catharsis theory, 19; compensa- 
tory theory, 14 f, 22, 146, 162 ft.; 
evaluation of Spencer's discussion, 
9 ff.; pleasure principle, 22; practice 
theory, 17 ff.; recapitulation theory, 
20; recreation theory, 23; relaxation 
theory, 23; repetition principle, 22; 
ripening of instincts, 20; Schiller- 
Spencer, 7 ff; surplus-energy, 7 ff. 
Transitoriness, 4ff. (See also period- 
m hildren, 107 ff. (See 


Town vs country C , 
also environmental differences.) 
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Turning handsprings, cartwheels, etc., 
171. s 


Variability, group, 71; individual, 190 f.; 
male, 201; of younger children, 73; 
sex differences in, 101. 

Variation, continuity of. (See period- 
~ icity.) 1 
Versatility of play interest at various 
age levels, 58, 70, 190, 207; age 
of greatest, 70 f.; gifted vs normal 


children, 217; girls vs boys, 200 f.; 
intelligence and, 211; mental age and, 
215; of young children, 74; school 
progress and, 203, 205, 208; town 
vs country children, 121; young chil- 
dren vs older, 74. 

Vocational guidance, 234. 


Whistling, 125, 128. 
Writing poems, 156. 


Young children, play of, 77 ff. 


THE END 


